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‘Statesmanship 
Needed to Compete 
In Controlled Trade’ 


By RUSSELL TOKHEIM 
Feedstuffs Staff 


DES MOINES—The feed and grain 
industries need to do some careful 
research and tell their story ably if 
they are to compete in a feed and 
grain economy where the “federal 
government can quarterback the 
plays and bark the signals.” 


That was the advice given to mem- | 
bers of the Western Grain & Feed 


Association of Iowa attending the 
group’s annual convention here Nov. 


20 and 21. Speaking was Al Oliver, | 


executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington. 

Mr. Oliver’s talk stressing states- 


manship of the trade toward federal | 


programs and a panel discussion en- 
(Turn to ‘STATESMANSHIP,’ page 8) 


Feed 
Group Elects 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MEMPHIS—Bruce Ballew, Farm- 
ers Milling & Elevator Co., Colliers- 
ville, was elected president of the 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at its convention. He succeeds D. B. 
Gambill, Barry-Carter Milling Co., 
Lebanon. 

New officers elected are: Jack Hud- 
son, Cumberland Feed Mill, Clarks- 
ville, vice president for middle Ten- 
nessee, and Leonard Dienell, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Memphis, vice president 
for west Tennessee. Reelected were 
W. B. Carden, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chattanooga, vice president, east 
Tennessee, and Charles H. Warfield, 
Nashville, general counsel and execu- 
tive secretary. 

New directors elected are: Dave 
Ross, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Memphis; 
Clyde Greer, Swift & Co., Memphis; 
William W. Morehead, Cumberland 

(Turn to TENNESSEE, page 93) 


Turkeymen Split as Marketing Order Hearings 
Open; Many Questions and Suggestions Voiced 


By JOHN T. SHERRILL 
Virginia State Poultry Federation 
RICHMOND, VA.—The first of a 
series of regional public hearings on 
proposed turkey marketing orders to 


| be held around the nation concluded 


here Nov. 22 with turkeymen agree- 
ing that the industry was in the 


worst shape it has ever been. But 
they agreed on little else. 
Witnesses disagreed on whether the 
orders are needed and whether they 
| would be a self-help step or would 
open the door to full federal control. 
They disagreed whether they would 
save or scuttle the small independent 
| grower. Fifty to more than 100 per- 
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ANRC MEETING—A report on the annual meeting of the Animal Nutrition 


Research Council appears on page 18. 


DELIVERY SYSTEM—The mobile bin delivery system inaugurated by a firm in 
England is shown in a photo story on page 26. 


AGRIBUSINESS SERVICE—The technica! service needs of agribusiness customers 


are discussed in this article. Page 34. 


INFLUENCE OF PELLETING—The influence of pelleting on the energy value of 
poultry diets is described in this article. Page 50. 
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Good Potential for 
Dry Cat Food 


Sales Indicated 


KANSAS CITY—The 1960 market 
for cat food amounted to $60 million 
in retail sales, Larry Aldenhoevel, 
advertising manager, Friskie Pet 
Food Division, Carnation Co., Los 
Angeles, told the Kansas City chap- 
ter of the American Marketing Assn. 
at a recent meeting. In addition, 
about $45 million of dog food was 
consumed by cats in 1960, bringing 
the total commercial market that 
year to the $105 million level. 

The heavy volume of dog food be- 
ing fed to cats is not surprising, Mr. 

(Turn to CAT FOOD, page 95) 


Broiler Controls 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Special Feedstuffs Correspondent 


ATLANTA—The big question being 
posed in the heart of the broiler in- 
dustry this week: “What was accom- 
plished by the invasion of the South 
by USDA marketing order ‘experts’ 
who were out to ‘explain’ what said 
marketing orders could possibly do?” 

At two major meetings—one in At- 
lanta and the other at Columbia, S.C. 
—nearly 1,000 broiler men assembled. 
They listened to the pros and cons, 
mostly pros, of plans for marketing 
orders, generally accepted as on the 
schedule for introduction in Congress 
after the first of the year, then picked 
up their hats and went home, notably 
refraining from committing them- 
selves. 

Significantly, it should be noted 
that the meetings were held in the 
deep South, where first efforts were 
made to obtaia government controls 
or at least marketing orders. 

In Atlanta, the attendance was so 


Less Popular 


large the hotel where the meeting 

was held had to improvise in order 

to find sitting space for everyone. 

They came from all of the southern 

states, and Delmarva and as far west 

as Arkansas. At Columbia, S.C., the 
(Turn to BROILERS, page 92) 


sons sat in on the hearings. 

The orders, proposed by an indus- 
try advisory committee, would be the 
first on a nationwide basis for any 
commodity if approved. A referendum 
and a two-thirds margin of approval 
are necessary to put the orders into 
effect. USDA has scheduled five other 
regional hearings through Dec. 12. 


For Grains, Too 
W. D. Moore, Southern States Co- 


operative, Richmond, and president of 


Report Says at Least 


33 Processors Want 
To Sell to Purina 


ST. LOUIS, MO The financial 
| editor of a St. Louis newspaper says 


Ralston Purina Co., has stated that 
the feed manufacturing firm plans 
further acquisitions of poultry pro- 
cessing firms and that at least 33 
such companies, most of which have 
growing operations, have expressed a 
willingness to sell out to Purina. 
(Turn to PROCESSORS, page 93) 


Report Cattle Bloat 
Decline by Feeding 
Antibiotic Combination 


AMES, IOWA—Field trials on 15 
Iowa farms showed about 67% reduc- 
tion in bloat during the 1961 grazing 
season when cattle were fed a combi- 
nation of several antibiotics, dairy 
researcher Dr. Norman L. Jacobson 
has reported. 

Both the frequency of bloat and 

(Turn to BLOAT, page 93) 


Recent Nutrition Study Findings 
Presented at Washington Event 


By DR. L. 8. JENSEN 
Washington State University 


MT. VERNON, WASH. — Recent 
nutrition research at Washington 
State University and the University 
of British Columbia was presented to 
feed. men attending the 14th Wash- 
ington Animal Industry Conference 
Nov. 13-14 at Skagit Valley College, 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. The conference is 
sponsored jointly by the Washington 


State Feed Assn. 

State University. 
Some of the points brought out at 

the meeting were: 

® Broilers marketed at 10% and 12 

weeks of age gave more return to 

the grower than fryers marketed at 

9 weeks of age. 

® Taking advantage of a forage test- 

ing program may help feed dealers 

(Turn to WASHINGTON, page 95) 


and Washington 


| Donald Danforth, board chairman of | 


the Virginia State Poultry Fed-ra- 

tion, testified at the hearings and 

recommended that federal marketing 
(Turn to HEARING, page 89) 


How Soon Would 
Turkey Orders 
Influence Supply? 


WASHINGTON—If proposed mar- 
keting orders for turkeys and turkey 
hatching eggs were to become effec- 
tive soon, how long would it take the 
threadbare pocketbooks of turkey 
growers to receive some relief? 

Not until well into 1962 in the judg- 
ment of U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture price specialist Edward Karpoff. 

Mr. Karpoff indicated in a presen- 


| tation at the national Agricultural 


| Outlook Conference 


in Washington 


| that, even if the proposed marketing 


orders for turkeys or turkey hatch- 
ing eggs were to become effective 
soon, they cannot influence market 
supplies until late summer, 1962. 
That would be the earliest one 
(Turn to HOW SOON? page 8) 


Ege-Type Chick 
Hatch Up Sharply 


WASHINGTON — Hatchery pro- 
duction of egg-type chicks during 
October showed another big percent- 
age increase over a year earlier. 

While output of chicks for laying 
flock replacement is now down sea- 
sonally, some big percentage in- 
creases have been shown recently, 
and fear has been expressed that the 
industry is building up to a serious 
over-production situation, with broil- 
er operators in some cases switching 
to egg operations because of the de- 
pressed broiler situation. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 

(Turn to CHICKS, page 7) 


2 
Discounts Effect 
Of Current Gains 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The statistical 
eruption contained in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s hatchery 
report for October is that and not 
much more, according to some im- 
portant sources here. 

With a 43% increase over last year 

(Turn to EFFECT, page 93) 
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FEW FEED MANUFACTURERS, up to now, have taken a public stand 
on the turkey marketing order issue because of concern about how customers 


are likely to react. It’s a touchy situation, they feel. Mostly they are keeping 


their ears to the ground to try to determine how sentiment is swaying and, 
meanwhile, keeping relatively mum. 

Those who sell feed to independent turkey growers on a cash or financed 
basis say they are “damned if they don’t and damned if they do” venture 
strong opinions on the marketing orders. 

Some, however, are seriously considering putting out statements or in- 
formation sheets giving their views on the implications of the proposed or- 
ders. One feed man said that marketing orders might benefit his firm’s oper- 
ations over at least a short term, but that as a responsible businessman and 
citizen, he doubted that he could sit back and not say anything about the 
orders, which he feels present serious problems and dangers for the turkey 
industry, agriculture and the economy as a whole. 


v v 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES developments in Washington may yet have a 
greater effect on the question of turkey marketing orders, or any marketing 
orders, than presently meets the eye. For one thing, there are reports that 
there may be some major changes in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It is no secret that the high cost of the feed grain program—and its 
failure, or limited success, depending on how you look at it—may bring some 
consideration in top government circles of some changes in the agricultural 
administration. Depending on what happens to whom, it would seem that 
there could be changes in attitudes toward, or action on, such things as mar- 
keting orders for the turkey and other industries. 


v 


HERE’S A QUOTE from a talk by Orville Freeman, secretary of agri- 
culture, at the opening of the recent National Agricultural Outlook Confer- 
ence in Washington which succinctly expresses the general philosophy of 
the USDA's top brass: “The first year of the New Frontier has demonstrated 
that we can do more than analyze and interpret the economic outlook—we 
can change it for the better. Its implication for the future is the challenge of 
social engineering, of directing our abundant productive capacity in the 
interest of all.” 


v 


A MAJOR EGG MARKETING cooperative which also is in the feed 
business recently adopted a policy of requiring any producer selling eggs 
through the co-op to buy his feed from the co-op. Formerly some other feed 
firms had been able to sell feed to the member producers. 


v v 


A GENTLEMAN WHO HAS HAD a lot of experience in feed additive 
marketing problems observes that the pharmaceutical industry could profitably 
take some tips from the food industry in attempting to determine probable 
demand for new products before full-scale distribution is attempted. All 
products that appear to scientists and to sales people as useful and eco- 
nomically sound do not necessarily win buyer acceptance for one reason or 
another, and thus some costly market development expenses go to waste. 

Food companies, this marketing man points out, frequently conduct 
scientifically-designed market tests among a limited number of people of 
new products to determine whether consumers verify the manufacturer’s 
enthusiasm for it, and to what degree. The cost of this sort of preparation 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 89) 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed sales volume varied widely through the nation this week, much of 
the difference being attributed to weather conditions. In New England it was 
said that a snow storm “piled up the orders.” In other areas, a freeze or a 
snow storm would be a boost to business also, it was indicated. 

The Thanksgiving holiday, of course, also made its effect felt. Some man- 
ufacturers said they would not have to operate any overtime to catch up 
while others said a five-day week would still be necessary. 

Dairy and cattle feed continue to increase in importance to the manufac- 
turer. Broiler feed accounts for sizeable volume in some places. But, it is 
reported from the Southeast that some broiler operations are going under 
due to the long period of low prices. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index this week dropped 1.2 points to 81.5, 
compared with 70.3 a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio dropped as hog prices 
declined, based on Chicago prices. It was 14.8 this week, 15.2 last week and 
18.9 a year ago. 

The feed-grain index declined 0.3 point to 64.7, which is still well above 
the 55.8 of a year ago. (Major market roundup and ingredient quotations 


appear on pages 90-92.) 


Northwest 


Business volume in this region 
ranged from about the same as last | 
week to off slightly. Several firms re- 
ported that volume would be main- 
tained at a level with a week earlier 
despite the Thanksgiving holiday. 
Others said that the holiday would 
cut the week’s volume somewhat al- 
though the day after the holiday was 
expected to be an extra good day. 

Dairy and beef cattle feeds are re- 
ported to be moving better. 

Prices are expected to be un- 
changed to slightly lower. Feed men 
indicating price declines expect them 
to range from 60 to 80¢ a ton on 
concentrates and less on the com- 
plete feeds. 


| states “piled up orders” and in the 
western New York area orders were 
also on the upturn. 

In the latter area, demand was at 
about a standoff between high-protein 
mixed feeds and low-protein complete 
feeds. Some consumers are buying 
carloads of western corn to mix on 
the farm, while other consumers, 
lacking mixing equipment, are con- 
tent with complete feeds. 

There was a good amount of egg 
mash sold in the western New York 
area, and some broiler feeds are 
showing up in the over-all tonnage, 
but turkey feeds are “done.” 

With some feed manufacturers put- 
ting in overtime, running time in the 
western New York area averaged 36 
hours, and it is 32 to 40 hours in the 


Southwest ew England states 
There were some reports of slower | Central States 


feed business this week, but, for the | moved 
| 


most part, mixers indicate that busi- | 
ness is maintaining the pace of the = os keel during the week. 
past few weeks. Most plants report | me not quite holding its own with 
that they expect to operate on a five | os ge three weeks of October, 
day schedule in spite of the Thanks- sales volume was better than during 
giving holiday the same period last November. 
bi Cattle feed shipments are still There Was a good general call for 
heavy and make up the bulk of the hog, dairy _and feeder cattle feeds. 
volume. Wet weather has kept cattle Movement in cattle feeds was rather 
out of the wheat fields which has con- | "°ticeably improved over late last 
tributed to a heavy volume of cattle month and very early this one. 
feed. Egg feeds are moving well, too. 
Hog feed sales are fair, but some There is more evidence of further 
trade sources indicate volume in this | >roiler cutbacks, judging by the fur- 
line is somewhat lower. Dairy feed ther let-down in the demand for that 
business is reported as very good with type of feeds. And, of course, the tur- 


favorable milk returns responsible for | K®y season is now all buttoned-up, 
the improvement. and there is no logical expectation 


Poultry feed sales are spotty but -o SS than sporadic call 
still represent important volume in 


Ohio Valley 
Southeast Demand for feed was steady. A 


Formula feed business in the South- | V€TY Slight increase was noted for 
east continues to improve each week, | Cattle and hog feeds. 
with the most improvement being in In retail markets, turkeys were 
dairy and cattle feeds. This is due to | sold for 25¢ Ib. with a $10 food order. 
the drying up of pastures, as well as | Eggs advanced 2¢. 


the many cattlemen now beginning 
South Central 


their fall feeding program. 
Broiler feed manufacturers contin- oe 

ue to operate at about 65 to 70% of ee ee 
normal as a result of the cut-back in : holid. , t into total d ~a ng 
the placement of chicks. Broiler ay Alte 
prices improved 1¢ with sales be- or t ti ma 
ing made this week at 13¢ Ib., f.o.b. | ("soon ot most mills for overtime 
the farms. Growers continue to oper- runs to make up for the loss of out- 
put due to the holiday closing. 


ate at a loss, and it is reported that 

many are beginning to go out of 

Hog feeds keep moving very well. 
One spokesman described the hog 

Northeast feed business at his plant as “tre- 


mendous.” Pig’ feed deliveries too are 
Mixers’ running time held at fairly | substantial. Cattle feed outgo has 
high levels, despite the holiday, as 
demand for dairy feeds continued to 
increase. 
A snowstorm in the New England 
\ 


tapered off a little, due mostly to the 

heavy stocking up by feeders in pre- 

vious weeks. Poultry feed operations 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 95) 
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Modern equipment at Peter Hand ossures prop- 
er blending of ingredients. Finished products are tested 
for particle size as well as potency. 


PETER 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and D; with even 
greater stability. Peter Hand C-F Premix contains just the 
proper amount of vitamins and trace minerals to quickly 
bring the ruminant animal to its full profit potential on 
-mical roughages. 1 bag fortifies 1 ton. 


What’s new in profit-building 
premixes for ruminant animals? 


It’s Peter Hand’s new C-F Premix! latest scientific developments. There are separate for- 

Recent research has shown us that ruminant animals mulations for dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep and goats, 
can and do flourish on relatively high levels of low quality and horses. And each has been blended to the specific 
roughages if we supplement these roughages with the needs of the animals it will feed. C-F Premixes help 
necessary, nutritional and cellulolytic factors. These provide them with a balanced diet to promote strong 
factors help establish and feed the microbial population and healthy growth and quickly bring them to their 
of the rumen to aid in the digestion of cellulose, build full profit potential . ..even on the lower quality roughage. 


microbial nutrients which can be used by the animal, 


and produce unidentified growth stimulants. HANES RED TAPE VOU 


TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY! 


But, since all animals do no: need or use the same Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
factors, modifications of the basic formula should be every product. After samples are taken, con- 
‘ , tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
made to control the amounts of vitamins and trace This red tape cannot be removed until the 
minerals that will be added to the ration. And, that’s a assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
job for Peter Hand’s new C-F Premizes. that Peter Hand Premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 

Here is a fortifier that takes full advantage of all the been established. 


Look for the answer first 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois +« 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


from Peter Hand Research 
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Broiler Study Shows 
Higher Feed, Labor 
Costs in Delmarva 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — The re- 
gional advantages and disadvantages 
of growing and processing broilers in 
Delmarva are laid on the line in the 
results of an industry-wide study 
made available here. 

Conclusions of a joint report com- 
piled by the University of Maryland 
and the University of Delaware note 
that while Delmarva has a location 
advantage in transporting processed 
birds to northeastern markets and 
gets higher prices for ready-to-cook 
broilers, it must contend with the dis- 
advantages of higher production and 
processing costs than most other 
areas. These higher costs, the report 
says, are principally due to more ex- 
pensive labor and feed transportation 
disadvantages. 

Highest Freight Rates 

Dr. Harold S. Smith, University of 
Maryland agricultural economist, re- 
ports that Delmarva continues to pay 
the highest freight rates of any area. 
All three of the major broiler areas 
in the Northeast have received rate 
increases on feed since 1959, he re- 
lates, while other major broiler pro- 
duction areas have obtained reduc- 
tions of up to $2 ton in transporta- 
tion rates. These comparisons were 
made on a basis of one commodity 
moving from a point of origin to each 
of the areas by common carrier. 

“With the continued high freight 
rates in effect,” he said, “Delmarva 
feed manufacturers have had to shift 
their sources of supply on principal 
ingredients.” For example, only about 
5% of the area’s corn needs now 
come fromm the Midwest. In 1958, the 
percentage was 38. 

Dr. Smith notes that the reduction 
in movement from the Midwest has 
amounted to about 6.3 million bushels 
of corn alone. Other phenomenal 
shifts have taken place in sources of 
soybean meal, according to the trans- 
portation phase of the study reported 
on by Dr. Smith. 

Proposals for freight rate changes 
which would have an effect on the 
Delmarva broiler industry are dis- 
cussed and evaluated in the report. 

Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
Maryland poultry department profes- 
sor, says the study indicates Del- 
marva processors generally receive a 
higher price for ready-to-cook broil- 
ers but pay a higher price for live 
birds. 

Other Findings 

Other findings show that Delmarva 
and Georgia have an advantage be- 
cause of a shorter haul of live birds 
than Arkansas, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Cost of procurement showed 
up lower for Delmarva than other 
areas. 

Live prices are highest in Del- 
marva because of growing a heavier 

(Turn to STUDY, page 93) 


Arkansas Turkey 
Federation to Meet 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—Develop- 
ments in the turkey industry, includ- 
ing a discussion on proposed market- 
ing orders, will be features of the an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Turkey 
Federation here Dec. 1-2. 

Besides a panel discussion on the 
current issue of marketing orders, 
other program highlights include: 

“The Latest in Turkey Research,” 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of 
Arkansas; “What’s New in Turkey 
Breeding?,” Dr. John Quisenberry, 
Texas A&M College, and “Ideas in 
Turkey Merchandising,” M. C. Small, 
executive secretary, National Turkey 
Federation. 

Congressman James W. Trimble 
(D., Arkansas), Berryville, a large 
turkey-producing center, will be the 
highlight speaker. He will address a 
banquet meeting the evening of 
Dec. 1. 


Suggest Merchandising 
Plan for Chickens 
With Breast Blisters 


MADISON, WIS.—Breast blisters, 
the number one problem in growing, 
processing and retailing young roast- 
ing chickens, can be successfully at- 
tacked through a “pre-carved” mer- 
chandising plan, according to Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 
(ASL), supplier of Lipamone. 

ASL is making available a number 
of promotional materials to back up 
this plan. 

The merchandising idea is simply 
to section birds downgraded because 
of breast blisters into pieces to serve 
6 to 8 people and promote them as 
“pre-carved young roasters.” In this 
way the breast blister is removed 
without affecting the appearance of 
the cut-up chicken. The result is a 
new product which can command a 
profitable retail price when vigorous- 
ly promoted, ASL states. 

Since the breast blister does not in 
any way affect the wholesomeness of 
the bird, the “pre-carved young roast- 
er” has all the tender, juicy fed-in 
qualities of the whole young roaster, 
plus some special sales features of 
its own, such as: Convenience to the 
homemaker of a “pre-carved” large 
bird; it’s a versatile bird—meaty 
pieces for barbecuing, roasting or 
broiling; pieces are large enough .or 
individual stuffing; one package 
serves 6 to 8 people; and it satisfies 
a consumer preference for larger cut- 
up birds. 

To help merchandise “pre-carved 
young roasters,” as well as the whole 
birds, ASL has prepared a number of 
new recipes designed to help the 
homemaker prepare new and differ- 
ent chicken meals for family and 
company serving. The recipes are 
suitable for package insertion, if de- 
sired, or may be used as hand-outs 
or bag stuffers. Other promotional 
materials also are available. 


Maine Poultry Meeting 
Set Dec. 7 in Augusta 


AUGUSTA, MAINE—Many aspects 
of Maine’s poultry industry will be 
discussed at the fifth annual Maine 
Poultry Servicemen’s Meeting Dec. 7 
in Augusta. 

The meeting will be held in Capitol 
Grange Hall on Route 17 just outside 
Augusta. It is sponsored by the Maine 
Cooperative Extension Service and 
the Maine Poultry Allied Industries. 

At the opening session, a panel 
will discuss “Laryngotracheitis in 
Maine—Past, Present and Future.” 
Moderator will be Leroy Brown, 
Waldo county agent, Belfast. Panel 
members and their topics will be: Dr. 
J. F. Witter, University of Maine, 
Orono, “Symptoms, Types, LT in 
Other Areas;” Francis Buzzell, Maine 
Department of Agriculture, Augusta, 
“Maine’s Control Program to Date 
and Present Status of LT;” Langdon 
Andrews, Wirthmore Feeds, Camden, 
“Field Experiences and Evaluation of 
Control Program,” and Irvin Berry, 
Penobscot Poultry Co., Belfast, “Con- 
trol Program for the Future.” 

A speech, “What’s New in Poultry 
Products Development?”, by Dr. Rob- 
ert Baker, Cornell University, New 
York, will conclude the morning pro- 
gram. 

Afternoon presentations will be: 
“Working Together,” George E. Lord, 
Maine Extension Service, University 
of Maine; “You, Your Job and Your 
Customer,” John Linney, Merck & 
Co., Rahway, N.J.; “New Notes on 
Poultry Health,” Dr. Harold Chute, 
University of Maine (vaccination), 
and Dr. Douglas Stauffer, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, animal dis- 
ease eradication division, University 
of Maine (disease-free area program), 
and “Future Potential for the Maine 
Poultry Industry,” Eric Johnson, 
Ralston Purina Co. Needham 


Heights, Mass.; Frank Lipman, Lip- 
man Poultry Co., Augusta, and G. E. 
(Jim) Coleman, Nichols, Inc., Bruns- 
wick. 


Douglas Forms 
Premix Division 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Douglas 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced the formation of a premix 
feed division. W. C. McCaslin, execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager of Douglas, stated the expansion 
into the premix field is in line with 
the company’s policy of continually 
keeping pace with the latest agricul- 
tural developments. 

Douglas has been in the field of 
agricultural chemicals and grain han- 
dling equipment in the US. ‘since 
1916. Expansion plans for the premix 
feed division include coverage of the 
entire Midwest. Production will util- 
ize the Douglas Desert Gold feed 
plant at Liberty, Mo., and the com- 
pany’s vitamin and mineral premix 
plant at Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Mr. McCaslin has anounced the 
appointment of William W. Stepp as 
sales manager of the new division. 
Mr. Stepp formerly was sales man- 
ager of Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines. 

Other Douglas executives involved 
in the premix division formation in- 
clude Frank Hamm, plant production 
manager; Jim Cole, nutritionist; Paul 
F. Smith, assistant general manager, 
and Gary Neilan, advertising man- 
ager. 


Chicago Club Makes 


Christmas Party Plans 


CHICAGO—Plans for the Chicago 
Feed Club Christmas party have been 
announced by Henry S. French, chair- 
man of the party committee, and Lee 
Boyd, secretary of the club. 

The party will be at the Illinois 
Athletic Club Monday, Dec. 11. Din- 
ner, to be served at 7:15 p.m., will 
be preceded by a social hour, during 
which Don Allen, Broadway and 
night club entertainer, will perform. 
The Ernie McLean Singers will pre- 
sent a musical revue as after dinner 
entertainment. Bill Topper and his 
Tune Toppers will provide music. 

Reservations should be made with 
Landon Hoyt, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. Tickets 
will be $15 per person and checks 
made payable to the Chicago Feed 
Club should accompany the requests 
for reservations which are sent to 
Mr. Hoyt. 


Fish Meal, Solubles 


Production Declines 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
fish meal and solubles during Septem- 
ber fell off from the amount pro- 
duced in the same month of 1960, but 
the quantity processed through Sep- 
tember of this year is significantly 
greater than during the same period 
last year, the U.S. Department of the 
Interior reports. 

During September, 1961, fish meal 
production amounted to 29,000 tons— 
87% from menhaden. Fish solubles 
and homogenized fish amounted to 
11,400 tons. Compared with Septem- 
ber, 1960, meal production was down 
26% and fish solubles and homogen- 
ized fish were down 9%. 

The quantity of fish meal processed 
during the first nine months of 1961 
amounted to 248,600 tons—15,500 tons 
greater than the same period the 
previous year. Fish solubles and 
homogenized fish production totaled 
10,500 tons—1,000 tons greater than 
the nine-month period in 1960. 

Imports of fish meal January 
through August totaling 145,000 tons 
were 65% greater than during the 
same period in 1960, while imports 
of fish solubles were 2,200 tons—20% 
less than the 1960 eight-morth total. 


FEED STORE OWNER DIES 

CROSSETT, ARK. — Ovid E. 
Owens, 59, Crossett, owner of a feed 
store, died Nov. 14. He had been a 
livestock farmer 30 years in the Der- 
mott, Ark., area before moving to 
Crossett where he was in the feed 
store business. 


Turkeys Tested in 
October Down 10% 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
heavy breed turkeys tested during 
October for pullorum disease was 
10% less than the number tested in 
the same month a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Testings of heavy white breeds 
were 7% less than October, 1960— 
182,411, compared with 195,712. Test- 
ings of other heavy breeds (mostly 
broad-breasted bronze) were 12% 
smaller — 440,924, compared with 
499,839. 

During the months July through 
October, testings of heavy white 
breeds totaled 596,339—up 11% from 
this period in 1960. Other heavy 
breeds tested July through October 
totaled 828,586 — down 13% from 
these months in 1960. 

Light breed turkeys tested during 
October totaled 21,947—down 39% 
from October, 1960. Testings July 
through October totaled 74,072 — 
down 42% from comparable period 
in 1960. Testings of all breeds July 
through October, 1961, totaled 1,498,- 
997—down 7% from the same period 
in 1960. 

There were 3,141,426 chickens for 
supplying broiler hatching eggs tested 
during October—up 12% from Octo- 
ber, 1960. The cumulatiwe July 
through October total was 9,419,124 
—up 12% from these months in 1960. 
Chickens tested in October for sup- 
plying eggs for egg-type chicks ‘o- 
taled 1,647,560—up 2% from October, 
1960. Testings during the months July 
through October totaled 3,294,436— 
up 3% from these months in 1960. 


Egg Set, Chick 
Placements Drop 


SALISBURY, MD.—The national 
egg set and chick placements last 
week were slightly below the corre- 
sponding week of 1960. 

Hatcherymen in 22 reporting states 
set 42,881,000 eggs during the week. 
This was 2% above the previous 
week, but 2% below the same week 
of 1960. Settings were up in 15 of 
the 22 states. Sizeable increases were 
reported in Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
totaled 30,145,000. This was 2% above 
the previous week but slightly below 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Increases were reported for 13 states 
compared with the previous week. 
Sizeable increases were reported in 
Arkansas, Maryland, California, 
Georgia and Mississippi. 

Broiler prices averaged 12.22¢ last 
week in Delmarva compared to 12.46¢ 
the week before. A year ago the price 
was 16.29¢. 


Broiler Turkey 


Prices Move Upward 


NEW YORK—The price story for 
broilers, eggs and turkeys in this 
holiday-interrupted week: Broilers re- 
turned to 12¢ Ib. in the South; in- 
creased receipts of large and medium 
eggs kept eggs unchanged or pushed 
them lower, and heavy out-of-storage 
movement advanced the wholesale 
turkey market %-l¢ Ib. 

Southern paying prices for broilers 
were mostly 1¢ higher than a week 
earlier. The 12¢ level prevailed in all 
southern states but North Carolina 
where quotations were divided be- 
tween 11 and 12¢. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV.CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the [Dpper Midwest 
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In the early days, when the best roads were little more than trails, it was 


quite common for wagons to become mired and stuck in the mud. It was 


then necessary to literally “put a shoulder to the wheel” in an effort to 


aid the horse in freeing the stuck vehicle. Even today, no halfway 


measures are implied by the expression; it still denotes a mighty and 


dedicated effort in behalf of a cause or project. 


There’s no need for you to become stuck when trying to select the dozens 
of individual ingredients to fortify your feeds. Not when Small’s De- 
hydrated Alfalfa has “put a shoulder to the wheel” by providing more 


than 40 valuable nutrient elements and many other “unidentified factors” 


known to promote the growth and health of poultry, swine and cattle. 


We take extra care in the manufacture, storage and delivery to insure 


that you receive the full benefit of all these extra values . . . just one 
more reason why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the first choice of dis- 


criminating buyers. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 


ted alfalfa 
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Vitamin A and 


Urea Research 


Outlined at Florida Meeting 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Special Feedstuffs Correspondent 

WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA— 
Vitamin A deficiency in cattle under 
feedlot conditions has increased dur- 
ing the last few years, and this has 
brought about the revelation that un- 
der certain conditions cattle are poor 
converters of carotene to the impor- 
tant vitamin A. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson of the depart- 
ment of animal science, Purdue Uni- 
versity, told of vitamin A research 
before the Florida Nutrition Confer- 
ence, held in conjunction with the 
annual Florida Feed Assn meeting. 

At the same time, Dr. Beeson, in 
another address at the conference, 
said that as limiting factors for bac- 
terial synthesis are unlocked, it is 
possible that urea can replace a ma- 
jority of supplementary protein. 

VITAMIN A — He outlined experi- 
ments with cattle in both addresses 
and on the subject of vitamins and 
carotene he said that any substance 
or metabolic process of the animal 
which interferes with conversion of 
carotene to vitamin A can result in 
a deficiency if carotene is the only 
source. Either nitrates or “some un- 
identified substance” contained in 
natural feedstuffs may be inhibiting 
this conversion. 

Touching on the possibility’ that 
some of the nitrates now being used 
on soils may have a bearing, he de- 
scribed tests that have been made re- 
cently that show the conversion ratio 
of carotene to A must be reevaluat- 
ed for ruminants. Stress factors such 
as heat, shipping and disease also 
have a direct influence on the A re- 
quirements of cattle. 

“It has been proposed that either 
nitrates or some unidentified sub- 
stance in natural feedstuffs is inhibit- 
ing the conversion of carotene to 
vitamin A. In most cases, the fortifi- 
cation of the diet with 10,000 to 30,- 
000 L.U. of vitamin A daily has either 
prevented or cured the sub-clinical as 
well as clinical symptoms of vitamin 
A deficiency. 

“Research to date indicates that 
20,000 I.U. of vitamin A will meet 
the daily requirements for fattening 
steers under most feeding conditions. 
As a result of research and feedlot 
data, the conversion ratio of caro- 
tene to vitamin A must be reevaluat- 
ed for ruminants,” he said. 


Purdue Research 


Recent research at Purdue has 
shown the steers required a synthetic 
seurce of vitamin A if self-fed on a 
ration containing 1.0 mg. of carotene 
per lb. Seventy-two head of yearling 
steers that had previously wintered 
on a ration supplemented with 4,500 
LU. of synthetic vitamin A and 25,- 
000 LU. of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
daily were used in the study. These 
steers, he said, were not depleted of 
A when the test was started. The 


steers were self-fed on a basal ration 
composed of 88% ground ear corn, 
11% soybean oil meal, 0.7% bone- 
meal, 0.3% salt fortified with cobalt 
and minerals free choice (2 bone- 
meal:1 salt). The basal ration con- 
tained 1.0 mg. carotene per pound. 
The levels of supplemental vitamin 
A palmitate fed per head deaily were 
as follows: 0, 2,000, 4,000, 8,000, 16,- 
000 and 32,000 IU’s. 

All levels of vitamin A resulted 
in impfoved daily gain and usually 
an improvement in feed efficiency. 
Increasing the levels of A caused an 
increase in the daily feed intake, and 
this effect was most pronounced dur- 
ing the extremely warm weather. 

“It was quite obvious that the cat- 
tle receiving the higher levels of vita- 
min A suffered less from the heat. 
The carcasses from the cattle fed 
the three highest levels of supple- 
mental A graded higher; but due to 
the small number of animals involved, 
these differences were not significant. 
Steers receiving the 0 and 2,000 LU. 
of A exhibited symptoms of A defi- 
ciency such as incoordination of rear 
quarters, rough hair coat, dull eyes 
and anasarca. 

“Night blindness occurred only in 
the 0 level lot. It was quite notice- 
able that the steers on the higher 
levels of vitamin A (8,000, 16,000, 
and 32,000) had brighter hair coats 
and were more vigorous and healthy. 
Blood plasma and liver levels in- 
creased with each increment of A 
fed, but the blood carotene decreased 
when 16,000 and 32,000 L.U. of vita- 
min A were fed,” he said. 


Later Trial 


A later trial at Purdue with steer 
calves self-fed on a ground ear corn- 
soybean meal type ration without al- 
falfa, showed a highly significant in- 
crease in daily gain (20%) by forti- 
fying the diet with 20,000 I.U. of A 
per head daily. 

“Higher levels of synthetic vitamin 
A palmitate—30,000, 40,000 and 50,- 
000—did not improve the perform- 
ance of the steers over the 20,000 
I.U. level. Daily gain was increased 
30% and feed efficiency was improved 
8% from supplementing with 20,000 
LU. of vitamin A,” he said. The 
ground ear corn-soybean meal ration 
contained 0.93 mg. of carotene per 
pound. 

When 10% sun-cured alfalfa pellets 
replaced 10% corn cob in the basal 
ration, vitamin A improved gain 17% 
and feed efficiency 6%. The ration 
with 10% alfalfa pellets analyzed 
2.26 mg. of carotene, which is about 
3.5 times the accepted requirement. 

“Even on this high carotene in- 
take, the steers with no supplemental 
A developed typical clinical symp- 
toms of A deficiency such as anasar- 
ca, spreading shoulders, posterior 
stiffness, and night blindness. With 
10% alfalfa pellets in the diet, maxi- 


mum response was obtained by feed- 
ing 20,000 I.U. of synthetic vitamin 
A daily,” he said. 

In general, blood plasma levels of 
A increased as the level of A fed was 
increased from 10,000 to 50,000 LU. 
daily. 

A majority of studies indicate that 
for maximum performances, the 
blood plasma A levels should be 50 
meg. per 100 ml. or more. 

“The carotene levels in the blood 
were decreased as the level of A in- 
take was increased. This may indi- 
cate that carotene conversion to vita- 
min A in the intestinal mucosa is 
influenced by vitamin A in the diet,” 
Dr. Beeson explained. 

UREA—In his talk on urea, Dr. 
Beeson said the limiting factors are 
not the supply or the cost but mere- 
ly lack of basic knowledge on the 
nature of protein synthesis by micro- 
bial life in the rumen and the nutri- 
ents required—both qualitative and 
quantitative—for maximum produc- 
tion. 

“We must find the answers to the 
simple question: ‘Does a ruminant 
have the potential to synthesize more 
than one-third of the protein needs 
from urea?’ When we unlock the se- 
crets of protein synthesis in the ru- 
men, a majority of the supplementary 
protein (50-75%) can be furnished by 
urea,” he said. 

Urea is a simple non-protein or- 
ganic compound which contains as a 
commercial preparation 42% nitro- 
gen and is potentially equivalent to 
a 262% protein feed. 

“However, urea alone has no pro- 
tein value for livestock. Bacterial 
protein of good quality is formed in 
the rumen by bacterial synthesis and 
is subsequently digested by enzymes 
in the stomachs and intestines of the 
host animal. Bacterial protein is then 
metabolized and synthesized into 
body protein in the form of meat, 
milk and wool. Urea has no practical 
function in monogastric animals,” he 
explained. 

Since all of the essential nutrients, 
both major and minor, are not known, 
some of the better known critical 
nutrients that should be supplied in 
a protein supplement or complete ra- 
tion containing urea include adequate 
level of starch feeds such as corn, 
milo or hominy for energy, sugars, 
adequate level of available phospho- 
rus, trace minerals, dehydrated alfal- 
fa meal (5 to 14%), avoidance of use 
of high fiber “filler” feeds such as 
screenings, oat hulls, corn cobs and a 
good urea supplement. 

Inasmuch as urea has no energy 
value, it must be combined with a 
high energy feed, and sugars (glu- 
cose, sucrose, molasses) are inferior 
to starch for urea utilization. The 
urea supplement should contain as 
high quality ingredients and essential 
nutrients as a protein supplement 
made up entirely of natural proteins. 

Urea, he said, is an excellent source 
of crude protein when fed at proper 
daily level to cattle, but when used 
excessively, it is toxic. The intake, 
for maximum performance, for cattle 
should not exceed 0.2 Ib. per head 


ILLINOIS CONVENTION — Photos above are scenes 
from the joint convention of the Illinois Feed Assn. and 
& Hatchery Federation held in 
Springfield. In the first picture, left to right, are officers 
of the feed association who were reelected: A. T. Myren, 
Springfield, treasurer; Roy F. Hewitt, Hillsboro, presi- 


the Illinois Poultry 


dent, and Henry Marlowe, Huntley, vice president. Also 
pictured are three convention speakers, left to right, Al- 
vin E. Oliver, executive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Washington; Kenneth Monfort, 
Monfort Feedlots, Greeley, Colo., and Paul M. Stokes, 
management consultant, Rogers, Slade & Hill, New York. 


STORED POULTRY PEAKS 
AS EGG STOCKS DIP 


WASHINGTON — More frozen 
poultry was in storage Nov. 1 than 
ever before, but, in contrast, shell 
egg holdings on that date were the 
lowest on record and frozen egg 
stocks were at their lowest Nov. 1 
point since 1936. 

US. Department of Agriculture 
calculations show that about 69% 
of the Nov. 1 frozen poultry inven- 
tory was in turkeys—373 million 
pounds or 91 million pounds more 
than a year earlier. 

Shell eggs in storage dipped to 
145,000 cases, slightly over half the 
level of Nov. 1, 1960, stocks and about 
a third of average. Frozen egg stocks 
were down to 87 million pounds, well 
below the Nov. 1 average of 117 mil- 
lion pounds. 


daily, or not more than one third of 
the protein requirement. 

“The daily intake is the key to the 
formulation of urea feeds and not 
the percentage. For example, you can 
feed up to 4.0 lb. daily of a supple- 
ment containing 5% urea but not 
more than 2.0 lb. of a supplement 
with 10% urea. Therefore, it is diffi- 
cult to set down iron-clad rules for 
urea formulation on a per cent basis,” 
he added. 

If daily feed requirements are prop- 
er, a safe recommendation would be 
for a grain ration to contain 2.0% 
with a maximum daily feed of 10 Ib., 
for example. 


Amino Acid Additions 


A new approach to determine the 
limitation of urea has seen the addi- 
tion of amino acids (lysine and meth- 
ionine) and may be part of the an- 
swer to the question of the amount 
of nutrients required for maximum 
protein synthesis in cattle, he said. 

“It is well known that rumen mi- 
cro-organism can make protein from 
urea and other non-protein nitrogen 
compounds to supply about one third 
of the daily protein needs of cattle. 
Bacterial protein formed by biologi- 
cal synthesis in the rumen is sub- 
sequently digested in the stomach 
and intestine of the animal. All of 
the ten essential amino acids neces- 
sary for growth can be synthesized 

(Turn to VITAMIN A, page 95) 


Florida Group Changes 
Name, Elects Officers 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA— 
The Florida Feed Dealers Assn. in 
the future will be known as the 
Florida Feed Assn. The new name 
was adopted at the annual conven- 
tion in Grand Bahama in order to 
have a name more inclusive for the 
various branches of the industry. 

The name was adopted following 
the appointment of a committee to 
study the change at last year’s ses- 
sion at Gainesville. 

Roger Eikenberry was elected pres- 
ident for the 1962 term, with James 
Barnhardt and Robert Robinson 
elected first and second vice presi- 
dents, respectively. Robert Alexander. 
was elected secretary and James 
Jewett, treasurer. 

New directors were also elected. 
They are: Mr. Eikenberry, Mr. Barn- 
hardt, Mr. Robinson, Keith Morgan, 
Mr. Jewett, Leonard Banks, Law- 
rence Howard, Eugene McCoy, Julian 
Smith, Bart Ahlstrom, W. L. Jack- 
son, Russ Godwin, Mr. Alexander and 
Tom Lord. 

A new charter and a new set of 
by-laws were adopted during the ses- 
sion to replace a charter that had 
been in existence since the formation 
of the association in 1932 when the 
group was incorporated as the Flor- 
ida Agriculture Feed & Supply Deal- 
ers Assn. The name was changed in 
1948 to the Florida Feed Dealers 
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Heavy White Poult 
Hatch Up; Other 
Breeds Off from ’60 


WASHINGTON—Despite low tur- 
key prices, the hatch of heavy white 
breed poults in October was still 
somewhat ahead of corresponding 


output in 1960, according to the USS. | 


Department of Agriculture. 


| 


However, the hatch of other heavy | 


breeds and of light breeds was 
down from October, 1960, in addition 
to being down seasonally. The total 
of all poults hatched in October, at 
some 1.6 million, was 16% less than 
the total a year earlier. 

USDA said that heavy white breed 
poult production during October was 
some 1.1 million—5% larger than in 
October last year. The hatch of other 
heavies, at 218,000, was off 32%, 


and 


the light breed total, at 222,000, was 


down 53%. 

Since the first of the year, hatch- 
eries have produced some 107.4 mil- 
lion poults, up 22% from the same 
period of 1960. The cumulative out- 
put of heavy white breeds since Jan- 
uary was up 44%, while other heavy 
breeds were up 16%. Light breeds 
were up 8%. 

The November hatch of heavy 
white breeds is expected to be about 
the same as in November last year, 
but the hatches of other heavies and 
of light breeds will be considerably 
smaller, based on figures on eggs in 
incubators Nov. 1. 


Maple Leaf Mills 


Buys Broiler Firm 


TORONTO—One of Canada’s top 
volume feed manufacturers, Maple 
Leaf Mills, Ltd, has entered the 
broiler processing, hatchery and poul- 
try egg production field. 

Maple Leaf has purchased Sky- 
Line Farms, Ltd., Kettleby, Ont., 30 
miles north of Toronto. Sky-Line 
Farms includes a hatchery and a 
modern processing plant with a ca- 
pacity of 150,000 broilers weekly. 


In addition, several thousand egg | 
type hens are kept on the farm. The | 


firm has its own egg grading station. 
Ray Marshall, president and founder 
of Sky-Line Farms, Ltd., will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

Maple Leaf Mills is the product of 
the merger last spring of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., and Toronto Ele- 
vators, Ltd. 


AVI Equipment Burns 


DARDANELLE, ARK. — The Ar- 
kansas Valley Industries, Inc., feed 
mill here narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by fire Nov. 18 when a conflagra- 
tion of unknown origin ruined AVI’s 
headquarters maintenance shop. 

Clyde Crouch, AVI’s feed mill su- 
perintendent, reported that a new 
automobile, a truck chassis, a light 
farm tractor, considerable equipment 
and a large stock of truck and car 
tires were destroyed or completely 
ruined. The shop was headquarters 
for about 100 cars and trucks of the 
AVI industry. 


Plant Closes 


BENTONVILLE, ARK. — The Ar- 
kansas Poultry Co-op processing 
plant here, at which a strike by un- 
ion workers has been staged since 
Oct. 23, was shut down this week for 
repairs. George Melbourn, plant man- 
ager, said a week of repairs will pre- 
pare the plant for operations. 

The strike, by members of Local 
403, Amalgamated Meat Packers, is 
said to have been the result of fail- 
ure of the union and management to 
agree upon plant operational proce- 
dures. The processing plant has had 
an annual payroll amounting to ap- 
proximately $500,000. 


| 


Pfizer Terramycin 
‘Checkstakes’ Contest 
Offered Nationwide 


NEW YORK —A nation-wide con- 
sumer sweepstakes was launched this 
week by the agricultural division of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., with $25,000 
offered as the grand top prize, 


The contest, known as “Check- 
stakes,” provides for 1,000 second 
prizes, each constituting a $5 gift 


certificate good toward the purchase 
of any Terramycin product. The con- 
test is being carried in all rural areas 
of the country through consumer ad- 
vertising in 28 state farm publica- 
tions. 

Local dealers handling Pfizer agri- 
cultural products will also make en- 
try forms available. 

Any resident in the U.S. may enter 
“Checkstakes” except those living in 
states where local contest laws make 
contests void. Employees of Pfizer 
and its advertising agencies are in- 
eligible. 

To enter “Checkstakes” a contest- 
ant writes his or her name after 
“Pay to the order of” on the face 
of the check carried in the Pfizer ad- 
vertising announcing the contest. To- 
gether with the check, complete with 
name and address, the contestant in- 
cludes a boxtop from any Terramycin 
animal health product, or a tag from 
any feed containing the broad spec- 
trum antibiotic Terramycin (oxytet- 
racycline). 


Turkey Orders, Hearing 
Schedule Criticized 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation this week 
went on record as opposed to 


the | 


proposed national turkey marketing | 
| when directors of the Minnesota Tur- 


orders. 

A federation resolution described 
the order proposals as an attempt 
to solve an economic problem by the 
political route. It condemned as con- 
trary to Farm Bureau policy the at- 
tempt by “farm planners” to “even- 
tually put all commodities under na- 
tionwide marketing orders.” 

Earlier, Charles B. Shuman, nation- 


| al Farm Bureau president, told the 


| Minnesota group 


that USDA was 


“trying to ram through” a turkey 


| control program while the industry 


is beset by low prices. 

“The administration is taking ad- 
vantage of the low price situation 
and quite gleefully and rapidly mov- 
ing toward controls,” he said. “And 
the speed with which they are operat- 


| ing in the proposed control program 


indicates they want to have it in 


| force before the increase in consump- 


| tion 


decrease 
come- 


and 
will 


in production— 


which make such con- 


| trols unnecessary.” 


Mr. Shuman said the turkey order 
proposals represent a “foot-in-the- 
door approach to bring all livestock 


| production under federal controls.” 


He charged that USDA was trying 


| to avoid actual turkey growers in set- 


In place of the boxtop or tag, the | 


contestant may also submit a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper on which he has 
printed in block letters the brand 
name of Pfizer’s antibiotic. All en- 
tries should be mailed to Terramycin 
Checkstakes, P.O. Box WW, Chicago 
77, Il. 

Entries for ‘“Checkstakes” must be 
postmarked not later than midnight 
Jan. 31. A contestant may enter as 
often as he likes, using the check en- 
try form plus appropriate enclosure, 
for each separate mailing. 

The first entry drawn in the con- 
test will win the $25,000 top prize. 
The next 1,000 entries drawn will 
each win a $5 gift certificate toward 
the purchase of any Terramycin prod- 
uct. 

Winners will be notified by mail 
approximately one month after the 
close of the Pfizer contest. 

“Checkstakes” and the availability 
of the check entry forms in state 
farm papers and at local dealers will 
also be promoted in Pfizer radio spots 
in many areas of the nation. 


OCTOBER PULLET 
PLACEMENTS DROP 24°% 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
domestic placements of pullet chicks 
for broiler hatchery supply flocks by 
leading primary breeders during Oc- 
tober took the biggest drop of any 
month this year. Placements were 
24% below October, 1960, and, also, 
were 2% below the same month of 
1959, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The 26,532,000 total for the first 
10 months of 1961 is still 5% more 
than the first 10 months of 1960, how- 
ever. 

October domestic placements of 
pullet chicks totaled 1,950,000 com- 
pared with 2,558,000 in the same 
month last year. Total October place- 
ments (domestic plus exports) were 
reported at 2,186,000 compared to 
2,756,000 a year ago. 

The 24% October decline from a 
year ago follows a 16% drop during 
September. July and August had in- 
creases of 12% and 8%, respective- 
ly, in comparison with last year. 

The primary breeders included in 
this report account for a very large 
percentage of total supply of replace- 
ment pullets for broiler hatchery sup- 
ply flocks. 


He cited the 
being held dur- 
and over a 


ting up public hearings 
Des Moines hearing 


ing Thanksgiving week 


weekend, and the Las Vegas hearing | 2 ‘ 
| growers charged that federation di- 


as examples of time and place which 
make it more difficult for growers in 
such important states as Minnesota 
and California to attend. 


CHICKS 


(Continued from page 


1) 


| ture’s latest hatchery report shows 
| that egg-type chicks hatched in Octo- 


ber totaled some 24.2 million—up a 
sharp 43% from a year earlier. Broil- 
er chick output in October was down 
from a year ago, however. This was 


| the first time in 1961 that output of 


broiler chicks showed 


a decline from 
the corresponding month of 1960. 
Following up the October increase 
in egg-type chicks, there also will be 
an increase in November over 1960, 
according to figures on eggs in incu- 


| bators. 


The October increase of 43% over 
a year earlier follows gains of 26 and 
32% in August and September, re- 
spectively. Early in 1961, there were 
marked increases over 1960 in the 
hatch of egg-type chicks. Then in 
the important months of May and 
June there were increases, but in the 
late hatch increases were shown 
again. For the first 10 months of 
1961, the hatch of egg-type chicks 
totaled some 482.1 million—up 9% 
from the same period of 1960. 

November Up Also 

“Looking at November, USDA re- 
ported that the number of eggs in 
incubators on Nov. 1 was 32% larger 
than a year earlier. Imost all re- 
gions showed increases—the percent- 
age increases including the following: 
New England, 26; middle Atlantic, 
22: east north central, 88; west north 
central, 15; south Atlantic, 16; east 
south central, 74; west south central, 
17; Pacific, 29. The mountain states 
were down 4%. 

In October, all regions showed in- 
creases over a year earlier, and most 
of the percentage increases were sub- 
stantial. Some of the broiler areas 
were among those showing big gains. 

Broiler chick output in October to- 
taled 137.3 million—down 4% from a 
year earlier. The cumulative broiler 
chick output for the first 10 months 
was 1.8 billion—up 9% from 1960 
The number of eggs in incubators on 
Nov. 1 was down 6% from the same 
date last year, indicating another 
cutback in the hatch in November. 
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MINNESOTA GROUP 
OPPOSES ORDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Prospects for ap- 
proval of turkey marketing orders 
probably were dimmed this week 


key Growers Assn. approved a resolu- 


| tion opposing marketing orders for 


turkeys and turkey hatching eggs. 

The representatives of growers in 
the nation’s biggest turkey state said 
the orders, as now written, would 
benefit egg producers and hatchery- 
men rather than growers. They said 
the orders would force up prices of 
poults through competitive bidding, 
encourage feed firms to buy hatch- 
eries in order to get poults for con- 
tract growers and discriminate 
against major producing areas. 

A Minnesota delegation hedfled by 
Roy Munson, executive secretary of 
the association, and Stanley Schewe, 
president, planned to attend a Des 
Moines hearing late this week, but 
the Minnesota group’s major testi- 
mony will be presented at the Chi- 
cago hearing starting Dec. 8. 


lowa Opponents 


Organize Group 
DES MOINES — Spokesmen for 


| some 50 members of the Iowa Turkey 


| Federation announced plans for an 


organization to protest the federa- 


| tion’s official position favoring turkey 


marketing orders. 
In a statement released by tempo- 
rary directors of the new group, the 


| rectors had promoted marketing or- 


ders “without benefit of proper sur- 


| vey, adequate consultation or discus- 
| sion with Iowa turkey growers and 


egg producers.” 

The new group is called the In- 
dependent Turkey Growers Assn. 
Most of the members are in northern 
Iowa, and they are said to produce 
some 2 million birds a year. Some 
Minnesota growers were reported to 
have been contacted for possible 
membership also. 

The secretary of the Iowa federa- 
tion said he thinks it is fine for grow- 
ers opposed to testify at the hearings, 
but he said he didn’t believe it was 
necessary to form an independent 
organization to do so. He said the 
orders had been discussed at four 
area meetings. 


Feed Mill Burns 


LANCASTER, CAL.— The Ante- 
lope Valley Cattle & Milling Co. 
burned Nov. 17. Lost was the entire 
feed mill, including pellet mill, grind- 
er and mixers. With some 12,000 cat- 
tle on feed, the firm will get its feed 
from neighboring mills until the dam- 
age can be repaired. 


1957 Bulk body 10 ft. long 14 in. dis- 
charge auger. Has bag compartment 
in rear and unit is guaranteed to be in 


first class operating condition. Our 
ordinary price $1100.00. Buy of the 
week price 4850.00. 

You'll find Dodgen to be headquarters 
for reconditioned bulk feed bodies. 
Write for used equipment list—photos 
and descriptions. 
DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
3332 Main St. 
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Trial Pending for 


Feed Suit Filed 
In Texas Court 


DALLAS—-Trial is pending here in 
a court case involving a Ralston 
Purina Co. claim of more than half 
a million dollars in unpaid broiler 
feed bills and a counter-claim by the 
defendant, Western Hatcheries’ presi- 
dent, asking for dismissal of Purina’s 
complaints, compensatory damages 
of $1% million and triple damages of 
$4% million for alleged violation of 
anti-trust laws. 

This report comes from the Dallas 
Morning News which says the case 
“has caused a lot of talk in Texas 
poultry circles the past year.” 

Pre-trial hearings were held re- 
cently in a US. district court here, 
but, as yet, no date has been set for 
the actual trial, the newspaper re- 
ported Nov. 19. 


Suit Filed Year Ago 

Purina, which filed its original suit 
in December, 1960, is asking the 
court to direct Joseph Fechtel, presi- 
dent of Western Hatcheries, Dallas, 
to pay $578,081.59 claimed due on 
poultry feed. 

Mr. Fechtel, who filed his answer 
to Purina’s amended complaint Sept. 
5, 1961, alleges that Purina was negli- 
gent in formulating and mixing feeds 
delivered to Western's feeding opera- 
tions at Hope, Ark.; Center, Texas; 
Ruston, La., and Terrell, Texas. 

Mr. Fechtel has told the court that 
he is not obligated to pay for the 
feed because, according to him, it 
violated feed control regulations and 
did not meet representations and 
warranties made by Purina. 

Purina has denied Mr. 
claims. 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes denied 
Purina full protection of its poultry 
feed processing secrets, but did rule 
that Purina’s feed formulations and 
processes would be divulged only to 
designated persons connected with 
the suit and that the feed formulas 
would not become a part of the trial’s 
public record. 

Mr. Fechtel has claimed that 
Purina induced him to enter commer- 
cial broiler growing in November, 
1957. He also has alleged that Purina 
agreed to maintain a contribution of 
$1 million in feed in his business and 
that the feed manufacturing firm 
does not have the right to withdraw 
from the agreement. 


Other Charges 
Mr. Fechtel’s answer states that 
payment for feed was to come only 
from profits derived by the sale of 
poultry grown by him on Purina feed. 
He further states that no profits have 
been realized. 


The Dallas Morning News reported 
that Mr. Fechtel has also charged 
Purina with misusing confidential in- 
formation, interfering with contract 
growers and with defamation and 
slander. 

In addition, the defendant alleges 
that Purina has created a monopoly 
in violation of anti-trust laws by 
hatching and growing broilers. 


Management Topic at 
Cincinnati Feed Club 


CINCINNATI— “Management De- 
mands in 1963,” was the topic of 
Prof. Kenneth Wilson, dean of the 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Cincinnati, when he 
spoke to members of the Cincinnati 
Feed Club Nov. 13. 

He said that management should 
have a goal of meeting consumer de- 
mands which have changed rapidly 
since 1950. He urged management to 
work with employees as a team, to 
help individuals to develop ideals and 
to create an atmosphere wherein 
salesmen can contribute constructive 
ideas. 


Fechtel’s 
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Eugene Spitzer Named 


Murphy Vice President 


BURLINGTON, WIS.—Eugene H. 
Spitzer has been appointed vice pres- 
ident in charge of technical services 
for Murphy Products Co., it was an- 
nounced by the Murphy board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Spitzer, who joined the Bur- 
lington livestock concentrate feed 
firm in 1950, will be responsible for 
product development, product control, 
research, production and research in 
technical sales development. 

Mr. Spitzer’s applied feed research 
work at the Murphy research farm 
has uncovered several products intro- 
duced as feed industry “firsts” by the 
company, Officials said in announcing 
the promotion. These include the 
phenothiazine carrying W-R-Min 
Mineral Feed for cattle, Baby Pig 
Minerals, Spuron and, more recently, 
High Vitamin A Beef Concentrate. 

Mr. Spitzer is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin where he 
majored in biochemistry and special- 
ized in animal nutrition. Following 
graduation he worked as a nutrition 
research assistant and pursued grad- 
uate study at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

He has worked on the research staff 
of Armour and Co., Chicago, and on 
the research staff of the Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis. He is 
an active member of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Nutrition 
Council and is actively affiliated with 
the Dairy Science Assn., Poultry 
Science Assn. and the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production. 


REPLACE FEED STORE 

DAYTON, WASH.—Construction is 
underway at the site of Dayton Feed 
Store here on a new steel building to 
replace the frame structure destroyed 
by fire last August. The building will 
be 40 x 100 ft. A 40 x 40 ft. section 
will be used for sales floor and office. 
The remainder will house feeds, sup- 
plies and a new roller mill. 


"STATESMANSHIP’ 


(Continued from page 1) 


titled “What Does the Future Hold 
for Grain Men?” were among the 
features of the program built around 
the theme “Creating a Better Image.” 
National, regional and state level of- 
ficials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture were on the firing line 
for the free-wheeling discussion ses- 
sion. 

Among questions answered for 
some of over 1,000 persons attending 
the convention were: How much corn 
will the government sell? What will 
the price of this corn be? Are gov- 
ernment programs encouraging on- 
farm storage construction going to 
aggravate the problem of an excess 
of storage space? 


Policies Outlined 

Returning to the remarks made 
by Mr. Oliver, he said that persons 
in the feed and grain industries must 
tell their stories to their representa- 
tives in Congress. He outlined the 
policies of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. during the past year 
and spoke of the importance of ad- 
hering closely to GFDNA’s resolu- 
tions. The growth of government’s 
role in the grain trade during the 
past 10 years has been tremendous, 
he said, and the trade has been 
caught in the middle, facing tremen- 
dous challenges. He charged that 
Commodity Credit Corp. sales set 
the market price, and rumors of its 
sales influence the market. 

The association executive high- 
lighted changes in grain storage pat- 
terns and requirements and _ the 
“alarming effect” on warehousemen 
in some areas. “Indications are that 
we must be prepared for even greater 
adjustments in the months and years 
ahead,” he commented. He pointed 
out that USDA, with the support of 


Congress, is committed to reduction 
of grain inventories. 

Mr. Oliver charged that govern- 
ment action has been for the benefit 
of farmers with little consideration 
for those who market the farmer’s 
product. 

Pointing out industry’s contribution 
to the needs of agriculture, he cited 
the present 10,000 warehouses with a 
capacity of 4,730,000,000 bu. under 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment and compared this with 10 
years ago when about one-fourth this 
capacity was available for storage of 
farm crops. 

He warned the group not to under- 
estimate the importance of farm stor- 
age and the guaranteed farm storage 
income policy. 

Marketing Orders 

In another area of government re- 
lationship to the feed and grain indus- 
tries, he explained the plans for tur- 
key marketing orders and questioned 
the effect they might have on the 
competitive system. He said market- 
ing orders usually bring tighter and 
tighter control over production. He 
indicated that present regional and 
local marketing orders could not be 
compared to the national marketing 
orders proposed. 

He said the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s supply - management 
techniques have been called “social 
engineering.” 

The GFDNA official recalled the 
highlights of the USDA announce- 
ment to offer price support on 1961 
crop soybeans through warehouse- 
storage loans and purchase agree- 
ments to cooperative soybean mar- 
keting associations. He said the de- 
cision discriminated against one seg- 
ment of the industry and for this 
reason was opposed by the associa- 
tion. 

Panel Discussions 

For the panel discussion, moderator 
was Dean Daniels, vice president of 
McMaster Grain Co., Sioux City. 
Panelists were: Roland F. Ballou, as- 
sistant deputy administrator, Commo- 
dity Operations, Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Joseph Haspray, direc- 
tor, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA, Evanston, Il, and Harold 
Brightwell, program specialist, Iowa 
ASCA office, Des Moines. 

When asked how much corn the 
government will sell, Mr. Haspray 
told the feed and grain men that 
$726 million in corn and grain sor- 
ghum must be sold to pay on the cost 
of the feed grain program. 

In regard to the price of this corn, 
he said that no minimum floor price 
has been established. However, he 
indicated that last year’s prices to 
the farmer will be a guide. 

Asked if government encourage- 
ment of on-farm storage construc- 
tion would aggravate the surplus of 
storage space, Mr. Brightwell said 
that the government loan program 
for such space with guaranteed stor- 
age income for two years was drawn 
up before the storage surplus situa- 
tion appeared. He also indicated that 
much of the storage being construct- 
ed is to replace outmoded existing 
on-farm facilities. 

Speaking on the agriculture’ prob- 
lems, Mr. Ballou commented that 
modern day international society 
“brings about problems over which 
our own government has no control.” 

He told the convention that there 
is nothing to indicate that the gov- 
ernment will not be in the grain busi- 
ness for some time to come, and he 
said it looks as though Commodity 
Credit Corp. will merchandise double 
the 300 million bushels sold last year. 

He pointed out that currently there 
is somewhat less grain going under 
support than for a year earlier. 

Inefficiency Charged 

Referring to charges of inefficiency 
brought about by controls, Mr. Ballou 
said that it seemed to him that pro- 
ducing more grain than can be used 
in this country and abroad is also 
inefficient. 


To reassure the feed men in the 
group, he said that the government 
is obligated under the feed grain bill 
not to let feed inputs get far out of 
line in price. 

He concluded by saying that be- 
cause government agricultural pro- 
grams are producer oriented it should 
not be concluded that they are “anti- 
trade.” 

Mr. Haspray commented that 
there is going to be a material short- 
age of free corn during the year and 
added, “We expected to be a big and 
active seller of corn throughout the 
year.” Currently, he explained, load- 
ing orders are being used as a means 
of encouraging sales. He said that if 
the warehouseman purchases this 
grain, it is credited against the load- 
ing orders for his warehouse. 

Mr. Haspray stated that the gov- 
ernment prefers to sell the corn at 
the local level to avoid the paper 
work and costs of moving it to termi- 
nals. 

He pointed out that there is no 
bushel quota limit on purchases of 
the government corn. 

The government agriculture 
spokesmen assured their interested 
audience that grain will be moved 
from both UGSA warehouses and 
government bin sites, so private facil- 
ities will not be empty until soybean 
take-over time next year. 

Mr. Ballou told the grain men that 
their business may change to a basis 
where the profit is made from mer- 
chandising rather than from ware- 
housing. 

Officers Elected 

Officers elected during the conven- 
tion include: Glenn Swartzendruber, 
Wieston Grain Co., Manson, Iowa, 
president; Adrian M. Neil, Adrian M. 
Neil Co., Tama, Iowa, vice president; 
Keith Cummings, Specifide, Inc., Des 
Moines, treasurer; Bob Skinner, Des 
Moines, executive vice president, and 
Ken Ludlow, Des Moines, executive 
director. Other members of the board 
of directors include: Jerry O'Dowd, 
Mid-States Grain Co. Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa; Carmon Johnson, Johnson Feed 
& Grain, Brooklyn, Iowa; Gaige Wal- 
ters, Squealer Feed Co., Harlan, 
Iowa; Joe Spore, Davenport Eleva- 
tor Co., Davenport, and Merrill Shaw, 
New Hartford Elevator, New Hart- 
ford, Iowa. 


HOW SOON? 
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might expect a restoration of turkey 
prices to 1960 levels, he says. 

Mr. Karpoff says an adequate sup- 
ply shrinkage cannot develop before 
about August of next year. To achieve 
prices of the level of 1960, production 
ought to move back down to the 1960 
level, he indicated. That year, about 
85 million birds were raised con- 
trasted with 107 million in 1961. Such 
a production cut is not likely to occur 
in Mr. Karpoff’s judgment. 

Left alone, the 1962 turkey crop is 
likely to be a large one, although 
possibly not fully up to the 1961 
record, he said. For prices to go up 
depends upon a shrinkage in supply, 
he stated. 

Turning to broilers, the USDA 
specialist noted that hatching egg 
settings in late October and early 
November were below a year ago by 
46%, but added that this will not 
bring January slaughter down to a 
point sufficient to create a noticeable 
supply pinch. 

For the more distant future, recent 
sales of breeder pullet chicks have 
been at a level that would provide an 
ample supply of hatching eggs from 
a breeder flock which through Febru- 
ary could actually be larger than the 
flock of the preceding year, he says. 

Mr. Karpoff expects attrition in 
broiler production to come slowly be- 
cause many firms have access both to 
good financial reserves built up in 
the profitable year of 1960 and long 
lines of credit from suppliers. 

Meanwhile, whether it be turkeys 
or broilers, the consumer is supplied 
with low priced poultry. 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 


- ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 


such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


4 NUMBER OF _ EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 

: BIRDS | CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 

‘csc TEST #23 524 $15.34 

COLLEGE TEST #58 964 $13.95 

> COLLEGE TEST #60 300 $ 9.50 

FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 $ 6.55 } 
COLLEGE TEST #82 600 $21.85 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 $22.58 ‘ 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. GY 


'N MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, O.F. 
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that’s the amount of 

zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 


One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 
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WEST VIRGINIA OFFICERS—New officers and directors of the West Vir- 
ginia Feed Dealers’ Assn. were elected at the recent convention in Davis. 
Directors are, standing, left to right, Ernest Bond, agriculture division, Amer- 
jean Cyanamid, Jane Lew; Fred Roland, Roland Feeds, Bluefield; Charles 
Halterman, Shawnee Milling Co., Petersburg, and A. Houston Booth, South- 
ern States Cooperative, Clarksburg. Officers seated, left to right, are Mrs. 
Rheba Dolan, State Department of Agriculture, Charleston, secretary-treas- 
urer; E. H. (Ed) Nelson, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Bridgeport, president, 
and W. E. Gayle, Gwinn Milling Co., Huntington, second vice president. Not 


in the picture is M. J. Foster, Foster Feed Co., Weston, first vice president. 


Officers Elected by 
Féed Dealers Group 
In West Virginia 


DAVIS, W.VA.—E. H. (Ed) Nel- 
son, Bridgeport, was elected presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Feed Deal- 
ers’ Assn. at the two-day annual con- 
vention here. Mr. Nelson is territory 
sales manager for John W. Eshelman 
& Sons. 

Other officers elected were: M. J. 
Foster, Foster Feed Co. Weston, 
first vice president; W. E. Gayle, 
Gwinn Milling Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Rheba Dolan, West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected for 1962-63 
were: Charles Halterman, Shawnee 
Milling Co., Petersburg; Ernest Bond, 
American Cyanamid Co., Jane Lew; 
Fred Roland, Roland Feeds, Blue- 
field, and A. Houston Booth, South- 
ern States Cooperative, Clarksburg. 

Mr. Nelson outlined a seven-point 
program of action for the group: 

Coordinate the efforts of the asso- 
ciation and the State Department of 
Agriculture toward completion of a 
workable uniform feed law with con- 


PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USES 


Help customers feed hogs, cattle, pou!try, 
turkeys and sheep. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY 


ONLY PAMCO UNLOADS and LOADS 
FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 


Your customers don’t need to strain themselves “lifting and tot- 
ing” sacks and baskets. Customers become more competent 
business men while PAMCO does the work. At the same time 
PAMCO shrinks your overhead costs. You win new customers 
and spark increased profits while taking the backache out of 
customer service. 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


1406 S. 7th St. Oskaloosa, lowa Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


DISTRIBUTION 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Phone JUniper 3-6421 
™~ Paris, 
EXPORT OFFICE 
31st New York 1, Nn. Y. 
CABLE: “HOLZDUF,” New York 


INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUY- 
ING OR SERVICE: East Grand Forks, Ming. « Oska- 
loose, lowa @ New York, N.Y. @ Tulsa, Okle. @ 
Dallas, Texas @ St. Paris, Ohio @ London, England 
Bremen, Germany © Paris, France « Jefterson, Ga. 


PAMCO--Scst name on bulk tucks. . 
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BACK SAVER SEMI-TRAILER = 
OR PNEUMATIC SKIPPER UNLOADER 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


Paul E. Mullinix Rebert E. Miller 


siderations for all segments of the 
feed industry. 

Work for the complete cooperation 
of the association with the West Vir- 
ginia University college of agricul- 
ture and the university extension 
service. A study will be made of the 
possibility of an association spon- 
sored scholarship fund for the col- 
lege of agriculture. 

Keep present membership informed 
on matters pertaining to the associ- 
ation as well as information pertinent 
to the operation of their feed enter- 
prises. 

Instigate a membership drive to 
strengthen the association. 

Assist in industry procurement, 
proper legislation and good publicity 
for the state. 

Study the possibilities of more mar- 
keting services to be offered produc- 
ers of products resulting from the 
use of food products and services. 

Keep abreast of federal govern- 
ment controls on products relative to 
the industry, and be in a position to 
recommend or oppose controls that 
tend to affect the feed industry. 

Mr. Nelson told the membership, 
“We must look forward to 1962 with 
the object of rendering better serv- 
ice, the elimination of uneconomical 
and wasteful methods of distribution 
and placing the feed, fertilizer and 
seed industry on a sounder basis in 
West Virginia.” 

More than 150 feed dealers and 
industry representatives attended the 
convention. At a banquet, J. T. John- 
son, commissioner of agriculture, re- 
ported. He was followed by the prin- 
cipal address by Paul E. Mullinix, 
director for community service, 
Southern States Cooperative, Rich- 
mond, Va., who called for a. more 
unified feed organization. 

On the program were Robert E. 
Miller, director of marketing for 
Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y., 
who spoke on 
“What Is Our Fu- 
ture as Retail Feed 
Dealers?” J. B. 
Lauber, general 
manager of Wirth- 
more Mills, Tole- 
do, Ohio, spoke on 
credit at the deal- 
er level. 

H. T. Reger, op- 
erating loan offi- J. B. Lauber 
cer, Farm Home Administration, 
Morgantown, discussed rural devel- 
opment and how FHA can work with 
feed dealers. Dr. G. C. Anderson, 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, spoke and showed slides on 
what is new at the school. 
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3-POINT PRIDE PLAN 
FOR ‘PORK INDUSTRY’ 


ST. LOUIS—Bernard Ebbing, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has put 
forth a three point plan to instill 
pride in the swine industry. Mr. Eb- 
bing termed industry pride a “pressing 
need” when he spoke at the National 
Swine Industry Conference here. 

He proposes: 

To build a common bond, esprit de 
corps, “pork industry” be accepted 
as a new name for the swine industry. 

Greater recognition be given 
achievements and problems through- 
out the industry. 

A better selling job should be done 
all the way from the producer 
through the rest of the industry to 
improve the sales position with the 
consumer. 

“I believe producers should have 
an air of pride that they are associ- 
ated with this great industry in- 
stead of saying: ‘I’m just a hog farm- 
er,’” Mr. Ebbing declared. 


Hog of the Future 
Not as Far Away 


As Was Expected 


ST. LOUIS—A meatier pig can be 
produced sooner than had been ex- 
pected three years ago, Dr. J. C. 
Hillier, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, indicated in a speech to 
the National Swine Industry Confer- 
ence here. 

Dr. Hillier, as a speaker at: the 
swine conference in 1958, drew a 
word picture of the hog of the future. 
He commented on progress in devel- 
oping such a hog in the speech at 
this year’s conference. 

“At that time (1958) I thought I 
was plenty optimistic in believing 
that such a hog could be produced 
in numbers in 20-30 years,” he said. 

He now believes “these goals can 
be reached even sooner if the entire 
industry works at it diligently.” This 
is expecting an improvement in the 
lean cut yield as a percentage of the 
live weight of nearly 10%. 

The butcher hog of the future 
which Dr. Hillier envisioned in 1958 
“would be slaughtered at a weight of 
less than 200 lb., would have less than 
an inch of backfat and would yield 
above 45% of its live weight in lean 
cuts.” 

Foundation breeders are well on 
their way to this meatier pig, he as- 
serted in this year’s speech. “I be- 
lieve they are now retaining animals 
in their herds that will yield a good 
4-5% more in lean cuts than was 
found in such animals in the 1954-55 
period. I also believe that in markets 
where an effort has been made to 
buy hogs on their merit, present day 
runs of hogs will yield at least 2% 
more of their live weight in lean cuts 
than would have been obtained 5-6 
years ago.” 


Let our Representative 
help you get 
THE BEST 

BREEDER FLOCK 

PERFORMANCE 

IN THE BUSINESS! 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


6% Fewer Sheep, 
Lambs on Feed 
Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Sheep and lambs 
on feed for market in seven major 
feeding states totaled 2,431,000 head 
Nov. 1, 6% less than the 2,590,000 
head on the same date a year ago, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The number decreased in three of 
the states—Nebraska, 18%; Iowa, 
17%, and Colorado, 12%. Showing 
increases were: Kansas, 19%; Cali- 
fornia, 9%; Texas, 5%, and South 
Dakota, 2%. Of the total on feed, 
87% were placed on feed during Sep- 
tember and October compared with 
88% during these months a year ear- 
lier. This year 13% were placed on 
feed before Sept. 1, compared with 


PLANNING SESSION—The planning committee for the Midwest Feed Man- 
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ufacturers Assn. annual convention met recently at Texas A&M College. The 
convention will be Jan. 28-30, 1962, at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston. 
Committee members, left to right, are Wiley Akins; Charles Harris; J. Paul 
Smith; Dr. J. Russell Couch; Bill Archer, chairman; Larry Alley, president, 


MFMA; Harry Konen, and Dick Taylor. 


a smaller number in each weight | down 8% from the 1,411,000 in this 
group Nov. 1, 1961, as compared with | group in 1960. A total of 897,000 head 


a year earlier. 


| weighed 80-99 lb.—down 4% from the 


The number weighing less than 60 | 934,000 head of last Nov. 1. There 


Ib. totaled 136,000 


head compared | 
with 139,000 a year earlier. Those | 


were 99,000 head weighing 100 Ib. or 
more, down 7% from the 106,000 in 


12% last year. 
A breakdown by weight indicates 


weighing 60-79 lb. totaled 1,299,000, this group a year earlier. 


CONDENSED RESULTS OF TWO NEW TRIALS 
USING NOPGRO® FOR POULTRY 


(ask us for the full story) 


1 Turkey Breeder Hens (Broad Breasted 


Bronze) 
Number of birds ................... 838 (also 838 Controls) 
high energy (primary source was milo) 
Extra profit per 1000 birds per day .................. $7.38 
2 Commercial Layers (S.C.W.L. Hyline) 
WIGS pcncossgundin high energy mash (60% yellow corn meal) 
Extra profit per 1000 birds per day .................. $1.46 


Rate of production and feed conversion were 
high in control group. Nevertheless the Nopgro-fed 
group showed a substantial gain over the control 
group. A definite improvement in droppings 
condition was noted in enzyme-treated birds. 


You owe it to yourself to keep up to date on Nopgro. 
Tests are being run continuously on both cattle 
and poultry. As the news comes in, it is promptly 
incorporated in one of these two data files. 


If you have not yet received your Nopgro Data 
Files from your Nopco representative, send for 
them now. Fill in and mail this coupon. 


| Nopco Chemical Company, Agricultural Dept. 

| 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 

| Please send me (check one or both) 

| [-] Nopgro Data File on Cattle 

| (-] Nopgro Data File on Poultry 

| 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. ® 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the Worid 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calci p 
enzymes and other products 
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Long Winter Could 
Bring Feed Shortage 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out that 
there is a possibility of a long, severe 
winter causing a shortage of feed 
supplies in some areas of the 17 west- 
ern range states. 

USDA says the current supply of 
winter roughage in the Western re- 
gion will be the shortest per animal 
unit since the fall and winter of 
1956-57. This includes range and pas- 
ture grasses, crop residue, fall seeded 
small grains and harvested forage. 

With normal winter weather, the 
available supply of rough feed is ex- 
pected to be adequate for all areas 
except the Northern Plains, USDA 
states. However, there is a fairly 
tight balance in most sections be- 
tween planned livestock carryover 
and available feed supplies. This bal- 
ance could be upset by a long, severe 
winter. The only extensive area in 
the West where feed supplies are 
really plentiful is the Central and 
Southern Plains where there is a sig- 
nificant surplus of almost every type 
of winter forage. Even here, some of 
the expected abundance has not lived 
up to earlier expectations. The past 
month of generally dry weather has 
dropped grazing conditions more than 
usual, and has taken some of the 
bloom off wheat pastures. 

Wintering costs are going to be 


relatively high in many parts of the | 


West with farm and ranch operators 
caught in an income vs. expense 
squeeze that could become critical 
for marginal operators, USDA point- 
ed out. 

Fall marketing of range livestock 
has continued to run early, and many 
areas have now reached the clean-up 
stage. On a regional basis, 70% of 
the expected marketings of range 
cattle and calves and 80% of the 
range sheep and lambs had been sold 
or contracted out of first hands by 
Nov. 1. 

Current prospects for winter graz- 
ing in the West are about the same 
as last year and a little above aver- 
age. Compared to 1960, conditions are 
somewhat worse in the Northern 
Plains, slightly better in the Central 
and Southern Plains, much better in 
the Inter-Mountain area and well be- 
low a year ago in the Pacific Coast 
states. There were significant winter 
feed shortages in Montana and the 
Dakotas, but the required adjust- 
ments are practically completed. The 
drouth continues in the West Coast 
states with fall grazing conditions 
the poorest for several years. 


Eriez Acquires 
New Jersey Company 


CLIFTON, N.J.— Eriez Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., has acquired Magnetic En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Co., 
(Memco), Clifton, N.J. The expan- 
sion makes Eriez the world’s largest 
producer of magnetic equipment for 
the processing industry, officials said 

Robert E. Merwin, Eriez president, 
said all Memco present operations 
will continue and the new division 
will produce electromagnetic prod- 
ucts as an addition to the Eriez line. 
All Memco personne! will be retained, 
and James Ferris, former Memco 
president, will continue as president 
of the Memco division of Eriez, Mr. 
Merwin said. 

Eriez products are used to remove 
unwanted iron contamination from 
flowing materials, to improve auto- 
mated conveying and to provide pre- 
cise controlled movement of bulk ma- 
terials by vibratory feeders and bin 
vibrators. 

For 20 years Eriez products have 
served the food, feed grain and oth- 
er industries, while Memco products 
have been used extensively in min- 
ing and other industries. 

The expansion gives Eriez a total 
of six manufacturing plants—three in 
Erie and one each in Toronto, Can- 
ada; Clifton, N.J., and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 
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CDP GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
INTEGRITY « 18.0% min. 31.0% min. 0.18% max. 


QUALITY in 


34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 
80% on 200 mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


Let us figure the 


cost of CDP delivered 
to your plant. 
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prepared take advantage 
favorable market conditions... 


Include the term “defluorinated phosphate” on 
your registration forms, bags and tags, and 
you can interchangeably formulate with either 
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defluorinated or dicalcium phosphate 


The AAFCO definition states: ‘Defluori- 
nated phosphate includes either calcined, fused, 
or precipitated calcium phosphate. It shall 
contain not more than one part of fluorine (F) 
to 100 parts of phosphorus (P). The minimum 
percentage of calcium (Ca) and phosphorus 
(P) and the maximum percentage of fluorine 
(F) shall be stated on the label. The term 
‘Defluorinated’ shall not be used as a part of 
the name of any product containing more than 
one part of fluorine (F) to 100 parts of phos- 
phorus (P).” (Adopted 1952) 

When you register your feeds to contain de- 
fluorinated phosphate, this definition provides 
for the use of either defluorinated or dicalcium 
phosphate. By inadequate registration, you re- 
strict your phosphorus source. 

Formulate with either defluorinated or dical- 
cium phosphate by registering your feeds now 
to include the term “defluorinated phosphate.” 

Use a defluorinated phosphate tried and 
tested by State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and unaffiliated laboratories . . . CDP. 
CDP is ALL biologically useable . . . handles 
easily in bags or bulk. 


IS A PRODUCT OF THE 
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For APHF Quickies 


KANSAS CITY—A clinic on mar- 
keting orders will be one of the fea- 
tures of each of the three “quickie” 
conventions planned by the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation. 

APHF' headquarters here has an- 
nounced the following dates and loca- 
tions for the two-day “quickie” re- 
gional conventions: APHF Western 
“Quickie,” Dec. 1-2, Flamingo Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev.; APHF Midwestern 
“Quickie,” Dec. 6-7, Hotel Continen- 
tal, Kansas City, and APHF North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council 
“Quickie,” Dec. 8-9, Hotel Henry 
Hudson, New York City. 

The marketing order clinic of the 
western convention will be presented 
the afternoon of Dec. 1. It will in- 


clude the following topics and speak- 
ers: “Farm Programs Through the 
Years,”’ Dr. Linley Juers, staff advis- 
or, agricultural economics, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton; “Procedures for Implementing 
Marketing Orders,” Dr. James Ralph, 
assistant secretary, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and “The Turkey 
Marketing Orders,” Dr. Ralph. A 
panel discussion on marketing or- 
ders will be moderated by Don Turn- 
bull, executive secretary of APHF. 
Panelists will include Dr. Ralph, Dr. 
Juers and Arther Shultis, poultry ex- 
tension economist, Giannini Founda- 
tion, Berkeley, Cal. Another feature 
of this program will be a talk en- 
titled “Fowl Dilemma,” given by Dr. 
C. D. Carpenter, consultant. 

At the midwestern convention, the 
marketing order clinic is slated for 
the afternoon of Dec. 7. Topics and 
speakers are: “Farm Programs 
Through the Years,’”’ Dr. Jerry West, 
assistant professor of agricultural 
economics, University of Missouri; 
“Procedures for Implementing Mar- 
keting Orders,” Dr. James Ralph, and 
“The Turkey Marketing Orders,” Dr. 
Ralph. A panel discussion on the sub- 
ject of marketing orders will be 
moderated by Don Turnbull, execu- 
tive secretary, APHF’,, with Dr. Ralph 
and Dr. West as panel members. 
Speaking on the “Fowl! Dilemma” at 
this meeting will be Howard A. 
Stamper, F. M. Stamper Co., St. 
Louis. 

At the northeastern convention, 
marketing order clinic will begin 
the morning of Dec. 9. Speakers and 
their topics will include: “Supply 
Management Through the Years,” 
Dr. W. E. McDaniels, chairman, de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
University of Delaware; “Procedures 
for Implementing Marketing Orders,” 
Dr. James Ralph, and “Turkey Mar- 
keting Orders,” Dr. Linley Juers, 
staff advisor, agricultural economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. Moderator for the panel 
discussion will be Richard Ammon, 
executive secretary of NEPPCO, and 
panelists will include Dr. Ralph, Dr. 
Juers, Dr. McDaniels and Ray Fire- 
stone, president of APHF. 

Discussions of selling, testing and 
the poultry outlook will also be part 
of the conventions. 
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Restricted Feeding Among 
Cornell Conference Subjects 


BUFFALO — Restricted feeding of 
a complete grower mash or of en- 
ergy alone in the rearing of repiace- 
ment pullets may be more detrimen- 
tal than if a standard feeding prac- 
tice were used, according to a Cor- 
nell University scientist. 

Restricted feeding of replacement 
birds was among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the annual Cornell Nutri- 
tiori Conference in Buffalo. 

Among other points brought out 
at the Cornell conference was a find- 
ing that a certain extraction pro- 
cedure may be used by scientists in 
screening soybean processing tech- 
niques. 

Summaries of some of the Cornell 
papers on poultry and swine nutri- 
tion follow: 


THE NUTRITION AND FEED- 
ING OF REPLACEMENT PULLETS 


—Dr. R. J. Young of Cornell dis- 
cussed the results of three years of 
Cornell experiments where either en- 
ergy restriction alone or the effects 
of reduced protein intake have been 
evaluated by measuring the subse- 
quent egg production of the hens over 
a production year. 

Dr. Young concluded: “The results 
of these experiments show that the 
most consistent improvement from 
restricted feeding is the decrease in 
number of small eggs laid. There ap- 
pears to be no assurance that total 
egg production will be increased each 
year. In addition, the restricted fed 
birds overconsume the laying ration 
when they are first transferred from 
the rearing program and in so doing 
almost cancel the saving in feed 
which occurred in the rearing period. 

“These factors, coupled with the 


possibility of higher mortality during 
the rearing period, particularly when 
a mild disease outbreak occurs, make 
it appear that the use of a restricted 
feeding of a complete grower mash 
or of energy alone in the rearing of 
pullets may be more detrimental than 
if a standard feeding practice were 
used.” 


RECENT STUDIES ON FACTORS 
AFFECTING THE NUTRITIVE 
VALUE OF SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 
—Dr. M. C. Nesheim of Cornell sum- 
marized studies dealing with energy 
values of various soybean products 
as affected by processing and recent 
studies on the effect of raw soybeans 
on fat digestion in the young chick. 

The presentation included figures 
on metabolizable energy values of 
soybean products as affected by proc- 
essing. Calories of metabolizable en- 
ergy per pound (air-dry basis) for 
various products and treatments were 
given as follows: Raw soybean oil 
meal (50% protein), 630; heated soy- 
bean oil meal (50% protein), 1,150; 
raw ground soybeans, 1,130; heated 
ground soybeans, 1,300; heated 
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ground soybeans pelleted, 1,400; heat- 
ed ground soybeans pelleted in entire 
diet, 1,520; heated ground dehulled 
soybeans, 1,400; heated flaked de- 
hulled soybeans, 1,600. 

Dr. Nesheim also told of an ex- 
traction procedure which should be 
useful in screening techniques, and 
their effects on soybean oil digesti- 
bility. 

In the soybean studies at Cornell, 
the effect of processing on utilization 
of oil in soybeans has been estimated 
by determining fat digestibility in 
young chicks fed the soybean prod- 
ucts that have undergone various 
processing treatments. This is a time- 
consuming procedure and involves 
considerable laboratory analysis. 

However, the problem of estimat- 
ing whethgr a processing treatment 
improves soybean oil digestibility 
may be simplified by an in vitro ex- 
traction procedure developed at Cor- 
nell which apparently provides a 
good estimate of biological availabil- 
ity of soybean oil in soybean prod- 
ucts. This procedure involves deter- 
mining the rate of extraction of oil 
from soybean products by petroleum 
ether in a Goldfisch continuous fat 
extraction apparatus. It was found 
that the fat from soybean products 
such as flaked soybeans or soybeans 
which had been pelleted in an entire 
diet was rapidly extracted by pe- 
troleum ether in a Goldfisch appara- 
tus, whereas soybean oil from ground 
soybeans was extracted at a consid- 
erably slower rate. A correlation of 
0.88 was found with the percentage 
of total oil in the ground soybean 
recovered after one hour extraction 
and determined oil digestibility in the 
product. 

Dr. Nesheim mentioned that ex- 
traction and fat absorbability with an 
expanded product were reasonably 
good. 


MINERAL INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS IN POULTRY NUTRITION 
—Dr. R. M. Leach, Jr., reviewed re- 
cent information on several different 
minerals. And he pointed out that 
from the review, it is apparent that 
important interrelationships exist 
among the mineral elements. Fur- 
thermore, interactions between min- 
erals and other dietary constituents 
warrant consideration of nutrition- 
ists. 

MINERAL INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS IN SWINE NUTRITION— 
An extensive review of information 
on several minerals and relationships 
among some of these was presented 
by Dr. D. E. Ullrey of Michigan State 
University. 

He noted that many gaps in knowl- 
edge of interrelationships exist and 
that many principles which are ac- 
cepted as “facts” may not be facts 
at all. 

PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES AND 
OTHER FACTORS IN BABY PIG 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bias. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion overcoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer is a blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 
and prevents arching. Bins aren't dam- 
aged, no time is lost and things move 
smoothly. 


Write for literature and prices 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-11 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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(METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE) FROM MONSANTO 


eee ECONOMiIcal source 


of supplemental methionine 


You can save between $3.00 and $5.00 in ingredient costs per ton with 
MHA supplementation of your broiler feeds. To meet the broiler price 
squeeze, MHA economically can replace more costly amino acid sources. 
It actually can save you money. Methionine hydroxy analogue is a vital 
“trigger” in the build-up of amino acids into tissue protein. Broiler feed 
formulators can boost the methionine level with supplemental MHA and 


increase feed efficiency as much as five to ten percent. 


@e@e@ provides formulators unprecedented flexibility, enabling them to: 


Capitalize on fluctuating ingredient prices, obtaining high-efficiency mix 
at lowest possible cost. 


Widen C/P ratio, adding a higher percent of digestible nutrients, without 
upsetting energy/protein balance. 


Deliver optimum feed efficiency with less total protein and reduced total 
cost per ton. 


Comprehensive literature on MHA is available by mailing the coupon. 


@ 
* 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Dept. 7532, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
e Please send me additional information on how I can benefit from Monsanto MHA. » 
e I do do not use supplemental methionine in my present ration. e 

Name.......... 
Trademark for Monsanto's Methio- 
nine Hydroxy Analogue. Use of me- 7 Company + 
thionine hydroxy analogue in poultry e Street . 

feeds—without regard to source of 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,745,745. 
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CENTENNIAL NUTRITION CONFERENCE—Nearly 400 persons represent- 
ing industry and educational institutions assembled at the Muehlebach Hotel 
in Kansas City Oct. 23-25 to attend the Centennial Nutrition Conference spon- 
sored by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. in cooperation with land- 
grant colleges and universities in the association's eight-state area. 


NUTRITION—The tendency for ear- 
lier weaning of pigs has been accom- 
panied by accelerated research on the 
nutritional requirements cf the young 


pig. Dr. W. G. Pond of Cornell re- 
ported on work with young pigs, from 
newborn to 10 weeks of age, which 
was designed (1) to study the effects 


of proteolytic enzyme and methio- 
nine supplementation to soybean pro- 
tein diets on growth and nitrogen 
utilization and (2) to compare the 
gastric pH response and rate of pas- 
sage of food residues through the GI 
tract in pigs fed isolated soybean 
protein or casein. 

In summarizing the report, Dr. 
Pond said: 

Growth, protein digestibility and 
N-retention studies conducted with 
young pigs fed purified diets contain- 
ing isolated soybean protein failed to 
demonstrate a beneficial effect from 
supplemental pepsin or trypsin or 
both on any of the criteria. Casein 
was superior to isolated soybean pro- 
tein in terms of growth rate, protein 
digestibility and N-retention in pigs 
1 to 4 weeks of age. The percent re- 
tention of absorbed N in pigs fed 
the isolated soybean protein basal 
diet was 58.0% as compared to 64.5% 
in those fed the basal diet plus sup- 
plemental methionine and 804% in 
those fed casein. 

The apparent protein digestibility 
of 10-week-old pigs fed isolated soy- 
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“Where production time and operating 
costs determine profits, we find that 
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and screenings.” 


ORBIT Grinder 
Hours a day 1% 
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Hal Kelley, owner 
Hal Kelley Grain & Milling Co. 
Riverside, California 
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check these features: 

Low horsepower — high capacity — Simplicity of design 
gives low maintenance with no bearings, no fan to wear 
out, few parts. Total screening area 360°. Runs in either 
direction to keep mill perfectly ba‘anced. 


then order your ORBIT from: 
R. D. HELMS CoO. 


312 Agostino Road * P.0. Box 233 * San Gabriel, California 
(Phones: CU 3-5163, AT 6-5363) 
Representatives — Distributors — Dealers Wanted 


bean protein diets was approximate- 
ly equal to that of pigs fed casein 
diets, in contrast to the results ob- 
tained with younger pigs. 

The in vivo pH of stomach con- 
tents of 4-week-old pigs dropped to 
the pre-feeding level within two 
hours after feeding the casein diet, 
whereas that of similar pigs fed the 
isolated soybean protein diet required 
four hours to reach the pre-feeding 
level. This difference did not exist in 
the same pigs at 8 weeks of age. The 
fasting in vivo pH of stomach con- 
tents of 8-week-old pigs just before 
slaughter was lower than that of 
stomach contents collected just after 
slaughter. 

The rate of passage of the residues 
of the isolated soybean protein 
through the GI tract was much fast- 
er than those of the casein diet in 
4-week-old pigs, but no difference ex- 
isted at 10 weeks of age. 


Daffin Names General 
Manager of Division 


LANCASTER, PA.—David M. Mo- 
jonnier, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been 
named general manager of Daffin 
Manufacturing di- 
vision of Daffin 
Corp., Lancaster, 
Pa., according to 
Irl A. Daffin, chair- 
man of the board. 

Daffin Corp. 
headquarters is in 
Hopkins, Minn. 
The Daffin division 
in Lancaster man- 
ufactures mobile 
feed processing 
equipment 
Feedmobiles, Pelletmobiles and Roll- 
ermobiles—and bulk feed truck pneu- 
matic unloaders. 

A native of Oak Park, IIL, Mr. Mo- 
jonnier is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with a degree in busi- 
ness administration. He was formerly 
vice president of Cherry Burrell 
Corp., Cedar Rapids, and had been 
treasurer of Mojonnier Bros., Chicago. 
Both firms are manufacturers of 
dairy processing equipment. 


David M. Mojonnier 


Cattle on Feed Count 


Up in Western States 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A 9% in- 
crease in cattle in feedlots was re- 
corded for California from Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 1, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. October gains were 
much larger for Arizona and Colo- 
rado: 35% and 27%, respectively. 

The Nov. 1 count of feedlot cattle 
in California was 824,000 head, 5% 
above the level of a year earlier and 
the largest number on record. This 
high inventory was partly due to a 
packer strike in the Los Angeles 
area and an increase in the number 
of cattle placed on feed. 

Marketings of fed cattle during 
October totaled 135,000 head in Cali- 
fornia, compared with 155,000 head 
marketed during September and 152,- 
000 in October, 1960. Cattle placed 
on feed during October totaled 205,- 
000, up about 19% from the 173,000 
head placed in September. 

Arizona feedlots had 273,000 cat- 
tle and calves on feed Nov. 1. This 
was 72,000 head more than the num- 
ber on feed a month earlier. 

Feedlots in Colorado had 409,000 
head on feed Nov. 1, compared with 
321,000 Oct. 1. 


4722 BROADWAY e KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Report on the Annual Meeting of the 
Animal Nutrition Research Council 


Leading nutritionists from  uni- 
versities, government agencies and 
industry presented their research 


findings and summarized the current 
status of the following subjects dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Ani- 
mal Nutrition Research Council: 


@ Chemica! and biological assay pro- 
cedures and assay standards for vita- 
mins E, K and A. 

@ Problems in the use of laboratory 
animals for toxicity studies. 

@ The chick edema factor. 

@ United Nations’ efforts in meeting 
protein food scarcity in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

@ Vitamin A and carotene for rumi- 
nants. 


ASSAYS AND STANDARDS FOR 
VITAMINS E, K AND A—Report of 
the ANRC technical projects com- 
mittee. 

Vitamin E—A two-week chick as- 
say for low potency feeds and a 
three-day chick assay for high po- 
tency products were reported by Dr. 
L. D. Matterson of the University of 
Connecticut. These assays depend on 
a linear response in liver storage of 
vitamin E when graded levels are 
fed to chicks. The detailed procedure 
was recently published in the Journal 
of Nutrition. The chemical analysis 
was simplified so that the costly 
molecular distillation apparatus no 
longer has to be used. The simplified 
procedure involves chromatography 


By Dr. H. Yacowitz 
Nutrition Consultant 


using a secondary magnesium phos- 
phate column. 

The relative biological potency of 
d-alpha tocopherol was found to be 
1.2 times greater than dl-alpha toco- 
pherol. There were no significant 
differences in biological availability 
of samples of the alcohol, acetate 
ester, oils or gelatin beadlets. Dr. 
Matterson listed the approximate 
minimum requirements for vitamin 
E. Expressed in I.U. per pound of 
feed, these minimum requirements 
are as follows: Chicks 9-13.5 LU., 
ducks 4.5-9 LU., turkeys 9-13.5 L.U., 
swine 9 I.U., calves 9 I.U. and sheep 
13.5 LU. 


Comment—The fact that there was 
no significant difference in the bio- 
logical availability of the oil forms 
on dry carrier or the beadlet forms 
of vitamin E is of practical import- 
ance to the feed manufacturer faced 
with the problem of selecting a vita- 
min E supplement. 

Stability of vitamin E in feeds was 
not discussed in this paper but is an 
important factor in the case of non- 
esterified forms of the vitamin. 

Vitamin K-——-Dr. H. S. Perdue of 


Abbott Laboratories has developed a | 


chick assay which involves increasing 
the vitamin K requirement by feed- 


ing a high level of sulfaquinoxaline | 


(0.1%). The addition of graded levels 
of vitamin K to this diet results in 
a linear increase in blood prothrom- 
bin levels. 

Dr. Perdue found that menadione 
sodium bisulfite was two to three 


times more effective than vitamin 
K in this chick assay using the 
ANRC reference diet. 

Vitamin A—The recently adopted 


| ANRC gelatin coated, all-trans vita- 


min A reference standard has ex- 
cellent biological availability and feed 
stability, stated J. C. Fritz of Dawe’s 
Laboratories. There is a small loss 
in potency when the standard is 
stored at room temperature. This loss 
is approximately 1% per month; 
however, storage under refrigeration 
reduces this loss to a _ negligible 
amount. Dr. Stan Ames of Distilla- 
tion Products Industries pointed out 


| that the vitamin A standard is pri- 


marily for use in feeding trials and 
was not intended to replace the USP 
vitamin A oil used as a reference 
standard in chemical and _ spectro- 
photometric assays for vitamin A. 
The ANRC reference standard can 
be purchased from the U.S. Phar- 
macopeia Office in New York City. 

Comment—Dr. Leo Friedman of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
emphasized that all groups conduct- 
ing animal studies with vitamin A 
should use the ANRC reference 


| standard. 


The use of this standard in uni- 
versity, industrial and feed manufac- 


| turer laboratories is of great prac- 


tical importance to every feed manu- 
facturer using vitamin A. This ref- 
erence standard can serve as a base 
line to evaluate the numerous vita- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying report is on the annual meet- 
ing of the Animal Nutrition Research 
Council held Nov. 1 in Washington. 
The author is Dr. H. Yacowitz, nu- 
trition consultant whose office and 
laboratory are located in Bound 
Brook, N.J. 


min A products being offered to the 
feed industry. 


CHICK EDEMA 1957 chick 
edema disease accounted for the loss 
of millions of dollars’ worth of broil- 
ers, according to Dr: Leo Friedman 
of the FDA. In addition to producing 
edema in the heart sac and sub- 
cutaneous tissues of chicks this toxic 
factor rapidly reduces egg production. 
Hens do not show the hydropericardi- 
um symptoms seen in the chick. 
Swine show depressed growth from 
this factor and the toxic principle 
can be found in the fatty tissues of 
pigs fed toxic fats. In dogs, 10% of 
the toxic fat resulted in poor re- 
production and lactation. Females lost 
hair while pups showed inferior 
growth and high mortality. 

Feeding of low levels of toxic fat 
(0.25% of the diet) for five months 
resulted in reduced testicular devel- 
opment in chicks. Dr. N. R. Artman 
of Procter & Gamble reported on the 
isolation and partial identification of 
several apparently related toxic fac- 
tors from toxic fats. 

In agreement with workers at 
Merck, the toxic factors were found 
to be high in chlorine. A highly 
chlorinated aromatic compound, 
CuHsCkh, was considered the most 
likely formula for one of the toxic 
fractions. Levels as low as 1 ppm. 
in the ration resulted in death and 
0.05 ppm. produced hydropericardium 
in chicks. 

The AOAC has officially adopted a 
casein-sucrose diet used to test for 
the presence of the chick edema fac- 
tor. This test is used for many prod- 


A machine that is ideal as a scalper, dry mash finisher, grain 


cleaner and feed dresser. Has capacity to handle the big jobs 
—but requires little power. Single unit machine with sifter base 
and motor mounted as a compact unit. Uses standard type sieves 


for easy, quick change of flow. 


Write for information, 
specifications and prices 
on all .Nor-Vell products. 
We will custom build to 
suit your requirements. 


For Profit, Service, 


Quality 


3 Reasons Why You Should 
Use CK Econolass In Your Feed 


! 0 CK Econolass is a consistently top- 
quality product—every bag, 


all year 


‘round. (85% feeding cane molasses 
equivalent—dehydrated on soybean mill 
feed.) 


9). With CK, you get the LOWEST 
possible price and FASTEST possible 
service. CK uses no gimmicks or pre- 
miums to buy business (You know who 
really pays for that). 


30 Econolass is a good product which 
adds palatability to your feeds. It mixes 
easily, stores well and is convenient to 
handle in 50 Ib. moisture-resistant bags. 


CK IS OK — ORDER TODAY 
(Distributor inquiries invited) 


PROCESSING COMPANY 


| 
| 
SINGLE SECTION SIFTER 
| 
CK Econol, 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
> 


OVERHEAD BINS AND STRUCTURE CAN 
y Lemanee | HOUSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT TO 
SUIT MILL REQUIREMENTS OF ANY AREA. 


The Lemanco system of overhead bins and structure provides a starting point 
to build an efficient, economical mill, stripped of innumerable expenditures to 
make the ultimate cost surprisingly low. 

The Lemanco overhead bins with galvanized sides and roof, smooth walls with no 
tie rods, having capacities from five to 32 tons per compartment, serve as the 
roof while the skin is fastened to the structure. With this type of construction all 
the advantages of gravity flow are offered—speed, no augers, no motors, less 
labor—and a low cost per finished feed tonnage. 

Demonstrating the flexibility of the Lemanco overhead bin system is the above 
mill recently erected in Illinois. It has nine hoppers overhead with four used for 
concentrates and two for ground grain. The other three are used for extra 
capacity where more of one concentrate is used than another. Additional storage 
can be added when needed. In other words, you are not fenced in as you can 
be with on-the-ground storage bins. 

Even though this particular mill may not suit your requirements, the general idea 
can be utilized and profitably adapted to your needs. With this type construction 
your contractor can often add additional equipment and stay within your budget. 
Discuss this design.with your mill equipment dealer, or write or call Lemanco. 


This mill in the blue grass country of Kentucky also uses the Lemanco 
overhead system for a weigh buggy operation. 


to] 


CINANCCS 


OVERHEAD BIN SYSTEM 


CUTS COSTS TO BUILD 
THIS MODERN MILL | 


Equipment in place before skin is added showing console and 
switches for air gates as well as dial for weigh hopper scale. 
From one position operator can control air gates on nine in- 
gredient bins, regulate hammer mill, turn head, weigh and 
operate discharge gates of four customer load-out bins. One 
man can grind, mix and deliver at the rate of 24 tons per hour. 
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ucts derived from high temperature 
processing of fats and has been use- 
ful in minimizing dangers from toxic 
fats in the feed industry. 

Comment—The FDA and industrial 
laboratories are doing an excellent 
job of tracking down these toxic fac- 
tors. It is important that this work 
be continued since it may help an- 
swer some basic questions regarding 
the toxicity of over-heated fats, and 
has important implications in both 
human and animal nutrition. 


LABORATORY ANIMALS IN 
TOXICITY STUDIES—Dr. Ken Mor- 
gareidge of Food and Drug Research 
Laboratories, Inc., reported on the 
many factors which affect the tox- 
icity testing of drugs. The species of 
animal used, environment during the 
test, basal diets used, experimental 
design and numerous other factors 
influence the toxicity. The subject of 
“negative toxicology” or “no effect 
levels” of drugs is now being tested 
in order to satisfy rigid government 
regulations regarding drug safety. A 
“no effect level” is one which pro- 


duces no measurable chemical 0! 
physiological effect in animals 0: 
man. “No effect levels” are extreme- 
ly difficult to evaluate since tests in- 
volving cellular metabolism and phys- 
iology, isolated cell studies, psycho- 
pharmacology and others are re- 
quired. 

Comment—The long term animal 
testing of drugs using many differ- 
ent criteria for safety is very cost- 
ly. These tests will increase the cost 
of developing new drugs and also 
greatly lengthen the time factors in 
marketing new products. Through 
the development of new automated 
research instruments and unique ani- 
mal testing techniques perhaps the 
future of new drug development wil! 
not be as grim as it now appears. 


UNITED NATIONS’ EFFORTS 
IN MEETING PROTEIN FOOD 
SCARCITY—Protein is scarce in the 
world today, especially animal pro- 
teins, stated Dr. Max Milner of 
UNICEF. Through UNICEF, and 
other groups, surplus dry skim milk 
is being sent by the U.S. to foreign 


countries. Research is being done on 
fish flour, oilseed presscakes, spray 
dried soy milk and similar products 
for human use in underdeveloped 
areas. One of the major problems in 
this program is the effect of process- 
ing on protein quality. Chemical as- 
says for amino acids in many of the 
plant proteins do not give a true in- 
dication of biological value of the 
protein. A chemical method for the 
determination of available lysine was 
developed in Europe and appears to 
correspond with animal data. 

Dr. Milner ended his discussion by 
mentioning that the U.S. may even- 
tually need to rely on plant proteins 
for human food. 

Comment — The chemical method 
for the determination of available 
lysine is being used in the US. to 
test processed cottonseed meal and 
appears to have practical application 
for this purpose. The use of fish flour 
as a human food seems to be a sound 
program from the nutritional stand- 
point. Sanitary methods for produc- 


in volume. 


us or call us today. 


Puts high-speed big-volume grain handling within 
reach of all elevators... regardless of size 


Here is the solution to high speed, unloading of bulk grain 
cars without an exorbitant capital investment! 


The Superior BOXCAR UNLOADER is a flexible mechanical 
conveyor, electro-hydraulically operated by one man which 
literally eats its way through a car of grain in a matter of 
minutes. Recorded rate—4 to 5 cars per hour using 2 tracks. 


No modification of plant facilities, spotting trackage or receiving 
and conveying equipment is necessary. Installation time 
approximately 4 days. Cost of the equipment and installation 

is only a small fraction of car dump installations comparable 


Full season test runs of three machines at seaport terminals were 
highly successful and climax fifteen years of development work. 
Others are currently being installed. Get the FACTS. Write 


DLY LY hy 


SUPERIOR DIVISION of Daffin Corporation 
Hopkins, Minnesota 
(Export customers: Write INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, please) 


¢ 


new low-cost; high-s 


PROCESSING 


EQUIPMENT 


Machine enters car door on overhead monorail, 
Flexiveyor sections in retracted position. 


First and second flexiveyor wings are down; third 
being lowered. 


tion of fish flour will have to be de- 
veloped. 


SYMPOSIUM ON VITAMIN A 
AND CAROTENE FOR RUMI- 
NANTS—Vitamin A Requirement of 
Growing and Fattening Beef Cattle— 
Some of the shortcomings of older 
work on vitamin A requirements 
were pointed out by Dr. A. L. Neu- 
mann of the University of Illinois. 
Most of the older work involved mix- 
tures of carotenoids which produced 
variable results since the carotenoid 
sources (largely forages) were not 
constant in composition. The pioneer 
studies of Dr. H. R. Guilbert have 
been used as the basis for practical 
vitamin A requirements. Since Dr. 
Guilbert used a dairy-beef cross, fed 
no additional vitamins and used low 
energy rations, the results he ob- 
tained do not apply in our present 
beef cattle feeding programs. 

The 1958 National Research Coun- 
cil publication on nutritional require- 
ments of beef cattle based the vita- 
min A requirement on the work of 
Dr. Guilbert; these requirements tend 
to be too low. This is evidenced by 
the fact that many experiment sta- 
tions report responses from added 
vitamin A using rations which con- 
tain enough carotene to meet the 
NRC requirement. The NRC require- 
ment is equivalent to 1.7 mg. of caro- 
tene per 100 lb. live weight, or 6,800 
I.U. of vitamin A per 1,000 Ib. steer 
per day. 

Since 10,000 L.U. of vitamin A per 
day does not maintain liver storage 
in steers and 40,000 L.U. per day pro- 
vides good liver storage, Dr. Neu- 
mann suggested that the require- 
ment for adequate liver storage was 
somewhere between these two fig- 
ures. 

High nitrate fertilization and a 
high planting rate per acre result 
in increased nitrate levels in plants. 
The nitrate level decreases about one 
third during silage fermentation. 
High nitrate corn silage will reduce 
liver storage of vitamin A very rap- 

(Turn to page 24) 


ONLY 


STABILIZED 


HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. It’s the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 
Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 
*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 
tDate available on request 
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Better 


Feed 


Lower 
Price 


Cash in on 
this unusual 
opportunity 
for increased 
sales 


(This advertisement is cur- 
rently appearing in leading 
farm publications through- 
out the Wirthmore sales 
area.) 
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WIRTHMORE 
HI-ENER-G-16 


now higher in energy value than 
ever before, yet it’s 


LOWER COST 


That’s right. The tremendously popular 
Wirthmore Hi-Ener-G 16 has actually been im- 
proved with higher energy value to support high 
egg production. You save two ways because it takes 
less feed than before to produce a dozen eggs — 
and — THE FEED PRICE IS ACTUALLY LOWER. 


Plan to phone or visit your Wirthmore store now 
and learn how easy it is for you to cash in on this 
excitingly low-cost laying flock feeding program. 


You get good results with ee 


Mills at: 


St. Albans, Vt. 

® * Concord, N. H. 
Complete Feeds & Concentrates —- Bridgewater, Mass, 

Hickory, N. C, 


: 
Ng 
ae 
4 
, Mass. % 
* Olean, N. Y. he 
* Toledo, Ohio a 
* Brattleboro, Vt. 
‘ 
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promotion 


Have the winning entry attached to the tag from one of your feeds. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Wri ey our na e 
A FIRST cash 
1 1 ood Second prizes: Worth $5.00. 
New York City, January 31, 1962 
; \ 36 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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(Write your pame here) 
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you can bank 


with grand prize $25,000 


TIE IN NOW TO GET THIS SALES- 
BUILDING SUPPORT FOR YOUR BRAND 
OF FEEDS CONTAINING TERRAMYCIN 


Here’s how to use this Extra checks and counter cards identifying 

. your stores are available through your Pfizer 
promotion to sell more feeds Denies 

in the next two months: The tag from one of your feeds could be attached 


- to the winning entry. 
Over four million Terramycin Checkstakes 


entry blanks will be mailed to feed customers Find out how you can use the full 

all over the United States. potential of this Terramycin Checkstakes. 
a Wire collect to: 

= tags from your feeds containing Terramy- H. O. Dermody 

cin can be used to enter. Chas. Pflaer & Co., Inc. 

Here’s how it works: 235 East 42nd Street 

This entry blank check for $25,000 will appear New York 17, N.Y. 

in state and regional farm papers covering 44 


states. 


Your feed stores can be headquarters for this 
Checkstakes. 


Brand of oxytetracycline 


IN ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS - IN QUALITY FEEDS 


's well-being® 
for the world’s we ‘ 
Science 
N "Met 
On the tag 
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erramyein 
the feeg 
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idly and is another factor contrib- 
uting to increased vitamin A require- 
ments. 

Vitamin A and Carotene Require- 
ments of Dairy Cattle—A review of 
requirements for calves was present- 
ed by Dr. L. A. Moore of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Published 
requirements for vitamin A and caro- 
tene vary considerably. The relative 
amounts of vitamin A and carotene 
which will produce equal blood levels 
in calves range from 1:4 (University 
of Wisconsin) to 1:8 (University of 
Connecticut). The carotene require- 
ment varies with growth rate, slow 
growing calves having a requirement 
75% as high as fast growing calves. 

Dr. Moore mentioned a very inter- 
esting case of vitamin A deficiency in 
heifers 10 to 20 months old and fed 
9 to 10 lb. of concentrate per day. 
These animals received no vitamin A 
or carotene in the concentrate but 
had access to good pasture. High con- 
centrate intake markedly reduced 
the consumption of forage. An exam- 
ination of the eyes showed papillede- 


ma (edema of the optic nerve due 
to increased spinal fluid pressure), 
blood levels of A were low and some 
deaths resulted. 

Based on the divergent data on re- 
quirements for vitamin A, Dr. Moore 
recommends that the NRC minimum 
requirements for dairy cattle be mul- 
tiplied three to five times to arrive 
at practical feeding levels. 

Very little information is available 
on vitamin A requirements for milk 
production. 

Chronic Nitrate Toxicity—Forages 
such as barley, wheat, sugar beets, 
alfalfa, sunflower, turnip, pig weed, 
thistle, rag weed and others may be 
high in nitrate. The grain portion of 
the plant does not accumulate ni- 
trate. Dr. W. H. Pfander of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri further empha- 
sized that plants can accumulate as 
much as 18% of potassium nitrate on 
a dry weight basis. 

Normally, as the plant matures the 
nitrate is converted to true protein. 
The addition of phosphate fertilizers 


to the soil will decrease the level of 
nitrate in the plants. 

Dr. Pfander found that the proto- 
zoa in the rumen became non-motile 
when nitrates are fed. Microscopic 
examination of rumen fluid was used 
to detect this effect. 

Sheep are more tolerant to nitrates 
than are cattle. In sheep fed 0.5 to 
1% potassium nitrate on a continuous 
basis the liver was devoid of vitamin 
A. Nitrites, which are formed from 
nitrates, are metabolic poisons and 
result in the formation of methemo- 
globin. Unlike hemoglobin, methemo- 
globin can not carry oxygen. 

The effects of chronic nitrate tox- 
icity apparently involve more than 
just vitamin A and can not be coun- 
teracted completely by feeding vita- 
min A. 

Vitamin A Sources and Their Po- 
tencies for Ruminant Supplementa- 
tion—The various isomers of vitamin 
A (all trans, 13 cis, 9 cis and 9, 13 
di-cis) were evaluated quite some 
time ago in chicks and rats by Dr. 
Stan Ames and co-workers at Distil- 


. . . @& the most economical source of high quality milk solids. Critical baby animal feeds 


USE HIGH QUALITY... 


BABY ANIMALS 


NEED MILK! 


Baby animals make their best and most efficient growth 
on high milk diets. Take advantage of the ability of baby 
animals to efficiently digest lactose (milk sugar) and milk 
protein — start them right with a high level of good quality 
milk products in their first or starting feeds. 

THE CONVENIENT WAY TO ADD MILK PRODUCTS 


‘=| 20 10 N.E. MILK MIX 


Contains 20% milk protein— 10% fat. 
A non-dusty, free-flowing, easy to mix base. 
Supplies all the milk product and fat requirements of your baby animal feeds. 


Assures you of a uniform source of high quality dried skimmed milk and sweet 
dried whole whey. 


Eliminates problems in procuring milk products of the proper type and quality for 
baby animal feeds. 


MILK SPECIALTIES, INC * DUNDEE + ILLINOIS * HAZEL 6 * 3411 
Other Mixes made to your specifications. 


SWEET- DRIED WHOLE WHEY 


demand the superior palatability and nutritional qualities of sweet dried whey. At high level usage, where 


High Lactose (68-70%) 
© Low Ash (8.5% Max.) 
° Low Acid (25% Max.) 


Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole Whey is available in 3 convenient — 
grinds. 


CUSTOM (40M) - GRANULAR 
REGULAR 


Production and storage planned for year around availability. 


whey quality makes a real difference, set your specifications for 


lation Products Industries. The all 
trans isomer was found to have the 
highest biological activity. Unfortu- 
nately, little work has been done to 
evaluate the biological potency of 
these isomers in ruminants. Beta, al- 
pha and gamma carotene and cryp- 
toxanthin also form trans and cis iso- 
mers. These isomers differ markedly 
in biological activity. The beta caro- 
tene chemical assay measures the 
all-trans isomer and also the mono 
cis isomer. The mono cis isomer is 
38% as active as the all-trans isomer 
in rats. 

Dr. Ames then pointed out that 
isomerization of beta carotene oc- 
curs in feedstuffs, such as alfalfa, 
during storage. 

Dr. Ames finds that liver storage 
assays are much more meaningful 
than vitamin A levels in the blood. 
Blood levels of vitamin A are transi- 
tory and will plateau at high levels 
of vitamin A intake. On the other 
hand, liver values do not plateau and 
are better estimates of the vitamin 
A status of the animal. 

NRC published data on beta caro- 
tene conversion to vitamin A indi- 
cate that beef cattle and sheep con- 
vert 1 mg. of beta carotene to 400 
I.U. of vitamin A. Vitamin E aids in 
the conversion of carotene to vitamin 
A. This factor of 400 L.U. of vitamin 
A per mg. of beta carotene is not 
very accurate. However, using this 
factor for several feedstuffs, Dr. 
Ames showed the following: 


Alfalfa leaf meal containing 60 
mg. of beta carotene per Ib. actually 
furnishes only 24,000 I.U. of vitamin 
A per pound when fed to cattle. This 
same alfalfa leaf meal is represented 
in nutrition tables as having 100,000 
LU. of A per pound. Similarly, corn 
which contains 1.3 mg. of beta caro- 
tene per pound actually furnishes 
only about 520 I.U. of vitamin A per 
pound. 

Comment — Considerable research 
is needed on vitamin A requirements 
and the utilization of various vita- 
min A and carotene isomers in ru- 
minants. The fact that beta carotene 
in stored feedstuffs isomerizes to a 
form having reduced biological ac- 
tivity may be of practical importance 
when feeding stored corn or old hay. 

Use of high concentrate rations 
along with reduced roughage intake 
puts a further stress on vitamin A 
requirements. Until the requirements 
for vitamin A have been more defi- 
nitely established under field condi- 
tions, the feed manufacturer should 
use levels which produced liver stor- 
age in controlled university tests. For 
beef cattle, this level ranges from 
about 20,000 to 30,000 LU. of added 
A per head per day. 


INCORPORATE IN COLORADO 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLO.—Ute 
Mills, Inc., has filed articles of in- 
corporation listing $49,000 authorized 
capitalization to establish and main- 
tain a general feed, grain and milling 
business. Incorporating directors are 
Donald B. and Barbara R. Rooks, and 
Burton H. Harriman. 


FEED MIXER 
Use BROWER MIXER to 


up your profits as much 
as $1.50 per bag 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the i ients instead 
just stirring or tumbling, pro- 
duces the most mix 
obtainable . . . a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes. 
Built to give years of 
trouble-' service. 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third Se. 
IIlinois 
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a sweet dried whole whey which means. . . 
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any, Bis for More 
\ | || prortrs! 
WIDWEST DRIED MILK COMPANY DUNDEE ILLINOIS + 3411 | ; 
CALL OR WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FORMULA INFORMATION. | 
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Your 
payoff 
HERE... 


| 


nt to help yoursgeowemmemarket more meat-type hogs— 
mithier, heavier, n@8@ Werm in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Sentaining PRO-STRI from fieht after weaning until pigs weigh 
f 50 to 75 pounda 
is a @im@eetive combination of penicillin and 
that prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
It also wth and improves feed efficiency 
mare economically single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 


Spectrum! 
hat’s why more aig more progressive feed mills throughout 
Bcountry are RO-STREP. What they want is what 
want—an of antibiotics that can 
growth and at lower cost. 
bigger for your customers at market 
™ start fortifying your feeds with PRO-STREP. 


| Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4=5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QV 


@TRAGEMARK OF MERCK 4& CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM -SUPPLEMENT FOR 
LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 


Shelimaker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions 
of years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea 
that one time covered the entire land area now known as the Mis- 
sissippi River basin. 

Shelimaker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively 
all the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. 
It is also hard enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials 
at several state experiment stations. 

Write for information and prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


ee “ENGINEERED TO MEET YOUR SPACE PROBLEMS” 


"FOR YOU! 


© FASTER GRINDING 
© HIGHER CAPACITY 
® LESS COST PER TON 


Bryant Double-Duty Hammermills are known for their low main- 
tenance costs. They deliver a granular, uniform feed, free of flour. 
Exclusive “Straight-Through Air Flow” action moves ground material 
away from screen and into fan IMMEDIATELY and CONSTANTLY. 
There’s no choking . . . no loss of air power . . . no expensive down 
time, from plugging. 

Other outstanding features of Bryant Double-Duty Hammermills 
include powerful easy-to-clean permanent magnet; built-in crusher 
feeder; heavy duty scroll type dust collector; individually-weighted, 
vibration-free hammers; all rotors checked for dynamic and static 


balance. 


No. 5 MILL 


UNEQUALED PERFORMANCE AND LOW PRICE 
MAKE THIS MILL THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
VALUE IN A CUSTOM GRINDER. 


The improved and simplified de- 
sign of the Bryant No. 5 Mill 
keeps maintenance costs at a mini- 
mum. Its high capacity operation 
ives you Custom Grinding at a 
ower cost per ton. Has built-in 
crusher and easy-to-clean perma- 
nent magnet; slow speed 1800 rpm; 
Simplex screen changer; optional 
fans; minimum height; optional 


drive, right hand or left hand. 


A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND LAYOUT SERVICE 
for a single piece of equipment or a complete plant is offered by 
Bryant through their National Distributor Set-Up. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1504 TENTH AVE. 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


English Feed Firm Introduces 
Mobile Bin Delivery System 


Across the Atlantic in England at Diss, Norfolk, there’s a feed manufac- 
turing concern, W. F. Tuck & Sons, Ltd., that has introduced its new mobile 
bin delivery system to customers. The accompanying photographs show how 
the system works. 


RIGHT — One-ton wheeled hoppers 
are filled with bulk meal or pellets 
at the Tuck & Sons mill. A fork lift 
truck lifts each hopper onto the bed 
of a truck. 


BELOW—Eight 1-ton bulk b are 
shown here in position on delivery 
truck equipped with pairs of rails 
which match small wheels on bottom 
of each weather- and vermin-proof 
bin. 


a3 LEFT—At the farm the containers 
are rolled off the truck onto a special 
stand with a small winch on the 
stand. Meal or pellets then can be 
discharged from the bin inte a cart, 


Tis BELOW — Or the feed can be dis- 
charged into “a 500-Ib. container, 
aan which is lifted with a tractor attach- 
ment and moved inside a hog house, 
for instance, where the feed is dis- 
charged into a feeder from a bottom 
opening in the bin. 
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“QUALITY — OUR MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCT FOR 50 YEARS” 2 ; 


Another alternative: The T&S mobile bins can be winched off the truck onto 
a track which runs along an end or side of a broiler or hog house. The bins 
are rolled along this track to any number of positions and the feed is emptied 
from an attached chute into a conveying system. Emptied mobile bins are 
returned to the feed mill and cleaned with formaldehyde gas before they are 


used again. 


Illinois Firm Researching Channel Catfish Food 


By Special Correspondent 


MONMOUTH, ILL.—A feed prod- 
ucts company here has undertaken a 
research and development project 
which it anticipates will result in a 
pelleted fish food that will produce 
faster-growing and _better-flavored 
channel catfish. 

Ralph Wells, president of Wells & 
Co., says his firm hopes to have on 
the market soon a “scientifically de- 
signed” food for commercially-raised 
channel catfish 

“More Per Acre” 

Mr. Wells says catfish are high in 
protein and more pounds of them can 
be raised per acre than either beef or 
pork. 

The Wells & Co. project eventually 
will involve hatching, growing, ge- 
netics and nutrition. “Little has been 
accomplished in breeding and select- 
ing meat-producing fish for vigor, 
rate of growth and other desired 
characteristics as has been developed 
in poultry and other farm animals,” 
Mr. Wells says. “We may even at- 
tempt cross-breeding and hybridiza- 
tion.” 

Dr. Milton Bowman, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at Monmouth (IIL) 
College, is consulting biologist and 
technical director for the research 


CATFISH FOOD RESEARCH—Dr. 


Milton Bowman (left), Monmouth 
(IIL) College biologist, and Ralph 
Wells, Wells & Co. president, examine 
fingerling channel catfish in new re- 
search building built by the Mon- 
mouth firm. 


project. Dr. Bowman’s assistant is C. 
Thomas Weeks of Rochelle, Ill., one 
of the professor’s students at the 
college. 

Mr. Wells explained that pioneer 
research will be conducted in a build- 
ing constructed especially for the pro- 
ject. This 24 by 36-ft. concrete struc- 
ture houses a large reservoir and a 
series of shallow troughs where the 
fingerling catfish will be hatched, 
raised and observed. 

The tanks are painted black on the 
inside to convince the catfish they 
are in their natural habitat. Swift 
flowing streams of water from nearby 
Citizens’ Lake also add to this illu- 
sion. 

Wells & Co. is known as the world’s 
third largest producer of dried dog 
food. In one month the company 
shipped 3,100 tons of dried dog food 
to distributors in 40 states. 


— 


University, Industry 
Cooperating Research 


Discussed at Rutgers 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.— How 
the Rutgers University poultry sci- 
ence department can serve industry 
through cooperating research was 
pointed out at a special research sym- 
posium here. Invitations were issued 
to representatives of firms which 
serve agriculture and are located in 
and around the New Jersey area. 

The changing emphasis to gradu- 
ate study and industrial research in 
agricultural institutions was pointed 
out by Dr. L. G. Merrill, dean of the 
Rutgers agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, and by Dr. P. D. Sturkie, head 
of the department of poultry science. 
Dr. Sturkie reviewed research work 
now in progress at the college. Spe- 
cific studies outlined included those 


| on acclimatization and performance 


Weiss and 
Dr. Hans 


of layers by Dr. H. S. 
avian atherosclerosis by 
Fisher. 


The need for logical planning of 
research was stressed by a guest 
speaker, Dr. James Brian Quinn, as- 
sociate professor of business admin- 
istration, Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N.H. 

Research should be planned to ful- 
fill the goals of any given company 
Dr. Quinn declared. Objectives to be 
considered include: (1) nature and 
stability of the business, (2) growth 
rate of the company, (3) direction of 
growth, whether in depth or toward 
diversity, (4) methods of manage- 
ment and (5) image of the company. 


About 80 persons attended the day- 
long meeting. 
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KETOSIS is YOUR problem, too! 


MAKE KETOSIS CONTROL 
A PART OF 
YOUR DAIRY PROGRAM WITH 


NEW SOLUBLE 


LACTATES MIX 


Ketosis control belongs in your dairy pro- 
gram. Ketosis hits hardest in high-producing 
herds . . . creates a growing problem for many 
of your best dairymen. 


The new answer to ketosis conditions is 

SOLUBLE LACTATES MIX, a standard- 

ized form of calcium and sodium lactates, of 

proven high effectiveness. 

@ LACTATES MIX is easy to use in your dairy ration. 

@ LACTATES MIX rations are palatable, have excel- 
lent herd acceptance. 

@ LACTATES MIX saves milk-dollar losses in ketosis- 
prone cows. 

@ LACTATES MIX comes in 50 Ib. bags... also in 


handy packages for over-the-counter sales to your 
top dairymen. 


Act NOW to bolster your dairy program... 
with SOLUBLE LACTATES MIX. For com- 
plete information, write: Dept. F-111 


HEFFIELD CHEMICAL 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Sealtest Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 


SPINKS’ Special 
MIX for the 

feed and fertilizer 
industries 


Spinks’ Black Charm increases production in pel- 
leting and block mills, reduces fines and adds physical 
and chemical stability to the product. 


Black Charm permits wide latitudes in production 
rates while still retaining pellet quality, reduces power 
consumption. 


Spinks’ production is quality-controlled through- 
out. Our mines, processing mills and laboratories pro- 
vide assurance of even-running quality and adequate 
supplies in any quantity. 


Write, wire or telephone for additional infor- 
mation. 


H.C. SPINKS CLAY CO.,INC. 


Post Office Box 151 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
Telephone Hiland 1-5959 


P. O. Box 829 
Paris, Tennessee 
Telephone 1502 


5628 Greenbush Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 
Telephone State 6-3453 


| 
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Timely and Worth Noting 


Greater numbers of hogs are now 
being raised in total confinement, yet 
relatively little data has existed until 
quite recently about the optimum 
density and floor space allotment for 
growing-finishing swine. Since it is 
possible to vary floor space allotments 
by not only changing the size of pens 
but also by varying the numbers of 


Putting Research 
To Work 


hogs per pen (density), it was de- 
cided in recent cooperative trials by 
the California and USDA researchers 
to investigate both these aspects of 
the problem (Jour. of An. Sci., 20, 3, 
543). 


The experiment was of the 3 x 3 
factorial design with space allotments 
of 5, 10 and 20 sq. ft. per hog and 
hog groups of 3, 6 and 12 each. Two 


replicates were completed during the 
summer of 1959 and the winter of 
1959-60, with 70 and 68-day experi- 
mental periods, respectively. Space 
allowances were of unencumbered 
floor space and were used for sleep- 
ing, standing, walking, defecating, 
etc. The floors were of concrete and 
dividing fences were of spaced lum- 


ber. All animals were housed in the 


university central farrowing barn, 
with no outdoor pens or runs avail- 
able. Guard rails and pig brooders 
were removed, and panels were used 
to adjust various pen sizes. The same 
feeding and management practices, 
other than space and density varia- 
tions, were practiced with all groups 
of animals. 

The combined results of the two 
replicates showed that hogs with 20 
sq. ft. of floor space gained signifi- 
cantly faster than those with only 
5 or 10 sq. ft. Interestingly, the num- 
ber of hogs per pen had no effect on 
gain, but the number of hogs per 
group did influence feed consumption 
with hogs in groups of three consum- 
ing more feed than those of 6 and 12. 
Thus, increased feed utilization was 
associated in this experiment with in- 
creased space and increased group 
size. Performance did not differ much 
between the winter and summer trials 
under the environmental tempera- 
tures existing. Even with daily clean- 
ing of pens, the animals in the 5 sq. 
ft. pens were extremely dirty and had 


no well-defined dunging area. Groups 
with higher feed utilization tended to 
spend more time “sleeping” and rest- 
ing and less time standing or walk- 
ing and possibly eating. Thus, hogs 
spending more time eating did not 
necessarily consume more feed. 

It should be pointed out that the 
16% protein ration was fed through- 
out the experiment in small self- 
feeders with two feeder openings 
each. The space occupied by the self- 
feeder was not included in that al- 
lowed the hogs. They were allotted 
so that there was an opening for each 
three hogs. Thus, in a pen of three, 
one opening was permanantly closed, 
whereas in a pen of 12, two self-feed- 
ers were available. 

A field trial was also conducted 
comparing 9, 16 and 32 sq. ft. per pig. 
Crossbred hogs were fed a commer- 
cially mixed feed in self-feeders where 
adjustments were made so that there 


Better 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 

DUAL SCREEN HEAVY DUTY MILL 
Used in the granular 
reduction of soybean, 
linseed and cotton 

seed meal, tankage 

and meat-scraps. 


PRATER BLUE STREAK DUAL-POWER 
ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 

with Pratermatic Screen 

Changer For Granular 

Grind and unlimited 

conveying capac- 

ity in any di- 

rection. 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


PRATER BLUE STREAK FIBRE GRINDER 
WITH SEPARATE FAN 

Grinds toughest fibrous materials 
into specific sizes (for production 
use or blending with other ma- 
terials). 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 

ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 

Produces the famous and exclu- 
sive Triple Reduction GRANULAR 
GRIND 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
STREAMLINER 

Used for processing 
grain in small feed 
stores and 
hatcheries. 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
HAY & GRAIN GRINDER 

Especially designed for 
grinding hay, rough- 
ages, shucky ear corn, 


\. small grain and 
other bulky feed. 
grinding and sizing \ 
equipment. Large capac- \ 


ity for continuous production. 


. PRATER BLUE 

STREAK FIBRE 

GRINDER \ 
with fan on Rotor 
Shaft. The finest, 
lowest cost-per-ton 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK HEAVY 
DUTY GRINDER 

Designed to handle 
all dry materials, from 
a few pounds to contin- 
Ous production; produces 
an even granular grind sized 

to desired degree of fineness. 
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Prater Pulverizer 
1537 $. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Prater Blue Streak Mills are dvailable in speeds of 1200-1800- 
3600 RPM. To be sure of profitable grinding, let us help you 
select a mill that fits your operation and suits your plant. 


/ 


Please send me the books I've checked — 
no obligation to me, of coursel 

(0 Granulor Grind is Good Business! 

(CD Prater Fibre Grinders 
(the new Bive Streak Hay & Grain Grinder 


GRANULAR GRIND ss susiness! 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1537 §. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 


EEN + 
N 
BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. a 
ou ure © orofital -rinding with a rater | 
4 j 
“Custom Selected” for type and size to fit your operation : 
; 
rater 
FREE! | 
' 
ola 
Address Franchises Available in some arees! 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. Fairbury, 
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“We 
found Cocci Vac. the only 
abe way to control cocci.” 
onroe C. Babcock 


Poultry Farm, 


PHONE: 44-6384 * p.o. BOX 286 ITHACA. NEW YORK CABLE “BaBcocKk” 


February 1, 1961 


Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
Opelika, Alabama 


Dear Sirs: 


During the last five years coccidiosis has 
problem. ‘In many flocks an 
i triggers off other d@iseasese 


We have found Coccivac the only effective way 


Evidently cocci is "fast on its feet" and has 
become much stronger since the industry started 
using coccidiostats- Also, aifferent farms have 


aifferent strains and types of cocci- 
r. Babcock is one of 


We started using Coccivac in August 1959 and 
have now grown over 300,000 started pullets on 
it. We plan to grow 300,000 on it this years We 


peen very good. Losses from all types of 


cosis in the growing period an 
with our started Babcock Bessies and Bonnies 


have been very LOW. 


Here's our program: Coccivac in the water at 
Trithiadol in the starting mash. 

Keep 
ulate. 


hould be wet down enou 
Our experience shows 


do not aie. At 
s they are peautiful anda they stay 


sincerely yours, 


a the laying house 


America’s leadi 
ad 
breeders. His Babcock 
Bessies and Bonnies 
have long been noted 


for their 


CoccrVac T 

ype 4 is availa 
for broilers. Types A and B re 
layers and roasters — and for 


broilersin heavy exposure areas 


Coccivac IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Animal Health Division 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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PENB’S NEW DIRECTORS—Shaping the future policies 
of the Poultry & Egg National Board at its first meet- 
ing of the 1961-62 year in Chicago’s Bismarck Hotel was 
the new board of directors. Directors attending the meet- 
ing were, outside, left to right: William T. Diamond, Ili- 
nois; Noel Shaver, Indiana; Sam Bush, Florida; W. J. 
Moore, Ist vice president, Texas; John P. Holton, Indi- 
ana; Dr. John G. Salsbury, Iowa; Harry Grant, Massa- 
chusetts; Russell Rathbone, Washington; Ralston R. 
Hannas, treasurer, Illinois; Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, secretary, 
Illinois; Howard Kauffman, president, [linois; Lloyd H. 
Geil, general manager, Illinois; James H. Baxter, Jr., 


Delaware; Qscar Miller, California; John E. Copenhaver, 
Pennsylvania; Loren Amstutz, Ohio, and James ©. North, 
Minnesota. 

Other directors attending were, inside, left to right: 
Maurice Pickler, North Carolina; Mays Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; H. B. Wallace, Iowa; Chester B. Franz, 2nd vice 
president, Missouri; John Randolph, Arkansas; Morris 
G. Smith, Maryland; Ralph J. Thomas, Mlinois; Carroll 
Eiler, Indiana; Don Turnbull, Missouri; Blanton Smith, 
Tennessee; Everett T. Conaway, Delaware; John R. Har- 
greaves, Maryland; James J. Warren, Jr., Massachusetts, 
and Dr. George F. Godfrey, Mlinois. 


FROM MORTON 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


PLANS FOR FIVE INEXPENSIVE, 
EASY-T0-BUILD PORTABLE SALT AND 
MINERAL FEEDING STATIONS 


Here’s a valuable free service you can offer your customers— 
which will also be an important sales-builder for you! 

These safe, simple and long-lasting feeding stations were 
designed by Morton four years ago. Since then, thousands have 
been built from these plans, distributed through Vo-Ag teachers 
and County Agents. Now we're offering them—through you— 
to the farmers and stockmen of America! 

These plans will be advertised in full-page ads in leading 
farm magazines. But your customers will have to come to you 
to get them! Contact your Morton Representative for your free 
supply now—or write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ CATTLE FEEDER Has divided mineral box that can be 
removed for cleaning. Can be moved on sturdy skids to any 
part of range or pasture. 


2) SHEEP FEEDER Mineral box is low enough for lambs, 
and rounded edge will not harm fleece. 


© HOG FEEDER Wide roof overhang keeps minerals dry. 
Roof is hinged and braced for easy cleaning. 


4) MULTIPLE BLOCK FEEDER Keeps salt and minerals off 
the damp ground, prevents “wet bottom” block waste. 


5] BLOCK HOLDER Eliminates dangerous metal stake block 
holders—build this block box from a single length of 2 x 10! 


HIGHER PROFIT FOR YOU...FASTER GAIN FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


MORTON 
TRACE-MINERALIZED 
SALT 


were 4.0, 5.3 and 5.3 hogs per feeder 
opening, respectively. These hogs were 
housed in a feeding barn and outside 
pens with concrete floors, with half 
of the floor space in the outside pen. 
Average total gains were 63.9, 60.4 
and 53.2 Ib. for the 32, 16 and 9 sq. ft. 
per hog treatments, respectively. In 
the same order, feed per unit gain, 
was 3.92, 3.87 and 4.17 Ib. 

In general this study indicates that 
within the limits of these trials, in- 
creasing the space available per pig 
from 5 to 20 sq. ft. or more will in- 
crease weight gain and feed utiliza- 
tion about 10%. Increasing the num- 
ber of pigs per group from 3 to 12 
increased feed utilization by about 
10%. It should be noted that these 
differences are not large enough to 
warrant a blanket recommendation 
on space allowance. The most eco- 
nomical recommendation, as pointed 
out by the authors, will depend upon 
the cost of additional pen space in 
relation to the cost of feed. They also 
state that it would appear important 
to extend the study to larger, com- 
mercial-sized groups of hogs. 

In this connection, it would seem 
timely to review the other various 
recent reports on this subject by dif- 
ferent workers. Using an insulated, 
enclosed and ventilated building, it 
has been shown that results can be 
quite different than those given by 
the California group. Burnside of 
Southern Illinois University feels that 
hog farmers who crowd their modern 
finishing buildings are on the right 
track (1961). Gains and feed efficien- 
cy were just as good and sometimes 
better when hogs were crowded with 
only 7 sq. ft. per hog than when the 
hogs got up to 15 sq. ft. apiece based 
upon results of eight tests conducted 
during Both summer and winter. 
Burnside’s hogs weren't always with- 
in the recommended 50-70° comfort 
zone either! 

Michigan results with slatted floors 
have been quite conflicting, but in 
general have tended to favor about 
8 sq. ft. of floor space per hog (Hoe- 
fer, 1961). Four tests were conduct- 
ed with the latest test showing that 
pigs with 8 sq. ft. of slatted-floor area 
apiece gained about as fast and effi- 
ciently as those with more space. 
They gained 6% faster on 5% less 
feed than pigs with only 6 sq. ft. of 
floor area per pig. Pigs in one of the 
earlier tests made faster gains on 
less feed with 8 sq. ft. than with 
either 12 or 16 sq. ft. But, in an- 
other test, pigs made their best gains 
with 12 sq. ft., their cheapest gains 
with 10 sq. ft., and those with only 
about 6 sq. ft. did about as well as 
those with 8 sq. ft. Crowding pigs into 
only 6 sq. ft. apiece seems to hurt the 
performance, particularly after the 
pigs weigh about 150 Ib. 

It is quite interesting to note that 
in the Michigan work the best-doing 
pigs on concrete floors had 15 sq. ft. 
per pig. These gained 1.72 Ib. per day 


NEW and BETTER...for LESS! 


JIFFY JOINT 


TWO-PIECE 
ADJUSTABLE 


ELBOW 


$4450 


8” diameter 


e Adjusts to every angle! 

e Only two sections! « Needs no welding! 
e Heavy gauge die-formed steel 

e Two-piece draw band e Flanged ends 
e Economical e Cuts installation costs 


ready for immediate delivery 
€ Write: Dept. A 
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The egg that laid an egg 


This turkey egg didn’t hatch. It was the hen’s 40th egg. 

To the turkey raiser this is one less poult, that much 
less profit potential. He should know that when a turkey 
hen's reserve of vitamin E runs low during the laying 
season, few eggs hatch. In one group of hens on a practi- 
cal type diet the sharpest drop in hatchability came just 
after the 40th egg. 

Hens on the same ration plus high levels of vitamin E 
zoomed right past the difficult forties with no drop-off 
in poult production.* 

It’s no trick at all to minimize the after-40 risk in a 


*Project No. 715, Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, Depart- 
ment of Poultry Science, State College of Washington, (Poultry Science, 
36, 1344 (1957) ) 


turkey breeder ration. Fifty cents buys enough Myvamix® 
Vitamin E to fortify to a level of 5 International Units 
per pound the ration to feed 300 hens for a week. 

This is less than the value of one poult. If during the 
week just one egg hatches that wouldn't have hatched 
otherwise, the Myvamix will have paid for itself. 

It's cheap insurance, any way you look at it. If you'd 
like a little closer look, write to Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


Myvamix® vitamin E Is DistRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 


Box 840 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 

Des Moines 11, lowa 


Tampa 9, Florida Mi 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 
W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
703 Welch Road 
Palo Alto, California 


Dwight Building 


P lis 15, Minnesota 


LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


producer: of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


Also...vitamin A...distilled monoglycerides 
...some 3900 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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AUSTRALIAN HOSPITALITY—Australian hospitality and the poultry busi- 
ness mix very well Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, chairman of the U.S. participation 
committee for the 12th World’s Poultry Congress, can attest. Dr. Carpenter, 
left, is holding a bull roarer, presented to him on his recent trip to Australia. 
Lord Mayor Jensen of Sydney, center, made the presentation. At right is J. V. 
Moroney, chairman of the Australian committee for the congress. The bull 
roarer is a device, which, when whirled, makes a noise similar to the roar of a 
bull. It is made by Australian bushmen. Dr. Carpenter’s trip to Australia was 
to help make plans for the congress, which will be in Sydney Aug. 10-18, 1962. 


and made a pound of gain on 3.31 Ib. 
of feed. Solid-floor pigs allowed 10 sq. 
ft. of floor space gained 1.66 Ib. per 
day and made a pound of gain on 3.4 
lb. of feed. Relatively speaking, there 
was very little difference in perform- 
ance between pigs on slat floors and 
concrete. 

Washington State University work- 
ers (1961) have reported on the fol- 
lowing treatments with 156 weaner 
pigs: (1) eight pigs allotted 8 sq. ft. 
each; (2) eight pigs allotted 12 sq. ft. 
each; (3) eight pigs allotted 24 sq. 
ft. each, and (4) 28 pigs allotted 12 
sq. ft. each. All pens were constructed 
so that half of the total area was 
outdoors and half indoors. The pigs 
were fed an all-pelleted complete ra- 
tion. No appreciable differences were 
noted between treatments with re- 
spect to gain or feed efficiency. The 
pigs on 8 sq. ft. of floor space tended 
to have somewhat leaner carcasses 
than the other groups when specific 
gravity and backfat were used as the 
criteria. No such effect on carcass 
quality was noted in the California- 


Ways 


Richardson G-17 & 
Semi-Automatic 


Baggers 


SAVE MONEY ANY 


1, FIT ANY SIZE MILL —as the main bagger for the small mill or the 


small-batch bagger for the larger mill. 


2. HANDLE MOST FEEDS —grains, pellets, mashes. 

3. HANDLE ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF BAGS—open-mouth textile or 
multi-wall paper—10 to 140 lb. capacities. 

4, LOW COST —littie more than an all-manual unit. 

§, AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF —no time lost trimming. 


all-manual baggers. 


6. CONSISTENT ACCURACY —eliminates human error... 


out of the bag and in your pocket. 
7. COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES 


Bagholders —camgrip (shown) ; also manual and air-operated. 
Spouts —quick-change square or oval in a range of sizes. 
Feeder —incr@&ses speed and accuracy—permits handling flakes, 


lumpy, and sluggish materials. 
Counter —registers bags filled. 


Portable Frame —to serve several lines or spouts. 
Feeder Control Switch —starts feeder when gate opens... 


stops it when gate closes. 
Dust Sleeves —keep dust out of mill. 


No mill can afford to be without this extremely versatile, 
semi-automatic, low-cost bagger. Operates on the gross 
weigher principle with the weighed material dropping 
directly into the bag instead of a weighing hopper. 
Adjustable weight on threaded rod tares out weights of 


different types of bags. 


Operator starts operation by pulling down gate handle. 
Gate opens and is held open by a trigger. Material passes 


..much faster than 


keeps profits 


into bag. Feeding continues until pre-set weight is in bag 
when gate cuts off automatically, 


Why not see how this Richardson Semi-Automatic Bagger 
can make money in your mill. Write or phone... today! 


Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, New Jersey. 


Send for free bulletin. 


Sales and service Branches in Pencinel Cities. 
Also manufactured in England, nce 

and Australia. Richardson Scales centers 

to U. S. Weights ane Measures H-44 

for your pr 


IT HAPPENED 
DESPITE THE ODDS 


RENSSELAER, IND.—The odds 
against its happening were tremen- 
dous, but it happened. 

Mrs. Linda Hess of Monon, Ind., 
won a drawing at the Hess & Clark 
exhibit at the Indiana Farm Progress 
Show held here. Her name was pulled 
from a drum containing the names 
of over 15,000 registrants who signed 
up at the firm’s exhibit at the show. 
Mrs. Hess’ prize was a heifer calf. 

“A rare, but happy coincidence,” 
Hess & Clark officials state. “Not 
only is Mrs. Hess not affiliated in 
any way with Hess & Clark—nobody 
named Hess has been active with the 
firm for many years.” 


USDA work previously reviewed 
above. In the Washington work there 
was less tail biting in small groups. 

The possible importance of greater 
floor space during the finishing peri- 
od of swine fattening is well shown 
by two trials from the Cargill-Nu- 
trena research farm (1960). Hogs 
given 13 sq. ft. of total floor space 
per head during the finishing period 
gained 11.3% faster and consumed 
6.5% less feed per unit of gain than 
a similar group provided 9 sq. ft. of 
total floor space during a one month 
trial. In a second 28-day trial with 
three groups of 49 head each, the pigs 
started at 146 lb. average weight and 
finished at about 200 Ib. Pigs having 
19.6 sq. ft. of floor space per animal 
had daily gains of 2.11 lb. on 339.3 Ib. 
of feed per cwt. gain. The same fig- 
ures for pigs on 14.7 sq. ft. were 2.01 
lb. and 357.1 Ib., respectively. For 
those on 9.8 sq. ft., they were 1.61 Ib. 
and 428.7 lIb., respectively. A projec- 
tion was based on a cost of $60.40 a 
ton for the complete pelleted diet, the 
actual sale price of the hogs, and 
the assumption that three groups of 
hogs a year could be fed out with the 
equipment over a period of 15 years. 
It showed that the space allocation 
of 14.7 sq. ft. per pig would reduce 
the feed costs $2,822.45 and the lower 
injury and lameness losses an addi- 
tional sum of $4,973.85 over the 15 
year period when compared to pigs 
raised in a lot providing only 9.8 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 

It can be seen readily that the data 
so far secured is somewhat conflict- 
ing, but it seems that an allotment 
of 8 sq. ft. probably is adequate for 
hogs up to about 140-150 Ib. live- 
weight. This is particularly true if 
well ventilated buildings and/or slat 
floors are used and if the climatic 
conditions are not too severe. On the 
other hand, in the southern and hot- 
ter western sections of the US. it 
would seem wise to increase the space 
allotments per hog to approximately 
15-16 sq. ft. or more. This would be 
true especially for the finishing peri- 
od from 140-150 lb. to marketing. Ad- 
equate feeder space, of course, should 
be provided, preferably no more than 
six pigs per hole (Purdue, 1960). 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


ANY WAY YOU SLICE IT 
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Meeting the challenge of the '60’s with service 


Purina Dealers in the district of “Sales Partner” Jorgens have planned field trips that are of real service to ‘ 
agriculture. This picture shows part of the crowd visiting the “Pig Parlor" owned by Warren Henslin. The lagoon 


: GROUP” in the foreground takes care of the “Pig Parlor” wastes. 
SELLING 
PROGRAM 
Purina Field Days serve farmers 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


by demonstrating modern methods 


Purina Field Days, planned, organized and to every livestock and poultry produc- 
conducted by the “Sales Partnership” of tion situation. 

Purina Salesmen and their Dealers, are service 5. Purina offers complete programs of breed- 
to animal agriculture. They present methods ing, management, sanitation and feeding. 


perfected by Purina Research . . . demon- 6 
strate efficient practices on the farm . . . prove 
results with accurate figures. 


Purina Field Days have added substantially 
to farm income in many areas by introducing 
new efficiency in the production of milk, meat 
and eggs . . . by showing how to save money 
and labor. 9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer have 
a “Sales Partnership” relationship. 


. Dealers are backed by one of the world’s 
outstanding commercial research facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line of 
research-proved sanitation products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 


Purina Field Days are effective group selling. 


Dealership sales quickly move upward after 10.The Ralston Purina Company is the P 
a field day as farm folks apply the methods world’s largest feed manufacturer. 
they’ve observed. There are progressive, independent Purina 


d P Dealers covering most areas. If you are in 
Why The Purina Franchise Is The one of the few remaining markets where the 


Most-Sought Rural Retail Opportunity Purina Franchise is available . . . and if you 
1. Dealers who follow the Purina Archway are interested in an outstanding investment 
Program realize worthwhile profits cn opportunity, wrife: RALSTON PURINA 
their investments. COMPANY, Department F-112, St. Louis 2, 
2. Purina offers a well-rounded money- Missouri. 

management program for Dealers. G. L. JORGENS, “Sales Partner” to a number of 
3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s best- Purina Dealers in southern Minnesota, has made 
inceue tetelannsik field days a major activity in his district. Through 
these events, he has shown the way to higher farm 

4. There’s a Purina Chow especially adapted _ income . . . to better tonnage for his Dealers. 


PURINA...vOUR “PARTNER” IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Technical Service Needs of 
Agribusiness Customers 


We all hear a lot of grumbling 
about the depressed plight and declin- 
ing importance of agriculture from 
vociferous preachers of gloom, doom 
and pessimism. Fortunately, there is 
another group whose actions, more 
forcefully than their words, give a 
completely different version—the ac- 
tion-centered proponents of a pro- 
gressive, growing and productive agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Earl Butz, dean of agriculture 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
couches this conflicting outlook in 
these words, “Entirely too many 
people in this country think of agri- 
culture as a declining industry. Amer- 
ican agriculture is an expanding in- 
dustry in every important respect 
except one—the number of people re- 
quired to run our farms. We don’t 
think of air transportation as a de- 
clining industry just because a pilot 
in a jet airliner can now take 100 
passengers from coast to coast in half 
a day, as compared with 20 passen- 
gers in a day and a half two decades 
ago. This, like agriculture, is a strong 
and growing industry.” 

Agriculture is the nation’s biggest 
industry. It employs 7.4 million work- 
ers—more than are employed in the 
steel industry, or transportation and 
public utilities combined. 

Farmers spend $25-26 billion a year 
for goods and services to produce 
crops and livestock. This does not 
say that agriculture is not undergoing 
a change. Quite the contrary, it is an 
industry that is currently experienc- 
ing an accelerated rate of change— 
representing, in many respects, one 
of the most dynamic markets which 
American industry has to supply and 
service. 

The current census of agriculture 
shows a 36.2% increase in the number 
of farms with gross income above 
$10,000, and a 30.2% decrease in the 
number of farms with gross income 
below $2,500 in the last five years. 
But, these figures do not reveal the 
most significant changes. 

The census reports “much greater 


Manager, Marketing Research Division 


By Elmer C. Denis 


Doane Agricultural Service 


specialization and commercialization 
in the production of many farm prod- 
ucts occurred during the last five 
years than during any 10-year period 
recorded by the farm census. Not- 
withstanding increases in the value 
of products sold or quantity produced, 
farms having milk cows declined 39%, 
farms raising turkeys declined 49%, 
farms selling eggs dropped 37%, 
farms raising vegetables for sale de- 
creased 35%, farms harvesting Irish 
potatoes decreased 52% and farms 
harvesting cotton declined 41%. 

“These changes reflect rapid tech- 
nological advances in production prac- 
tices, sweeping changes in the organi- 
zation, specialization and operation of 
individual farms, the rapid increase 
in many individual farms in the use 
of non-farm in-puts, and the discon- 
tinuance of production by small pro- 
ducers with small-scale operations.” 

These changes reflect a turnabout 
in the advice which is beamed at the 
farmer from many sources. During 
and shortly after the great depres- 
sion, the farmer was advised, “Don’t 
put ell your eggs in one basket— 
diversify.”” Now he is being told, “Put 
all your eggs in one basket—special- 
ize.” 

In general, this is good advice and 
it is being rapidly accepted because 
it is good advice. But, beyond that, 
specialization in agriculture is being 
accepted because it is universal. The 
farmer is exposed to it, and recog- 
nizes its benefits in education, medi- 
cine, industry and many more of his 
non-farm contacts. Consequently, he 
is exposed to both direct and indirect 
evidence of the advantages of special- 
ization. 

This shift to specialization neces- 
sitates a re-evaluation of resource 
allocation, farm organization, opera- 
tion and practices. Some farmers are 
doing this gradually, relying on their 
innate judgment and _ experience. 
More and more are turning to more 
sophisticated methods — high speed 
computers and linear programming 
techniques. 


It is clearly evident with these 
changes in the farms, there are some 
mighty big changes in the farmer 
himself. To be successful in market- 
ing to the farmer, as you well know, 
it’s more important to know the 
farmer than to know the farm. It 
goes without saying that these 
changes occur in the farmer’s mind 
before they occur on his farm. 

Looking at the census again, the 
average farmer in the 21 northern 
states was a much bigger man than 
in 1954. 


per farm —— 
% 
Actual 
In- 


In- 
1959 crease crease 


1954 

Cattle (not 

counting 

calves) ...... 12.5 18 5.5 44.0 
Hogs and pigs 

sold alive ... 55.3 87.2 31.9 57.7 
Milk & cream, $ 2,198 3,853 1,655 75.2 
Eggs sold, doz... 1,816 2,866 1,050 57.8 
Acres/farm 212.7 245.7 33.0 15.5 
Expenditures for 

feed for live- 

stock and 

poultry, $ .... 1,303 1,797 494 37.9 
Decrease in num- 

ber of farms... 18.7 


The number of farms producing 
any one class of livestock or poultry 
decreased more than twice as much 
as the decrease in total farms. This 
would indicate that the average farm 
has only half as many different 
classes of livestock or poultry as it 
did five years ago. 

Now, if we assume that the average 
farmer spends as much total time 
reading, attending meetings, travel- 
ing and pursuing other activities to 
improve his knowledge as he did five 
years ago, how much more does he 
know about the production of milk, 
beef or eggs? Of course, it is quite 
likely that as he specializes he in- 
creases his educational efforts. 

This, of course, raises the question: 
Is the farmer as dependent upon the 
feed dealer or feed salesman for 


YOU CAN AXLE MORE PAYLOAD — DRIVERS LIKE SIMPLE OPERATION 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
for further information about the 
Simonsen V-50 series of bulk feed 
bodies, pius a full line of other bulk 
feed bodies, combination bulk and 
sack bodies, unloaders to fit your 
present truck box, bulk fertilizer 
spreaders, and. the NEw Simonsen 
Feedilizer, a bulk feed and bulk fer- 
tlizer body. 


@ Capacities from 5 tons and up in single 
or tandem axle models. 

@ Closed, heavy-duty hydraulic drive sys- 
tem means years of trouble-free service. 

@ Unloads hard-to-handle feeds up to 800 
Ibs. per minute — Easy-to-handle grains 
up to 1,500 Ibs. per minute. 

@ Built of 12 ga. steel — All welded con- 
Struction. 

@ Free “360 yy swingi er — 
reaches 21 ft. bi ~~ 

@ Individual bydresli drive on each auger 
makes clearing any jammed auger easier. 

@ Variable speed, hydraulically driven bot- 
tom auger reduces pellet crushing to a 
minimum. 


@ Special compartment door design reduces 
bridging. 
compartments — Tarp or 


@ Two or more 
Steel top pow 

@ Catwalks and ladder standard equipment. 

@ Pit unloading with bottom auger only. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. FS 


QuimBy, Iowa 


PHONE 72 


EDITOR’S NOTE: How much 
service can and should a feed com- 
pany provide for farmers? This is an 
important question as agriculture 
and the feed industry change, and 
the accompanying article provides 
some views and suggestions on feed 
customers’ service needs. The au- 
thor, who is manager of the mar- 
keting research division of Doane 
Agricultural Service, St. Louis, says 
that each firm must continually re- 
appraise its own resources and ob- 
jectives in relation to the types of 
customers it has and expects to 
serve. The article is from a talk 
by Mr. Denis at the annual mar- 
keting seminar sponsored by the 
Sales Executives Council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


nutritional or management advice as 
he was five years ago? Will he be 
more or less dependent in the future? 
It may be put another way: What 
type of customer will be dependent 
upon the dealer or company salesman 
and what type of customer will not? 
Does this make a difference? 

I know of one firm that made a 
survey in one rather small area. They 
discovered that they had 65% of the 
feed customers, but only 12% of the 
feed business. This is rather clear 
evidence that the type of customers 
which a feed marketing program at- 
tracts does make a difference. 

Some large farmers are already in 
the feed business. The economic 
reality of the average farmer being 
in the feed business looms larger each 
year. With the increase in size of 
operation and the resulting mounting 
in size of the feed bill, it is only na- 
tural to expect that farmers will re- 
evaluate their alternatives for feed 
procurement. 

The farmer of the past may have 
cared less about the costs which made 
up the price of a ton of feed. The 
farmer of tomorrow will break down 
transportation, dealer markup, etc., 
in his search for opportunities to ef- 
fect cost savings. He may not be 
able to itemize all costs, but he will 
place an increasing burden upon you 
and your dealer to justify the func- 
tions you perform and the services 
you provide. 

Services incidental to the sale of 
products to farmers have been em- 
ployed for some time. Some have 
been mere gimmicks, while others 
have served a needed and vital role 
in the marketing program. 

Services Cost Money 

Almost without exception, services 
add to the cost of marketing. This, of 
course, should always raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the added cost of 
a proposed service can be justified. 

As marketers we may think that a 
service has value, but does the farm- 
er recognize its value? How much is 
the service worth per unit of product ? 
Can the farmer be shown its value 
in dollars and cents? Can he get the 
service from you and the product 
from a competitor at a lower price? 
Will the competition immediately 

(Turn to page 38) 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburgo 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


The leading Arsanilic Acid. Chemically 
pure feed additive for poultry, turkeys and 
swine. Cereal carrier. Economical. 


1636 NORTH STREET 
Fresno, Californ 


PLANT: Hope, 
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BEFORE You 
DICTATE 
THE ORDER 
FOR ANOTHER 
SHIPMENT 
OF FEED 
PHOSPHATE... 


check the 


margin of 


difference 
— the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate ; — 
—the reference standard—Dynafos has 1.08 LBS. OF 
x an average biological value of 108. This 18.5% DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
20 UNITS OF P increase in usable phosphorus is direct- OR 
ly related to the greater water-soluble 1-54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
for the price phosphate content of Dynafos. As a re- OR 
sult you can add the equivalent of 20 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
of 18.5 units of available phosphorus to your ROCK PHOSPHATE 
feeds at the current cost of chemically P Pas P 
guaranteed 18.5% products by using 
Dynafos. When you dictate your next ne one 
in TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
feed phosphate order — make sure it’s 
best PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND 
y OF DYNAFOS. 
best bargain phosphate. 
*As compared to beta tricalcium 


phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION NAN 


FI-10-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) © SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo © GETKIN-MOYER, INC., 
Norristown (Pa.) © A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) ¢ EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta @ E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, 
Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham, (Ill.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY (Cincin- 
nati @ R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) © STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) @ The 
VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis © W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha @ BRADLEY 
BARR & COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle © JAMES FARRELL 
& COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. ' 
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Announcing New 


YOU 

CAN THE HUB 


your area, too! 


IF YOU ARE LOCATED IN A PRIME HOG-CATTLE, DAIRY 
OR POULTRY FEEDS MARKET, WE CAN HELP YOU... 


Sell 60% or more of the feed potential in a 20-mile radius 
Earn 20% or more on your investment 


Enjoy new growth, profitability and long-term security 


Provide the nutritional service and financial needs of 
commercial size producers 


Become the HUB of feed selling and buying activity 
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HUB 


ACT NOW...YOU CAN HAVE NEW TONNAGE AND PROFIT 
SUCCESS LIKE THESE TYPICAL HUB UNITS 


| 


ESTABLISHED FACILITY NEW FACILITY SWITCHED MARKET 
... Greeley Mill and Elevator, Greeley, lowa. Switched .»- Lloyd Buis & Sons, Clover- ...dohnston Feed Service, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. No 
to the Pioneer merchandising program—generated dale, Indiana. No custom mix custom mix services offered! Switched customers to 
the sale of 800 tons of complete feeds per month services offered! Second year complete feeds in 60 days—and averaged over 825 
after four months of operation. This was accom- of operation. Selling 2,300 tons tons of complete feeds per month by the end of 34 
plished by proving conclusively with split-test proof of complete feeds per month— months of operation. Rapid growth is attributed not 
projects that their complete rations made the Pioneer completely dominating the only to the cost-saving results producers are getting, 
Way reduced hog producers costs as much as market in the sale of complete but to the convenience of feeds being delivered direct 
2¢ per pound. rations, grain purchasing, fer- to bins and feeders. Also, grain buying policies give 
tilizer and farm supply sales. feeders an extra advantage. 


The way we see it... 


Modern producers demand complete rations, manufactured locally . .. 
delivered in bulk to their bins or feeders. We are convinced the future 
of the feed business... for you and us... is in locally owned push- 
button efficient units designed to manufacture a limited number of 
complete rations to dominate feed sales activity in a 20 mile radius— 
backstopped by Hales & Hunter research and development, nutrition 
know-how, producer financing, merchandising programs, managing for 
profit programs to insure successful use of feed, business management 
Orvel Cockrel assistance and the security of being affiliated with an established, suc- HUB 
Director of Marketing cessful and growing company that is sincere in its desire to keep its PPORTUNITY 
customers independent. : AREA 


Contact Orvel Cockrel, director of marketing, direct! Express your in- 
terest on your own letterhead. Your inquiry will be handled on an 
executive-to-executive basis ...in complete confidence, of course. We 
have developed alternative plans...one of which can be tailored to 
your exact needs and preference. a 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
RED COMB PIONEER FEEDS hs 
141 West Jackson Bivd. i To: Orvel Cockrel, Director of Marketing Dept. FS-I1 


Chicago 4, Illinois i Hales & Hunter Co. 
Red Comb Pioneer Feeds 
141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Yes, I am interested in discussing ways I can become a 


part of your expansion program and the HUB of feed sales 
activity in my area. , 


| 
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adopt this service practice and neu- 
tralize any advantage? 

Between the raw materials used in 
feeds and the actual on-farm feéding 
many services are performed — all 
of which should add value to the end 
product. Some of these are highly 
scientific, such as: 

—Development and testing of feed 
formulas to create improved feeds. 

—Determination of livestock nutri- 
tion requirements. 

Some require considerable training 
and experience or unusual facilities 
to perform: 

—Purchasing of best raw materials. 

—Assembly of these materials in 
field warehouses. 

—Formulating precisely balanced 
feeds, utilizing numerous micro nu- 
trients. 

Other services may require no un- 
usual facilities or experience and 
hence may, theoretically, be per- 
formed by the end user as well as 
the middleman: 

—Mixing ingredients to a predeter- 


mined ration, using supplements, pre- 
mixes and concentrates. 

—Delivery. 

—Payment for product (the credit 
service). 

—Warehousing at point of process- 
ing. 

—Record keeping to determine re- 
sults. 

Industry’s Contribution 

It is in the first two service areas 
that the feed industry developed and 
has continued to make the greatest 
economic contribution to livestock 
agriculture. 

The latter “service area” was as- 
sumed by the industry as it grew. To 
one extent or another the industry 
has continually been in competition 
with the feeder for the rewards of 
the economic contribution made by 
these services. (Here again, we must 
assume that every service performed 
between the raw material and the 
feeder must add value or it is para- 
sitic.) Under the conditions where the 


feeder has not had the time, the 
know-how, the capital for equipment, 
or the inclination, he has willingly 
farmed these services out to his feed 
supplier. 

In recent years a number of trends 
have developed which have changed 
the situation: 

1. As specialization has taken place, 
farmers have learned more about 
fewer enterprises and are now more 
capable of mixing specific rations to 
specifications, from available micro 
ingredients, premixes and concen- 
trates. 

2. Capitalization of farms has tak- 
en place vertically rather than hori- 
zontally—farmers are tending to buy 
more production equipment rather 
than more land. Both lenders and 
borrowers of farm credit are becom- 
ing more oriented to the idea of in- 
vestment in necessary on-farm mix- 
ing, storage and transportation to 
cut livestock production costs. 

3. As farmers reduce the number 
of enterprises on their farms they 


advertisements 
tell about 


Dr. G. C. Wallia, recognized authority in the field of Vitamin Dr nutrition for lwestock 


Q: Will twe to five pounds of good sun-cured hay provide enough 


vitamin D for my dairy cows? 


No. Sun-cured hay varies widely and unpredictably in vitamin 
Dcontent—80 units to 1,250 me per pound have been eupeened 
for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency 
which is i provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day 
is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
there would be only a modest 
ptimum intake of 6, 


ration. 


How can | check te make sure my dairy cows ore receiving 


enough vitamin 07 


Sunshine and sun-cured roughages are un- 
dependable sources of essential Vitamin D. 


have more time to devote to their 
remaining enterprises. 

4. The severe cost-price squeeze has 
forced the farmer to examine all 
areas of farm expense. Hence, the 
natural inclination to “let the dealer 
fill the feeders” is now coming up for 
re-examination. Even so, most farm- 
ers will prefer, and should, to be first 
a livestock producer and not a feed 
manufacturer. 


Future Customer 

If you are looking for the feed cus- 
tomer who will be feeding the bulk of 
the livestock and poultry of the fu- 
ture, I think you might look for a 
man with these characteristics: 

He will have a larger than average 
size operation or a small one rapidly 
increasing in size. 

He will be well informed and, fre- 
quently, will have some college edu- 
cation. 

He will be younger than average 
(25-40). 

He will know his banker. 

He will travel extensively as a part 
of his business. 

He wil! be a “hard-nosed” tusiness- 
man-farmer. 

He will be too concerned about 
making money to take the advice of 
anyone for granted. 

He will be a large and loyal cus- 
tomer as long as you can make him 
money, but will desert you when he 
can make more from someone else. 

Those of us in agribusiness, if we 
are to serve a changing agriculture 
successfully, must recognize our basic 
purpose. Each firm must continually 
re-appraise its own resources and 
objectives in relation to the types of 
customers it has and expects to serve. 

In the finaly analysis there appears 
to be no “all-encompassing” appraisal 
of the technical service needs of farm- 
ers. At best, it can be said that farm- 
ers will require the very minimum 
service necessary to enable the feed 
industry to serve its basic objective 
—that of providing proper and eco- 
nomic livestock nutrition. 

The degree of service required will 
vary greatly from farm to farm. It 
thus becomes a matter of determin- 
ing the best fit for resources of the 
farm and the feed firm—both are 
partners in the livestock business. 


Sixth Analyses Award 


SALEM, ORE. — James Launer, 


Farmers and feeders have many questions 
about Vitamin D fortification. The adver- 
tisement illustrated here (one of a series) 
shows how Dr. G. C. Wallis, recognized 
authority on Vitamin D nutrition, answers 
such questions through FIDY advertising 
in leading magazines. 

It’s all part of the educational FIDY pro- 
gram to emphasize that today’s added stress 
factors have changed livestock nutrition 
requirements. More than ever, farmers must 
be sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D 
source is not a limiting factor in their feed. 


Be sure to fortify your feeds with FIDY— 
Fleischmann's Irradiated Dry Yeast. Here 
is a rich source of Vitamin D, that is de- 
pendable — and is economical, easy to use, 
and truly outstanding in dispersion qualities. 
And, if your feeders have questions about 
Vitamin D nutrition, just have them 
address — 

Dr. G. C. Wallis 

Director of Nutrition, 

Agricultural Department 

Standard Brands Incorporated 

625 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Free technical data, educational and sales 
aids are also available from the Agricultural 
Dept. upon request. Write for request form, 
showing available materials. 


Salem, was named top in the nation 
for the 6th consecutive year for his 
work in analyses of commercial feeds 
for the Oregon Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Association of American Feed 
Control Officials each year rates a 
group of laboratories on the basis of 
accurate analyses. For the first time, 
the Oregon laboratory and its feed 
chemist shared top honors with 
others. North Dakota and Curtis and 
Tompkin’s, a commercial laboratory, 
were tied with Oregon for first place. 
Recognition was given at the national 
conference of the control officials in 
Washington. 


Goobert rds can be taken but an absolute check is y 
e. Optimum vitamin D levels for top ormance 
= —_——-* have not been clearly established but work is in 
progress. Mild deficiencies are often difficult or impossible to 
detect but they can be costly. Available information su 
the use of 6,000 to 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound of com- 
jete grain ration. Confidence in and 
good performance of his well- 
important for users of commercial f 


Is there any danger of my feeds having too much vitamin 0? 


Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds 

are well within the generally safe limits of vitamin D 

intake for the different species of animals. With careful meth- 

ods and efficient modern mixing equipment feed manufacturers 

are able to achieve g distribution of micro-ingredients. The 
nce of overdosage is 


How much vitamin 0 do baby pigs and growing-finishing 
pigs need? 


stress factors since the vitamin 
been carefully studied. Based largely on amounts 

given good results in experimental and a — raising 
programs, a number Ex 


about 500 units of f vitamin 

starter with 

market weight. 

Do sheep get enough vitamin D from natural sources? 


Not always. For instance, in recent English studies lambs from 
ewes given supplemental vitamin D averaged 6 pounds heavier 
at weaning in one flock and 9 pounds heavier in another than 
lambs from ewes given no vitamin D. Fleeces from experimen- 
tal animals were more than \% pound heavier, 


For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition,  Artcultura Depart- 
ment, Standard . a Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. ¥ 


Fleischmann’ s Fidy trradiated Dry Yeast 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals needs in 
another fine product of 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Sandard Brands Michisen - Keatueby 


“Trrap DIATED Dry Yeast 


Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 


RICH Feed Additives 
Box 4% 919 S. Perry St. 
Tel. BA 2-6745 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Questions I’m asked about ese €aucarlona : : 
: Vi 
0 
4 | j 
A: 
’ A: Early weaning, fast growth, confinement raising, multiple far- ; 
rowing and other changes have greatly increased nutritional F 
= Q: 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


Midwest Firm Paying Broiler Growers 17c 


In light of some of the accusations 
made during the recent congressional 
investigations into the broiler indus- 
try and the recent 9¢ per pound prices 
in some areas, a midwestern firm 
which is currently guaranteeing 17¢ 
per pound liveweight for broilers is 
attracting considerable interest. 

The story of the firm, as it ap- 
peared in the November issue of 
American Poultry & Hatchery News, 
Official organ of the Am@sican Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation, follows: 

“Six years ago, three men in a 
Midwest town of 6,000 population 
formed a corporation to enter the 
broiler business. They have complete- 
ly amortized all of their facilities 
since then and are presently guar- 
anteeing their growers 17¢ Ib. live- 
weight for broilers. If this isn’t worth 


a story in the midst of today’s chaos, | 


then we have never had the oppor- 
tunity of writing a story. 

“Those who incorporated included: 
A hatcheryman, who is also a feed 
dealer; a former meat market op- 
erator; a farmer, who is also a truck- 
er, and one of the growers in this 
operation. The hatcheryman supplies 
the chicks at 1£¢ each and the feed 
at $2 ton over cost and services the 
growing birds. The former butcher 
is in charge of sales of the finished 
product and makes all deliveries. The 
farmer picks up the birds at the 
farms and delivers them to the proc- 
essing plant. 

“This operation has never had 
enough birds to meet demands and is 
never anticipating an expansion to 
change this situation. 

“In setting up the corporation, with 
the slogan, ‘Fed for Finer Flavor,’ 
this group purchased a small process- 
ing plant and hired a manager to 
handle this operation. There are six 
growers, each of whom runs four 
groups of birds through his houses 
yearly, but who always has two dif- 
ferent age groups. 

3,000 Birds per Week 

“The guarantee of 17¢ Ib. to the 
growers went into effect Oct. 1, 1961, 
the first time since the operation 
started that it has been below 18¢. 
Production and processing amount 
to an average of 3,000 birds weekly, 
peaking during the summer months 
at 6,000 weekly. The average live 
weight is 3.3 lb., being produced in 
an average of nine weeks, with some 
lots making that weight in eight and 
one-half weeks. Winters in this area 
hit 30 below zero. 


run higher than that of other broil- | 


ers and retail price presently is 6¢ Ib. 


above that of the highest priced com- | 


petition. Each bird is identified with 
a metal tag inscribed with the firm's 


name. Wholesale outlets include res- | 


taurants, chain stores, private clubs, 


Speakers Available to 
Grain, Feed Groups 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. has formed a speakers’ bureau, 
it was announced by C. Robert Myers, 
president. Speakers will be available 


“Wholesale price has continually | 


with the large demand in the sum- 
mer being from drive-ins. This oper- 
ation is serving a demanding cus- 
tomer who is willing to pay for a 
quality bird. The processing plant is 
not geared for speed but for a re- 
sulting quality bird in an acceptable 
pack. Wholesale birds are iced and 
packed 24 to the box. Chain stores 
featuring this bird have admitted that 
when they run out, they lose sales 
because the customer accustomed to 
this quality goes to another store to 
get it, even though the first store may 
have other broilers at as much as 15¢ 
Ib. less. 

“This operation does not want to 
expand, does not want to run anyone 
out of business; in fact, it would like 
to see others continue so there is a 
comparison to be made on a quality 
basis. The corporation alone netted 
24% on its investment last year and 
is ahead of that figure this year.” 
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EQUIPMENT 


“HEAVY DUTY 
LOW PIT 


DRAG FEEDER 


Particularly desirable where 
dump pit is shallow or 


Write for is 
water a prob 


Bulletin and Name of 
Jacobson Representative 


JAC | INC. 


Dept. M. Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


LONG AN EFFECTIVE 
KRAFT DOG FOOD 
SUPPLEMENT FOR 


ADDING NUTRITION 
AND APPETITE APPEAL... 


COMPLETE 
PET FOOD 


¢ Today’s Kray-9 can improve more kinds of pet foods in more ways 
than ever before! Use Kray-9 Premix to make foods for all kinds of pets—dogs, cats, hamsters, 
rabbits—even for commercial mink or laboratory and zoo animals. And Kray-9 is now a complete 
premix which supplies the high-quality proteins, essential vitamins, minerals and unidentified 
growth factors your pet foods require. So you handle and inventory fewer ingredients... 
make more profit. You get: Added vitamins, 8 of them—A, D, E, riboflavin, niacin, thiamin, 
pantothenate, choline—all important for health and growth. Added minerals—calcium and 
phosphorus. Trace elements—copper, iron, manganese, cobalt, iodine and zinc. Plus: Super- 
palatability and nose appeal—thanks to cheese rind, buttermilk, and special flavor ingredi- 
ent. Proteins (lactalbumin and casein) rich in essential amino acids—from dried whole whey, 
dried buttermilk, delactosed whey and cheese rind. Plus: The bonus you receive with every 
Kraft Foods product—superior quality and uniformity. Ask your Kraft man for full information 
and a free sample. 


KR AY- a milk by-product 
premix for pet foods by 


KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION e Chicago e New York e Garland, Texas e San Francisco 


on topics of interest to grain and 
feed groups. 

Mr. Myers, in discussing the serv- 
ice, said, “GPMMA members have a 
great wealth of information about our 
industries which we want to share 
with interested audiences. We who 
represent the machinery business are 
constantly striving to improve our 
equipment. 

“This is ultimately reflected in our 
customers’ increased plant operating 
efficiency. We believe groups who 
want to keep abreast of the rapid 
advances in handling, processing and 
storing of grains and feeds will want 
to hear what we have to say.” 

Speakers are available at no 
charge. For additional information, 
persons can write the association of- 
fice, 400 West Dartmouth Road, 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 


The same people who bring you Velveeta 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


| HAMMERMILLS 
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AIR 


_Shelby's “Rapd-ACTION" air valves 
come in slide type, two. or three 
_wey with manual or push button 


Myerstown, Pa. 


HERE'S MORE SAVINGS | 


FROM MY 


GRAN 


ow 
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New START To FINISH 
FEEDING PROGRAM 


| SAVINGS | 


PROFITS ysine } | 
‘|-GRI 


/ 


USE 
GET LARGER PROFITS 


Daily results on the farms of Egg Pro- 
ducers, Broiler Growers and Turkey 
Raisers are proving that ALL THREE 
get better results from feed by using 
GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding 
Program of feeding larger sizes of grit, 
from Start to Finish. 


LARGER SIZES OF GRIT not only 
grind feed finer and more efficiently in 
the gizzard, but keep the digestive tract 


FREE Circular 
Gives Full Details 


Fill out the coupon today for 
c Free copy of this circular. 
GRAN-I-GRIT is packed in 25, 
50 and multiwall 
paper bags and in 10-Ib. 
Self-Feeding Packs that save 
valuable storage space. 


THE GRIT WITH THE SHARPEST GRINDING EDGES EVER CUT § 


open for full feed utilization by com- 
pletely grinding feathers and fibrous 
litter that all birds eat. 


By informing your customers of 
GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding 
Program, you can show them HOW 
TO MAKE MORE MONEY FROM 
YOUR FEED, which in turn will stim- 
ulate your sales and profits. 


We have a new GRAN-I-GRIT circular that gives full details on the 
New GRAN-I-GRIT Program of feeding larger sizes of grit . . . 
Program that is proving so successful today. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 
Member of Granite Grit Institute of America 
MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 


at New 


PRINCESS AND THAILAND GUEST—Londa Jane Boyd, newly crowned 
poultry princess of the 14-state Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, is 
shown in this photo greeting Vithoon Doshanand of Thailand at a banquet 
held by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. C. W. Whitmoyer, 
president of the company, second from left, and Dr. J. R. Wiley, director of 
development and technical services, right, are looking on. Miss Boyd and Mr. 
Doshanand were guests of honor at the banquet. Miss Boyd was sponsored by 
the Whitmoyer firm in the poultry princess contest at the NEPPCO exposition 
in Harrisburg, Pa., and Mr. Doshanand heads the Animal and Agricultural 
Development Co., Bangkok, which distributes Whitmoyer poultry and animal 
health products in Thailand. The banquet was held in conjunction with a 
recent session of the Whitmoyer Poultry Health and Nutrition School at 


Whitmoyer Holds Its 
82nd Poultry School 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., here, has held its 
82nd Poultry Health and Nutrition 
School. 

Attending were 36 students repre- 
senting various phases of the poultry 
and feed industries, according to 
Whitmoyer representatives. The lec- 
tures and demonstrations attracted 
the students from 10 states, two Ca- 
nadian provinces and Bangkok, Thai- 
land. 

Modern education aids were uti- 
lized to cover a wide range of sub- 
jects including nutrition, manage- 
ment, external and internal parasites, 
bacteriology and disease recognition 
and control, a Whitmoyer spokesman 
said. 


Georgia Feed Assn. 
Schedules Convention 


ATLANTA — The Georgia Feed 
Assn.’s 1962 convention will be in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., July 13-17. Meetings 
will be at the Tides Hotel on St. 
Petersburg Beach. 


Distributor Named 


MILLVILLE, N.J. — The George 
Knox Poultry Service, Bethany 
Beach, Delaware, has been appointed 
a distributor for the complete line of 
Keenco Automatic Poultry equipment, 
it was announced by Everett M. 
Keen, president of Keen Mfg. Corp. 

Among machinery available 
through the Knox Service will be the 
Keenco F-70 Automatic Poultry Feed- 
er, automatic egg collectors, mechani- 
cal manure removers, automatic wa- 
terers and certified ventilation. Equip- 
ment and plans for Keenco fully- 
automated poultry houses will also be 
offered. 

The Keen Mfg. Corp., 


established 


in 1934, recently opened new, 110,000 
sq. ft. factory and office facilities in 
Millville. 
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NOW! use nf-180 


pig feed tonnage 


nf-180 - - already proved effective against scours in 


farrowing and treatment feeds - - can now improve 
the performance of prestarter, starter and grower feeds 


What’s the most serious problem hog raisers have to 
face—pneumonia ... cholera. . . atrophic rhinitis . . . in- 
ternal parasites? No. In a nationwide survey completed 
in October, 1961, hog men rated scours their most costly 
and worrisome problem... by far. 

The reason: most drugs promising scours control just 
can’t cope with the increasingly frequent and increasing- 
ly severe scours outbreaks plaguing hog raisers today. 
Germ resistance to antibiotics, sulfas and arsenicals is 
one of the problems. 

And, unless positive steps are taken, scours losses 
can be expected to get even worse. That's because the 
increased seriousness of scours appears to go hand-in- 
hand with modern hog raising methods. Continuous use 
of farrowing and feed-out facilities... larger herds... 
confinement feeding . . . widely scattered sources of 
breeding stock and feeder pigs . . . all place increased 
stress on young pigs and complicate sanitation and 
health programs. 


The one answer: nf-180 


During the last three years, nf-180 has proved itself the 
one drug that stops scours practically without exception 
...even where other products fail. Up to now, nf-180 
has been used three ways: 

First, it was used as an in-the-feed treatment by farm- 
ers who were on the brink of being forced out of the hog 
business by scours. And nf-180 worked! 

Second, a liquid form of nf-180 for oral administra- 
tion to suckling pigs was introduced early in 1960. It 
worked, too. nf-180 Suspension quickly became the fast- 
est-selling product of its kind. 

Hess & Clark introduced a third use of nf-180 for 
swine in the spring of 1960. It was a new concept in 


scours protection — treating the pregnant sow to protect 
the baby pigs. This program breaks the scours infection 
cycle by killing scours organisms in the sow’s intestine 
... prevents scours germs from being transmitted to the 
newly farrowed pigs. Today, nf-180 is more widely used 
in farrowing rations than any other medication. 


New! nf-180 cleared for pig feed 
Now you can take advantage of nf-180’s reputation for 
scours prevention by adding it to your prestarter, start- 
er and grower feeds. 

Medicated with nf-180, your pig feeds will cut scours- 
caused mortality in young pigs... reduce stunting and 
unthriftiness . . . help customers wean more and bigger 
pigs. Your nf-180-medicated pig feeds will, for the first 
time, end the worry of pig scours... reason enough for 
customers and prospects to buy your program over 
competition. 

But you needn’t limit this demonstration of extra 
feed performance to farms with severe scours problems. 
You can also use nf-180-medicated feeds to improve per- 
formance of apparently good-doing pigs. Actually, pigs 
are seldom 100% healthy. They are almost always held 
back by “hidden” scours problems which cause pigs to 
go off feed ... roughen up and slack off in growth after 
weaning, castration and other stresses. nf-180 clears up 
this low-level disease drag...helps your feed make 
good-doing pigs do even better. 


For details on 2 ways nf-180 
can help you increase hog 
feed sales, turn the page 


a 
| 
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helps you outsell 
competitive pig feeds 
these important ways 


The first step in selling a hog feed pros- 
pect is getting him to try your feed. 
nf-180 helps make this job easier in 
several ways: 


DEALER ENTHUSIASM — Hog raisers 
who try nf-180-medicated pig feeds see 
visible results. They become enthusi- 
astic boosters . . . and this spirit rubs 
off on dealers. And an enthusiastic 
dealer can’t help but be a better sales- 
man for you. 

REPUTATION OF nf-180— nf-180’s rep- 
utation for delivering dependable re- 
sults as a scours treatment and in the 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING — In a farm magazine 
survey of 1,100 feed dealers, 55.7% of the dealers 
reported direct inquiries from nf-180 advertising 
«--53.4% reported definite prospects for future 


feed sales. 


farrowing ration is an established fact. 
This makes it easier for you to sell the 
extended protection of nf-180 in pre- 
starter, starter and grower feeds. 


MAGAZINE, RADIO ADVERTISING — 
This spring your customers will hardly 
be able to open a farm or hog magazine 
without seeing an advertisement for 
nf-180-medicated pig feeds. And these 
information-packed nf-180 ads really 
sell. One dealer wrote, “This is the 
most effective advertising we have seen 
for many years. It really has brought 
customers to the mill.” 


LOCAL SELLING HELP — Posters, 
mailers, informative handout pieces 
and the nf-180 Service Center for 
store counters help dealers iden- 
tify with and sell nf-180 feeds. 


Helps you convince prospects to | 
try and compare your pig feeds 


Backing up this magazine advertis- 
ing are nf-180 radio announcements on 
30 stations in 10 midwestern states. 


LOCAL SELLING HELPS — Hess & 
Clark provides all the local promotional 
help you need to sell nf-180-medicated 
pig feeds. Included are posters, hand- 
out pieces, mailers, counter displays. 


FARMER MEETINGS—These can be the 
best selling vehicles of all. Make them 
more effective than ever with a full- 
color sound slide film and a 1314 min- 
ute, 16 mm. color film on nf-180 med- 
icated swine feeds. 


PEP UP FARMER MEETINGS — Two full- 
color films help you sell nf-180-medicated 
pig feeds: a sound-slide film entitled ‘“‘The 
Missing Link”... and a 16 mm. movie, 
“And This Little Piggy Had None.” 


“= te, er One Ag 
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FIRST, BREAK THE SCOURS CYCLE — A solidly established NOW EXTEND nf-180 PROTECTION — New nf-180-medicated 

way to protect newborn pigs from scours is to feed an creep, starter and grower feeds now enable hog raisers to 
nf-180-medicated sow feed one week before and two weeks protect pigs against scours through the critical early growth 
after farrowing. nf-180 kills scours organisms in the sow’s period. Sell an nf-180-medicated pig feed to help your cus- ~ 
intestine... prevents them from being carried into clean tomers reduce stunting, cut mortality, improve feed ef- 
pens and infecting the pigs. ficiency right from the start. 


Gives your pig feeds an edge 
in feeder comparison tests 


- insi it 
These men gave nf-180 a trial now insist on 
medicated pig feeds — especially a 
prospect with a scours problem in 
his herd — you can almost be sure 
of a faithful customer for a long 
time to come. 

The reason: your nf-180-medicat- 
ed pig feeds prevent scours problems 
that won’t yield to any other kind 
of starter feed. Even on farms where 
scours is not severe or even appar- 
ent, nf-180 helps hog raisers wean 
more and bigger pigs. 

For best results, recommend that 


hog raisers start with an nf-180 far- TYPICAL RESULTS FROM INTERVIEWS WITH nf-180 USERS 

rowing feed and follow with your before nf-180 feeds {I after nf-180 feeds 
nf-180-medicated pig feeds. Either — pigs pigs | pigs pigs 

show profitable results. ‘ Cliford Branstad 11-12 7 11-12 9 **Scours isn't nearly the 
BREAK THE SCOURS CYCLE with your Thompson, lowa on it used to —— 
SOW farrowing feed containing 150 Otte 12 9 12 9 
grams furazolidone (nf-180) per ton. Len Ky 
Fed one week before and two weeks Prospect. Kentucky 10 5 10 10 3 weeks earlier.'* 

i ernard Ki « weaning weight 
rom bein ried into clean pens 
and transmitted to the baby pigs. Give an nf-180-medicated pig starter feed a try during the 
CONTINUE PROTECTION by following early farrowings this spring. Judge for yourself if it isn’t 
with your nf-180 pig feed as soon as just what you need to stimulate hog feed sales, 


pigs begin to eat. nf-180 will protect 

against scours, reduce stunting, 

speed gains and improve efficiency ® HESS & CLARK 
during the critical early growing nt 180 ASHLAND, OHIO 
period . . . when differences in feed Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
performance really stand out. Brand of furazolidone NT-1-11 


‘ 
| 
| | 


Dannen’s experienced sales staff (above) 
keep in touch with markets everywhere. 


Dannen Mills, Inc.-feed stuff buyers, sellers and processors since 1925. 


Call for & soybean meal, @ all grains, @ rolled oats, HM oat mill feed, 
B® packers products, and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161, St. Joseph, Missouri DANNE 


Dannen. Mills, Inc. / Grain & Jobbing Division 


LAID BY A QUEEN... 
FIT FOR A KING! 


For appearance, and the finest quality, both in- 
7 side and out, nothing beats a fresh egg from an 
Arbor Acres Queen. 


If you haven’t tried this efficient, quality-pro- 
ducing layer, talk to your near-by Arbor Acres 
Man and plan a flock. You’ll be glad you did. 


BREEDING BETTER BIRDS FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


distribution centers: 

Skowhegon, Me. ¢@ Albertville, Alo. @ San Luis Obispo, Col. 
Dahlonega, Ga. © Springdale, Ark. Blairsville, Ga. 
Carthage, Miss. ¢ Thorntown, Ind. ¢ Tenaha, Tex. ¢ Concord, N.C. 


Feed Dealers of 
Ontario to Meet 


TORONTO, ONT.— The prigram 
has been set for the Dec. 6 annual 
meeting and convention of the On- 
tario Retail Feed Dealers Assn. at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 

Keynote speaker will 
Charles E. Irvin, 
and business management training 
and author of several best sellers in 
the self-development and sales pro- 
motion field. 

Oakley M. Ray, director of mar- 
ket research, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., will present findings 
of a survey evaluating economic 
trends developing within the feed in- 
dustry. G. W. McNern, manager of 
Norfolk Cooperative Co., Ltd., Sim- 
coe, will speak on “Increasing Your 
Operational Efficiency.” 

Cc. W. Carr, editor and publisher 
of Ottawa News Letter, will report 
on legislative measures and industry 
affairs affecting the national eco- 
nomy, and Ralph K. Bennett, chief, 
merchandising section, livestock divi- 
sion, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, will give a livestock round-up 
report. 


Illinois Agricultural 
Industries Forum Set 


Jan. 30-31 at Urbana 


URBANA, ILL.—Speakers who will 
discuss economic growth for local 
communities will open the general 
session of the fourth University of 
Illinois Agricultural Industries For- 
um Jan. 30-31 at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Scheduled to speak at the opening 
session are Dr. Vernon Ruttan, pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; An- 
thony Downs, Real Estate Research 
Corp., Chicago, and Mrs. Aryness Joy 
Wickens, economic adviser in the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

H. E. Gulley, University of Illinois 
professor of speech, and Dr. A. V. 


Nalbandov, professor of animal physi- | 
ology, will address other general ses- | 


sions. 

Special sessions for those interest- 
ed in marketing dairy products, live- 
stock, grain, poultry and eggs, feed, 
fertilizer and farm machinery and 
equipment are scheduled for the af- 
ternoon of Jan. 30 and the morning 
of Jan. 31. Outstanding speakers are 
planned for these sessions, according 
to Dr. Harold G. Halcrow, head of the 
agricultural economics department, 
University of Illinois. 


Scientist Will Report 


ATHENS, GA.—University of 
Georgia research scientist, Dr. Hardy 
M. Edwards, Jr., will report in Mex- 
ico City, Mexico, to an international 
conference in November on a three 
year study of the effect of calcium 
and phosphorus levels in the diet on 
magnesium metabolism in chickens. 

The conference, to be attended by 
specialists in animal biology and the 
medical sciences from all over the 
world, will be concerned primarily 
with the use of radioisotopes. It is a 
joint project of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and the World Health 
Organization. 

The research work, conducted un- 
der a contract between the university 
and the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has as a basic problem deter- 
mining where and how in the animal 
body large quantities of calcium and 
phosphorus in the diet interfere with 
the metabolism of magnesium. The 
work has involved dietary manipula- 
tion of poultry rations, experimental 
surgery upon chickens and various 
techniques of injecting the radio- 
isotope and procuring samples at 
various sites in the animal body. 


be Dr. | 
specialist in sales | 


for details, contact 


NATIONWIDE LEASING COMPANY 
11 S. La Salle Street « bn 3, IMinois 


Specialists in Leas Equipment 
to the Feed 


Use Feedstulfs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Cut Maintenance Costs 


MURPHY 


Cardinal 


all-steel 
INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES! 


* FEED MIXER SCALES 

* FLOOR SCALES 

* BATCHING SCALES 

* TANK & HOPPER SCALES 

* MOTOR TRUCK SCALES ' 


* LIVESTOCK SCALES 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Through the strength of all-steel construction, 
and the advanced simplicity of design, Murphy- 
Cardinal scales can offer lower installation 
costs plus lower maintenance costs! 


ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
MADE TO LAST A LIFE-TIME! 
Murphy-Cardinal Scales are the original man- 
and develop of the all steel 
welded scale. Double Link Suspension Bear- 
ings absorb heavy impacts and provide a 
sturdy, free floating platform of either Con- 
crete or Timber. 
Scales Can Be Custom-designed For You—To 
Fit ony Need! Delivery in Most Cases just 10 
Days! Nationwide Service! 
Capacities ond platform sizes are available 
on request. Your request for information will 
be answered by return mail! 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

AND PRICES TO 


2 Cardinal 


Lope 


also Sacramento. Califorma 
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ARE YOU LOSING MONEY 
ON YOUR ELEVATOR? 


Costly repairs and replacements cut profits. You're 
losing money if your equipment isn't top quality. 
Can your present elbows compare with the construc- 
tion features of KLEEN GRAIN 3-section elbows? 


was opened at Ste. Foy, Quebec, recently by Pioneer-Cafeteria Feeds, Ltd., ’ N 
Toronto, Ontario. The mill is said to have the most modern equipment. The fen 
mill was built because of expanded livestock and poultry production in Quebec | 
and in anticipation of further production increases, the company stated. 


adjustable clamp band connection eliminates messy welding. 
at exact angle desired. © Precision fabrication insures smooth 
joints and connections. * Continuous-weld flanges provide weather- 
proof, dust-tight connections, © Available in 6”, 8”, 10”, 12” diame- 
ters in 10, 12 gauge. 


the need for decentralization of feed 
manufacturing operations, to provide 
quicker and more efficient service to 


Pioneer-Cafeteria 


Custom fabrication to your exact specifications also available. Don't 
lose money... write or phone us today for complete information. 


Opens Ste. Foy Mill 


STE. FOY, QUEBEC — The new 
Pioneer-Cafeteria feed mill at Ste. 
Foy was Officially opened Nov. 9. 
Several hundred farmers and feed 
dealers made a tour of inspection 
along with agricultural and civic of- 
ficials and representatives of the rail- 
ways and the Quebec Industrial De- 
velopment Board. 

The new mill is said to be equipped 
with the most modern and up-to-date 
equipment. The owners say that any 
normal size order for any kind of 
feed can be turned out within a few 
hours, making it possible to deliver 
all orders promptly. 

A special feature is the arrange- 
ment for handling both inward ship- 
ments of ingfedients and outward 
shipments of finished feed in bulk, 
thus reducing manufacturing costs, 
the mill's management pointed out. 

It is anticipated, officials state, that 
more than half of the new mill's out- 
put will be delivered to feeders’ prem- 
ises in bulk. 

Jacques deBroin, general sales man- 
ager of Pioneer-Cafeteria, stressed 
the growing importance of livestock 
and poultry production in the pro- 
vince of Quebec. Between June 1, 
1960, and June 1, 1961, he said, the 
poultry population of the province 
increased 17%, the hog population in- 
creased 15% and the number of cat- 
tle increased 

The mill at Ste. Foy, he said, is 
evidence of his company’s faith in 
the continued growth of Quebec’s ag- 


ricultural industry and recognition of | 


Southeast’s Broiler 
Credit Declining, But 
“till Ahead of 1960 


ATLANTA—Trade credit and bank | 


loans for broiler production in the 
Southeast continued their month-to- 
month declines of this year from 
August to September, but, as has 
been the case most of the year, Sep- 
tember outstandings of credit and 
loans exceeded-year-earlier levels by 
substantial margins. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta shows in its latest monthly sur- 
vey that a 6% decline occurred from 
August to September in trade credit 
outstandings for broiler production at 
a sample of feed manufacturing firms 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Tennessee. Pro- 
ducer accounts were curtailed by 
11% compared with a 5% cut in deal- 
er accounts. 

Even though trade credit outstand- 
ings were reduced during September, 
dealer accounts remained 22% above 
a year earlier and producer accounts 
continued 14% ahead of a year ear- 
lier. 

The volume of new broiler loans 
made by selected banks was recorded 
at $1,698,000 for September, down 
20% from August but up 225% from 
a year earlier. Bank loan outstand- 
ings at the end of September amount- 
ed to $2,086,000, 5% under a month 
earlier, but 22% ahead of a year 
earlier. 


feeders than has been possible in the 


pest HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


Pioneer-Cafeteria Feeds, Ltd., has 


its head office in Toronto, Ontario. DEPT.A 


714 NORTH CHURCH « 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS © PHONE 429-5188 


These birds are telling something about minerals 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


No on-farm chickens will ever enjoy their diets! The 
feed for most of these birds contains abnormal amounts 
of one of the trace elements. In this and other similar 
experiments the effects of several different levels of an 
element are compared. In one test we subjected a 
group of young birds to a feed containing 1,125 times 
as much iron as is normally added to a feed! These 
trials at the Lime Crest Research Laboratory tell us 
about the tolerance of chickens for the trace elements 
in Lime Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. They also 
tell us about their tolerance for the various compounds 
of these elements. Our iron experiment, for example, 
demonstrated conclusively that in a formula feed fer- 
rous carbonate is preferable to either ferrous gluconate 
or ferrous sulphate. Careful research like this assures 
you that the compounds in Lime Crest Trace Mineral 
Pre-Mixes are not only effective sources of the mineral 


elements but completely safe at levels 100 times as 
great as the levels recommended for your finished feeds. 
You can also be sure of Lime Crest performance in 
your mill... because of a special process, exclusive 
with Lime Crest, our Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes are 
guaranteed to flow freely and never cake. It costs so 
little per ton to add the advantages of Lime Crest 
Pre-Mixes to your feeds, why not look into it today. 
Write for our new illustrated folder and price list. 


44 LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERALS 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
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| 
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FROM THE SOIL OF THAILAND, LILLY RESEARCH DISCOVERS A 
NEW ANTIBIOTIC THAT BOOSTS GAINS IN SWINE AND 
INCREASES FEED EFFICIENCY. 


THIS NEW PROFIT AID FOR HOG RAISERS IS CALLED 


: >¢ : 
~ 4 = 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ A DIVISION OF ELI 
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From a Missionary in Thailand: 
The Discovery of TYLAN 


Among thousands of soil samples sent 
to the Lilly Research Laboratories from 
all over the world, one, collected by a 
medical missionary from a rice paddy 
in Thailand, contained a new antibiotic 
which immediately showed great prom- 
ise for agricultural use. It was called 
Tylan and proved to be a gain booster 
for swine, 


On-Farm Tests Show Hogs Gained an 
Extra 12% on 2% Less Feed 


Field trials were conducted on farms in four corn- 
belt states. These feeding trials involved approxi- 
mately 1,500 hogs. Average increase in daily gain 
(to 200 Ibs.) by the hogs fed Tylan in the ration 
was 12% over similar numbers of hogs not fed 
Tylan in the ration. The Tylan-fed hogs also ex- 
perienced a 2% increase in feed efficiency when 
fed for an equal period of time. If both groups 


Tylan Test Data Available . .. Write Elanco 
Products Company or see your Elanco repre- 
sentative for complete data, trial results and 


had been fed to equal weights, the efficiency prices. 
advantage would have been greater for Tylan. 
Average increase in daily gain covering the period 
up to 50 pounds was 21%, and . . . up to 100 
pounds was 17%. 
- HOW LILLY RESEARCH TEAMS WITH ELANCO TO INCREASE 


YOUR PROFIT AND YOUR PLEASURE 


Finding a new antibiotic is not easy. In a recent 
10-year period, Lilly scientists screened 10,000 
soil samples and isolated 200,000 organisms. Of 
these, 25,000 showed antibiotic activity. Seven 
eventually reached clinical trial; and, of these, 
three became products. 


On a sprawling 600-acre farm near Greenfield, 
Indiana, the Lilly Research Laboratories are 
constantly seeking new ways to improve animal 


Rt 


(Tylosin Phosphate ) 


LILLY AND COMPANY - 


health and production. Working closely with 
Elanco Products Company, their research scien- 
tists are conducting experiments in four impor- 
tant fields—animal nutrition, veterinary medicine, 
insecticides and pesticides, plant nutrition and 
diseases, 

One result of this teamwork was Hygromix for the 
control of worms in swine and poultry. Still an- 
other is Tylan — new gain booster for swine. 


In the following months you'll hear more about Tylan, 
along with detailed reports of field trial results. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Why not handle the only dog food 
of its kind . . . one that’s not 
available at every grocery or drug 
store in town. Keep customers 
coming back to YOU for this 
lucrative repeat business. 


Ryde’s Dog Food is FLAKED .. . 


RYDE & CO. 3929 s. unin ave. 


EXCLUSIVE!—NO COMPETITION! 
RYDE'S 


FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


America’s Only Flaked Dog Food 
“The EATIN'EST dog food ever" 


not meal-type . . . not “blown up” 
. .. but FLAKED to make it tops 
in sniff and taste appeal. Relished 
by all breeds of dogs for over 22 
years. 


Try this EXCLUS! 
. Send FREE 
your own dog 


Chicago 9? 


Letters to the Editor 


!1OWA TURKEY MAN 
OPPOSES CONTROLS 
Corydon, Iowa 
To the Editor: 

I want to compliment you on your 
good coverage of feeds and feeding, 
especially turkeys. 

I have been in the turkey produc- 
ing and hatching business for over 
30 years. My son and I operate a 
turkey and cattle ranch. We raise 
around 75,000 bronze turkeys and 
keep around 500 Hereford cattle and 
also have a feed mill and turkey 
hatchery. 

We are opposed to turkey controls. 
They won’t work any better than the 
grain control programs. 

In your Nov. 11 issue under “Egg, 


PILCH HIGHER EARNING POWER 
MEANS LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


Sure! 


Pélede® POULTRY BREEDING FARMS, Inc. 


For lower production costs .. . 
Test results show PILCH Meat Type breeder pullets earned a big 
98¢ per bird over test average on the combined total of all important 
economic factors. 
Ask your nearest PILCH representative to 
show the authenticated tabulation of the 
complete test. 


Be Positive! 


General Offices and Research, Hazardville, Conn. 


Service and Distribution Centers — Talladega.Alabama + Smithfield.North Carolina + Calistoga,California 


SWITCH TO PILCH. 


Buy PILCH! 


1961 Maine 


Broiler Turkey Situations” the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is quoted 
as saying the intentions to keep tur- 
key breeder hens are only 3% under 
those kept for 1961 eggs. We are all 
hurt, and we are all scared in the 
turkey business. I know of a hatchery 
in Minnesota that exaggerated 25,000 
hens when filling out the survey 
blanks, also one in Iowa that stepped 


“up the number 7,000. It is my opinion 


that the intentions to keep turkey 
hens is long by 25%. Egg producers 
this time did this to frighten each 
other into holding down numbers. A 
lot more producers were misleading 
when giving intended numbers, be- 
cause of the price disaster. 

Following is a letter sent to our 
turkey growers: 

“I thought I would report the tur- 
key situation in this area as I see it 
today. I have talked with the sales 
managers of five major feed com- 
panies. They plan no guarantees for 
1962, no feed to be sold on credit 
except to people whose financial 
statement indicates they can pay for 
it. All bad operators are eliminated. 
They are all expecting a big cut in 
turkey feed tonnage. Feed salesmen 
don’t know what to tell turkey grow- 
ers now. Everyone is sick, including 
the merchants in this turkey com- 
munity. 

“I know of six growers who raise 
around 50,000 birds, who, I am sure, 
will stay out for one year, or until 
they get their 1961 turkey feed notes 
paid. A number of growers are plan- 
ning on one flock instead of two. Sev- 
eral plan more efficiency by cutting 
down 25% on the number of birds 
going through their equipment. 

“Turkey raising around here has 
and is taking a terrible beating. 
There will be a big cut back here. 
Caution is not the proper word, we 
are all scared of going broke, and 
some are broke now. 

“We don’t need reduction pledges 
or enabling acts; the law of supply 
and demand is working. We know 
Jan. 1 storage holdings will be one 
half the nation’s 1962 needs. 

“The feed companies are in favor 
of an enabling act. If it works (which 
I doubt), it would guarantee them 
their profits. 

“A two-thirds majority vote of tur- 
key growers will make the controls a 
law, and two-thirds majority vote 
will eliminate the controls. But, who 
ever heard ox eliminating government 
jobs? Think of the evils of socializing- 
communizing the turkey industry. 

“Hogs were 10¢ Ib. four years ago 
and have been very profitable each 
year since; supply and demand works. 

“This turkey situation is different 
from the chicken broiler deal; how- 
ever, the broiler deal is starting to 
get well. It takes a lot of money to 
finance both of them. Men who con- 
trol big money are not dumb. 

“This turkey price situation will be 
remembered longer than the 1948 
high prices. = 

“The turkey deal has been good for 
many years because it was on a sup- 
ply and demand basis. 

“My plans are to fight any kind 
of turkey controls all of the way.” 

Homer Grismore 
HD Turkey Ranch & Hatchery 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 
) “We have been using ARID-AIRE 
) dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
) tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
, every respect and honestly feel that the 
dryers have paid us many times over.” 
Kermit Lynn, Manager 


Lake Lillian Farmers Elevator Co. 
Lake Lillian, Minnesota 

ID-AIRE is built to last and give trouble- 
service, month after month — year after 

... they pay for themselves! 

Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC.’ 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Already considered the greatest coccidiostat for broilers, AMPROL has 
proved equally effective for turkeys! These chief advantages make 
AMPROL the coccidiostat of choice with your turkey-grower customers: 


AMPROL is highly effective against the three 
economically important coccidial species: 
Eimeria adenoeides, E. gallopavonis and E, 
meleagrimitis. 


AMPROLis especially effective against mixed 
infections which are so common...and costly... 
in turkey flocks. 


AMPROL allows satisfactory weight gains, 
with very favorable feed conversion ratios. 


AMPROL, *t 4 use-level of 0.0125%, helps 
prevent coccidiosis in a unique way by depriv- 
ing coccidia of the thiamine they need to live. 
However, at this level AMPROL will usually 
permit the establishment of a sound immunity. 


AMPROL permits you to stock only one 
coccidiostat for both broilers and turkeys. 


AMPROL gives full coccidiostatic activity... 
coccidia have not been shown to develop resist- 
ance to this coccidiostat, yet it is well tolerated 
at many time the recommended use-level and is 
nontoxic to farm animals. 


AMPROLhas excellent blending properties... 
is easy to use in your mill. 


Add Amprot to your feeds to give your turkey- 
grower customers the most coxy protection for 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC. » RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY MERCK 


® 

the best coccidiostat,\\ broilers 
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Influence of Pelleting 
On the Energy Value of Poultry Diets 


“Studies on the basis of the growth 
response of birds fed pellets have led 
to the conclusion that it is primarily 
due to the increased available energy." 


By Dr. Leo S. Jensen 
Washington State University 


A considerable portion of all poul- 
try feed sold in this country is in the 
form of either pellets or crumbles. 
Most of us have assumed formulas 
of feed to be fed in the pellet form 
should be the same as formulas of 
feeds to be fed as mash. Yet, it has 
been known for many years that birds 
fed pellets grow faster and convert 
their feed more efficiently than birds 
fed the same feed in mash form. Be- 
cause the pelleting process has such 
an important place in the feed indus- 
try, it is important to study its in- 
fluence on nutrient utilization and to 
determine the reason for its effect 
on growth in animals. 

A few years ago in our laboratory, 
studies were undertaken to determine 
effect of grinding pellets on growth. 
(1, 2.) A significant growth response 
was still obtained even when the pel- 
lets were ground to a particle size 
and density similar to the original 
mash, It was concluded that a part of 
the pelleting response could be at- 
tributed to a chemical or non-physical 
change by the processing procedure. 
Even though a statistically significant 
growth response was obtained by 
feeding ground pellets, a much great- 
er response was obtained by feeding 
the whole pellets. The greatest part 
of the pelleting response, therefore, 
is probably due to an increase in den- 
sity of the nutrients. 

It is conceivable that a difference 
exists in the rate of passage of mash 
and pellets through the digestive sys- 
tem of a bird. Pellets may pass 
through at a slower rate, thereby al- 
lowing more complete digestion and 
absorption of the nutrients. This pos- 
sibility was investigated (3) by plac- 
ing an indicator (chromic oxide) 
in both mash and pellets and meas- 
uring the time of appearance of the 
indicator in the excreta. The birds 
were given the feed containing chro- 
mic oxide for a two hour period. All 
excreta produced per pen of birds per 
hour for 10 hours after giving the 
indicator feed were collected and ana- 
lyzed for chromic oxide content. Lit- 
tle difference between birds fed mash 
and pellets was observed in rate of 
appearance of chromic oxide in the 
excreta. If anything, the indicator ap- 
peared to pass through the birds 
more rapidly when fed pellets than 
mash. It was observed that the peak 
excretion of chromic oxide ap- 
peared between the fourth and fifth 
hour after the feed was first placed 
before the birds. However, some indi- 
cator was detected within the first 
hour and it was still being detected 
up to 10 hours after the initial feed- 
ing. The results of these studies seem 
to rule out rate of food passage as 
a factor in the pelleting response. 

Eating Patterns 

To study further the basis for the 
growth response to pelleting, it was 
decided to observe the eating patterns 
of individual birds fed pelleted and 
unpelleted rations. This was done by 
placing birds in individual pens and 
observing the number of times each 
bird went to the feed trough, how 
much feed was consumed at each 
“meal” and how much time was spent 
in eating the “meal.” (3.) Individual 
birds were observed for a 12-hour pe- 
riod on two consecutive days. Prior 
to the start of observations and at 
the end of the first 12-hour period, 
lights were turned off and the feed 
was removed from the pens. A sum- 
mary of the results obtained with 
both poults and chicks is in Table 1. 


Little difference was observed in the 
number of “meals” consumed by birds 
fed mash or pellets. But a consider- 
able difference in the amount of time 
spent eating per meal was recorded. 
Poults fed mash spent almost 19% 
of the 12-hour day at the feed trough, 
moving their head up and down in 
the process of eating. Poults fed pel- 
lets spent only 2.2% of the day eat- 
ing. The difference was not quite as 
marked with chicks but was in the 
same direction (mash, 14.3% of the 
day and pellets, 4.7%). 

It was interesting that the birds 
fed mash and pellets consumed about 
the same quantity of feed during a 
12-hour period. Some investigators 
(4) have concluded that the increased 
growth response to pelleting is due 
primarily to increased consumption 
of feedstuffs. The birds selected for 
the feeding pattern studies were sim- 
ilar in body weight prior to the start 
of the observation. If anything, the 
birds fed mash consumed slightly 
more feed per day than those fed pel- 
lets. Therefore, increased feed con- 
sumption does not appear to be the 
basic explanation for the superior 
growth of pellet-fed birds. 

Observations on feeding patterns 
suggested that the tremendous differ- 
ence in time of prehension of feed 
might be an important factor in the 
difference in growth rate. Certainly 
this process requires energy. Birds fed 
mash may expend a greater propor- 
tion of the energy available in their 
feed for eating and, therefore, have 
less available for growth. 

If there is a marked difference in 
the amount of energy expended for 
prehension of food, one would antici- 
pate a difference in productive en- 
ergy (PE) between pelleted and un- 
pelleted feeds. PE is a measure which 
approximates the actual energy avail- 
able for synthesis of fat and protein 
under a given set of conditions. It 
was, therefore, decided to measure 


both the PE and metabolizable ener- | 


gy (ME), of the same feed in mash 
and pelleted form. 


Determination of the ME content | 


was done by the method of Hill and 
Anderson. (5.) A_ typical 
diet was used. Results of three sepa- 
rate experiments are summarized in 
Table 2. ME content of the pelleted 
ration was significantly greater than 
that of the mash ration in all three 
experiments. The average increase 
was 44 Calories per pound. 


Digestibility of Ether Extract 


In other studies it had been found 
that digestibility of the ether extract 
of rations was improved by pelleting. 
Because ME is largely a reflection of 
digestibility, it is possible that the 
higher ME for pellets was due to in- 
creased availability of fat. Investiga- 
tors working with ruminants have ob- 
served an improved digestibility of 
ether extract of pelleted alfalfa meal. 
(7.) Recent studies at Cornell have 
also shown that pelleting diets con- 
taining ground, heat-treated soybeans 
improved the utilization of the soy- 
bean oil in the ground soybean. (8.) 

The fact that ME content of pel- 
leted diets is slightly increased over 
non-pelleted diets may explain the 
small significant responses obtained 
by feeding ground pellets to chicks. 
One would then anticipate an increase 
in ME content of a pelleted feed fed 
in the ground form. In two experi- 
ments, no increase in ME was ob- 
served for ground pellets, while the 
same feed in whole pelleted form had 
a significantly higher ME content. A 
ready explanation for this is not ap- 
parent. 

Determination of PE was made by 
the method of Fraps (9) and results 
obtained are shown in Table 2. It is 
obvious that the PE value of the 
same feed fed in pelleted form was 
considerably higher than that fed as 
mash. This is what was anticipated 
from the observations on the feeding 
patterns of individual birds. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the growth re- 


TABLE 1. Observations on the Eating Patterns of Poults and Chicks Fed 
Mash and Pellets 


Average time Time spent Feed consumed 
Form Average age at feeder eating per per bird 
(days) per day day (min.) per day (gm.) 
Brood Breasted Bronze Pou'ts— 
42 19 136 62 
42 24 16 57 
New Hampshire Chicks— 

25 35 103 38 
25 27 34 37 
TABLE 2. Effect of Form of Feed on Available Energy Content 

Productive 
Metabolizable energy content (Cal./Ib.)* energy 

Form Exp. | Exp. 2 Exp. 3 (Cal./ib.)* 
1574 1586 1515 817 
1628 1617 1560 1067 


*Dry matter basis. 


TABLE 3. Effect of Pelleting on Growth of Broad Breasted Bronze Turkeys 
Fed Different Levels of Protein 


————Protein | %) 


Average weight at 20 weeks (gm.) 


8-12 wk. 12-16 wk. 16-20 wk. Form Males Females 
20 18 16 Mash 7873 5604 
20 16 Pellets 5890 
18 16 14 Mash 7841 5701 
is 16 14 Pellets 7879 6113 
16 14 12 Mash 7402 5758 
16 14 12 Pellets 6999 5387 


corn-soy | 


Dr. Leo 8S. Jensen 


AUTHOR—Dr. Jensen, the author of 
the accompanying article, is associate 
professor and associate poultry sci- 
entist in the department of poultry 
science at Washington State Univer- 
sity, Pullman, Wash. Dr. Jensen re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree 
from Washington State University 
in 1949 and his Ph. D. degree from 
Cornell University in 1954. 


sponse to pelleting may be caused by 
the increased energy of the feed 
available for production. 


Nutrient Requirements 

It is well known that the nutrient 
requirements of animals (as expressed 
per unit of feed) are related to the 
available energy in the ration. The 
Calorie-protein ratio is now always 
considered in the formulation of poul- 
try feeds. Could it be then that the 
nutrient requirements expressed per 
unit of feed are higher for birds fed 
pellets than for those fed mash? If 
protein is required per unit of avail- 
able energy and the available energy 
is higher in pellets than in mash, a 
higher percentage of protein would 
be needed in pelleted feeds. This 
would be true for most all other nu- 
trients because they are also required 
in relation to the energy content of 
the ration. 

Results obtained in an experiment 
conducted with developing turkeys in 
our laboratory last summer indicate 
that this may very well be the case. 
(10.) The turkeys were fed different 
protein levels from 8 to 20 weeks of 
age in both the mash and pelleted 
forms. As shown in Table 3, a con- 
sistent response to pelleting was ob- 
tained with the birds fed the two 
higher levels of protein. However, 
birds fed the lower level of protein 
in the pelleted form were markedly 
lower in weight than the correspond- 
ing birds fed mash. 

It is to be expected that there 
would be considerable variation in the 
difference in available energy be- 
tween the same feed fed in mash and 
pelleted form. One important factor 
would be what the birds do between 
“meals.” The birds in our experiments 
kept in individual pens and also in 
battery brooders generally rested on 
the floor of the pens when not eating. 
Birds kept in floor pens or group 
cages might expend more energy in 
non-eating activities. One would also 
not expect as big a difference in avail- 
able energy if the pelleted feed was 
fed in the crumbled form or in a pel- 
leted form with a large percentage of 
fines. 

Nevertheless, from the results pre- 
sented here, it appears that form of 
feed should be taken into considera- 
tion when determining nutrient re- 
quirements of birds. Practically all 
studies of the nutritive requirements 
of poultry are done with unpelleted 
feeds. It would seem that in the fu- 
ture, such studies should be made 
with pelleted feeds as well as unpel- 
leted feeds if the requirements are in- 
tended for practical recommendations. 

In recent years there has been 
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some controversy on the protein re- 
quirement of laying hens for maxi- 
mum performance. Could part of the 
explanation for the differences in re- 
quirements lie in the form in which 
the feed was fed? It has also been a 
common observation that laying hens 
fed pellets tend to accumulate more 
body fat than birds fed the same feed 
in mash form. Is this related to an 
imbalance of the Calorie-protein ra- 
tio? Is the calcium intake problem in 
laying hens accentuated by feeding 
pellets or crumbles? These are some 
of the questions that can be answered 
only by further experimental work. 

SUMMARY—Studies on the basis 
of the growth response of birds fed 
pellets have led to the conclusion that 
it is primarily due to the increased 
available energy. Metabolizable ener- 
gy content of pelleted rations was 
slightly higher than that of unpel- 
leted rations, which may have been 
caused by an increased availability of 
the ether extract. A marked increase 
was observed in productive energy 
content. It is suggested that the nu- 
trient requirements of poultry (ex- 
pressed per unit of feed) may be high- 
er for birds fed pellets than for those 
fed mash. 
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Central Soya Begins 
Operating Ohio Unit 


BELLEVUE, OHIO — Final agree- 
ments have been signed, and the soy- 
bean processing plant here purchased 
by Central Soya from Spencer Kel- 
logg Division of Textron, Inc., is now 
being operated by the new owners. 

That announcement came from 
Dale W. McMillen, Jr., president of 
Central Soya. 

Mr. McMillen called the Bellevue 
plant a valuable addition to Central’s 
existing operations and said that the 
plant with its storage capacity of 
3,700,000 bu. would continue to pro- 
vide a market for soybeans and grain. 

The poly-resin facility at the site 
will continue to be operated by Spen- 
cer Kellogg through a lease arrange- 
ment, the announcement said. 

Mr. McMillen also announced that 
the plant’s personnel, including its 
management group, are being re- 
tained. In addition, Thomas B. Irish, 
Spencer Kellogg’s soybean and grain 
buyer in Toledo, Ohio, has joined 
Central Soya in the same capacity. 
Mr. Irish will have his office in the 
Bellevue plant. 

In the management group being re- 
tained by Central Soya are: Harry 
Stokely, plant manager; George 
Lynch, operating superintendent; 


Herbert Gale, office manager; John | 


Huston, traffic representative; John 
McPherson, meal sales representa- 
tive, and Robert Kirsch, plant chem- 
ist. 


Weather-Resistant— Free Choice 


MINERAL BLOCK 


6% PHOSPHORUS highly available to 
livestock 

% STEAMED BONE MEAL nature's 
finest, most palatable source of 
phosphorus 

COMPLETE-BALANCED not just a trace 
mineralized salt 

ECONOMICAL lower cost per unit of 
phosphorus 

CONVENIENT—for pasture and feed lot 


DARLING & CO, + U.S. Yards + Chicago 9 


North Carolina Mill 
Under Construction 


FARMVILLE, N.C.—A new 100 
tons per day feed mill is now being 
constructed for Farmers Cooperative 
Exchange, Farmville. 

The mill, scheduled for completion 
in the spring of 1962, will be known 
as the FCX Farmville Service Center. 
Engineering and construction are be- 
ing done by Myers-Sherman Co., 
Streator, Ill. According to advance 
information from G. D. Arndt, gen- 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Pictured is an artist’s conception of the new 
[os ougeny - | feed mill being constructed at Farmville, N.C., for Farmers Cooperative Ex- 


| change. The 100-ton per day facility is scheduled for completion in spring, 1962. 


a 50x160 ft. warehouse for bagging 
and storage, office and testing cen- 
ter, rail and truck unloading facili- 
ties and a complete bulk load-out | 
setup. 

The heart of the mill will be a 
three-ton push button batching sys- 
tem. Liquid proportioning systems for 
addition of molasses and fat are also 
provided. 


Boston Exchange’s 
Annual Banquet Set 


BOSTON—tThe annual banquet of 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
will be Feb. 1 at the Parker House, 
Boston, it was announced. Tickets are 
available from Raymond C. Hall at 
H. K. Webster Co., 177 Milk St., 
Boston. 


Corn Millers Elect 


MACON, GA. Don Sutherland, | ment offered by Seedburo Equipment Company Is precision made to meet all U.S. Department of 
Berlin, has been elected president of | Agriculture specifications. Only quality equipment will assure you the best results. 
the Georgia Corn Millers Assn. Her- You can get everything you need for sedimentction tests from ee yarn with complete 
bert Birdsey, Birdsey Mills, Macon, | instructions—to make reliable tests quickly and easily. Major components constructed 
was elected vice president, and J. H. of heavy gauge steel and strong aluminum alloys to maintain precision 2 ei “Their quality 
Tutt, Washington, secretary. construction gives you built-in reliability and long-life, trouble-free operation. 

New directors elected are John 
Gilliland, East Point; Claude Perker- WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, 
son, Austell; Homer S. Durden, SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 
Swainsboro; Wilbur Tillman, Adel; f 
C. H. Byrd, Loganville; J. Bruce Wil- 
liams, Pine Mountain; M. A. Miller, EQUIPMENT 
Jr., McBean; Clyde Nichols, Griffin; ee uro COMPANY 
Hulon Tribble, Roberta, and E. L. 
Butler, Covington. 618 W. Jackson Bivd. * Dept. FS-11 + Chicago 6, Illinois 


Zeleny Sedimentation Test Kit 


Accurate sedimentation tests depend upon the quality of the testing equipment used. The equip- 


| When You SELL 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO’S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


You SELL the BEST 


TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 


97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 
MAY0 SHELL CORP 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MEDIUM 
Write— Wire—’Phone 


for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 784 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 
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...lIn your laying mash gives your 
customers 3 important benefits... 


Increased egg production 
/mproved feed efficiency 
3 o Better livability 


Top efficiency is a must for today’s poultrymen— 
if they’re going to make top profits. That’s why 
more and more successful poultrymen are feeding 
3-Nitro to their laying flocks. They have found that 
3-Nitro boosts egg production per hen, in- 
creases feed efficiency, and reduces flock de- 
pletion. Records indicate that 3-Nitro-fed birds 
need a quarter of a pound less feed per dozen eggs 
. . . that 3-Nitro helps birds live and lay. For 
example, a hen may lay up to a dozen extra eggs 
in a single year—at a cost of a few cents for the 
3-Nitro. All these benefits because 3-Nitro keeps 
birds healthier. And healthier hens get more good 
out of their feed. 


od: YOU BENEFIT, TOO 


Customer Satisfaction. Growers quickly recognize the 
value of 3-Nitro. And they tell their neighbors. 


Your Feeds Do Better. 3-Nitro helps birds lay at the 


Dr 
Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


peak of their bred-in ability. This reflects credit on 
your feed. 


Mixing Convenience. 3-Nitro is one of the easiest of 
all feed ingredients to handle, to mix, and to inventory. 


Ton-Pak Available. 3-Nitro is one of several Dr. 
Salsbury’s feed additives available in the new Ton- 
Pak, for faster, surer control of batch-mixed feeds. 


3-NITRO IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, 
your customers know of 3-Nitro’s many advan- 
tages. So, make sure your feeds provide its many 
benefits. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manu- 
facturers Guide. Or, if you wish, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s representative to call personally and talk 
with you about 3-Nitro, the feed additive that 
gives your laying mash extra benefits to boost 
customer profits. 
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Need for Broadening Markets Stressed 
At National Renderers’ Convention 


By JAMES W. MILLER 


Feedstuffs Staff 


NEW YORK—The need for broad- 
ening uses and consequently the de- 
mand for renderers’ products was 
stressed during the convention of the 
National Renderers Assn. here. 

In order to increase world trade in 
fats, NRA, during the convention 
Nov. 5-8, announced a two-year mar- 
ket development program for western 
Europe. Myer O. Sigal, president of 
NRA, said the project will get under- 
way soon with the establishment of 
an NRA regional office in Italy. Spon- 
sored jointly with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the program 
will be active in France, Italy, West 
Germany, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. 

In the same vein, inter-commodity 
cooperation in broadening uses and 


markets for agricultural products 
around the world was urged by How- 
ard L. Roach, president of the Soy- 
bean Council of America, in speak- 
ing before 300 members plus a large 
contingent of wives attending the 
event. 

Under the title “The Fatty Acid 
Industry—Research and Markets,” E. 
Scott Pattison, divisional manager of 
Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Products, Inc., touched 
upon the chick-edema problem. 

Returning to the two-year market 
development program announced, ob- 
jectives are to be as follows: (1) To 
conduct market studies related to the 
use of renderers’ products in the man- 
ufacture of soap and feed. (2) To col- 
lect data on trade restrictions, prices 
and other economic information. (3) 
To acquaint foreign buyers, import- 
ers and manufacturers with the ad- 


YOUR BEST ANSWER TO ANY MIXING PROBLEM! 


rately mixes ground grains with molasses, and many other 


Building mixing equipment is our business . . . 
problem ingredients, such as ground roughages, mineral 


business. Our entire research and development program is 


our only 


} 


vantages of inedible tallow and 
greases in the manufacture of their 
products. (4) To arrange for visits 
of foreign trade teams, government 
officials, industry representatives and 
technicians to the U.S. (5) To secure 
the cooperation of foreign groups in 
promotional activities. (6) To partici- 
pate in trade fairs and other similar 
promotions which demonstrate the 
advantages of fat fortified feeds and 
other products. 

Total consumption of formula feeds 
in western Europe for swine and 
poultry is estimated at around 12 
million tons and even if a small level 
of fat were obtained in this amount— 
it would be an important quantity, 
the NRA president observed. 

Mr. Sigal noted that as of a few 
years ago only about 2% of U.S. pro- 
duction of inedible fats and greases 
was being exported; now more than 
half the output is being shipped to 
foreign markets. 

Speaking on inter-commodity co- 
operation, Mr. Roach said that world- 
wide promotion of all types of fats 


directed to provide the best answer to your mixing prob- 
lems. 

MARION MIXING EQUIPMENT is well known for its 
mixing accuracy. It is used by many State Colleges, Uni- 
versities, and Agricultural Experiment Stations for their ex- 
perimental and test mixing operations. MARION MIXING 
EQUIPMENT provides laboratory accuracy in a produc- 
tion mixer. The unique scooping and lifting action com- 
bined with the famous cross-blending action provides the 
most accurate mixing possible. The close blade tolerance 
and the adjustable feature of the mixer paddle blade pro- 
vides rapid mixing action and a fast, thorough discharge. 
MARION MIXING EQUIPMENT is outstanding in its 
ability to mix either dry materials or blend dry materials 
with liquid additives, such as molasses, fish solubles, animal 
fats, etc. MARION MIXING EQUIPMENT also accu- 


35 MODELS WITH CAPACITIES OF 50 POUNDS TO 10,000 POUNDS. 


feeds, crimped or rolled grains, etc. MARION MIXING 
EQUIPMENT is used extensively for the mixing of ferti- 
lizers, insecticides, and a wide variety of other chemical 
powders and compounds. 

Why even consider a mixer that cannot fulfill al/ your 
present and future needs when you can have one mixer that 
will handle all your mixing requirements. When you buy 
any mixer, you pay for a MARION. Be sure you get one. 


WRITE: @ RAPIDS MACHINERY CO.,887 11th Street, Marion, lowa 

encoenenense > Please send the new descriptive catalog and prices. 
SPECIALISTS @ 
IN @ NAME 
HORIZONTAL @ 
MIXING 
EQUIPMENT > ADDRESS 

$ city STATE 


Dr. 0. M. Wilder 


Myer O. Sigal 


and oils—regardless of the sources 
of these products—is best. He said, 
“If the country is a producer of cot- 
tonseed oil, we of the council are in- 
terested in helping them increase the 
consumption of cottonseed oil, for all 
fats and oil with modern technology 
are interchangeable. When they con- 
sume their own supply, we will have 
a chance to sell them some from our 
own abundance. 

“This past year, the council helped 
the University of Peru stage a for- 
mula feed symposium on better feed- 
ing of livestock and poultry,” Mr. 
Roach said. “Remember that Peru 
has fish meal literally running out of 
their ears. The export of this prod- 
uct to the U.S. and Europe competes 
directly with our owm soybean meal. 
We were willing to help them with 
this symposium in order to get more 
fish meal consumed in Peru and re- 
duce the amount for export. 

“Furthermore, we were able to 
show how soybean oil meal could 
work with fish meal to give meat, 
poultry and eggs that did not have a 
fishy flavor. By working with our 
competitors and assisting theni, we 
have their confidence and they do not 
bother us in the sale of vegetable oil 
for food purposes,” Mr. Roach con- 
cluded. 

Regarding the chick-edema prob- 
lem, Mr. Pattison said stearic acid 
and oleic acid originally had GRAS 
classifications, but certain findings 
that oleic acid cqul4 cause hydroperi- 
cardium in the chick caused a remov- 
al of this class of acids from the ap- 
proved list. 

Now all fatty acids for use in “di- 
rect additives” must be food grade, 
according to Mr. Pattison, and they 
must be made from edible fats and 
oils. Testing for “chick-edema factor” 
is an unsatisfactory procedure at 
best, the speaker declared, because 
no one has yet chemically identified 
the particular contaminant being 
sought. 

“Chick edema has cropped up so 
seldom in the products of our indus- 
try that we have not been able to 
find enough to subject to rigorous 
analysis,” the speaker asserted. “We 
have established the fact—to the sat- 
isfaction of our own government sci- 
entists—that it is not a self-created 
result of the fat-splitting or distilla- 
tion process. Something must be pres- 
ent in the source material—tentative- 
ly identified as an unnatural chlorine- 
containing molecule. This toxic fac- 
tor has been isolated from contami- 
nated tallow and some suspected sam- 
ples from non-tallow sources also 
have been found.” 

There is a possibility that it de- 
velops from certain insecticides, Mr. 
Pattison said. 

Urging constant attention to the 
nutritive values of renderers’ prod- 
ucts and careful sanitary measures 
around the rendering plant was Dr. 
O. H. M. Wilder, head of the division 
of animal feeds, American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation. Essentially the 
protein and a large portion of the fat 
are used in feeds for farm animals, 
poultry and pets, Dr. Wilder said. 
“Therefore nutritive values and plant 
sanitation are. of prime considera- 
tion,” he concluded. 

During the group’s business ses- 
sion, all officers of the association 
were reelected. They include: Myer 
O. Sigal, G. Bernd Co., Macon, Ga., 
president; John H. Haugh, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Tallow. Co., first vice presi- 
dent; William R. Malloy, Lynchburg 
(Va.) Rendering Co., second vice 
president; John J. Hamel, Jr., execu- 
tive director, and Rose Alpert, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 12, 1961 


IN FLORIDA TO! 


Stamford 85 80 


on Florida CITRUS PULP Cu «an 
to Eastern Markets 


New carload rates save you extra dollars on America’s greatest feed buy! This chart gives ex- Maryland 


amples of these new freight rate savings on both 30 and 35-ton cars, from all shipping points Baltimore = «76 
in Florida. You will note that an extra saving of 5¢ per hundredweight can be yours by order- ERE 
ing in slightly larger 35-ton carload lots. Gosdner 92 87 
@ These special low rates apply only to Florida Citrus Pulp. Contact your supplier for new freight eiieinn 93 88 
rates to your destination. Worcester .91 86 
New Hampshire 
EXAMPLES OF FREIGHT RATE SAVING: 
Manchester .93 88 
New Rate Per 100 Lbs. You Save Per Car 
From All Points Old Rate* 60,000 Lbs. 70,000 Lbs. 60,000 Lbs. 70,000 Lbs. New Jersey 
In Florida To: Per 100 Lbs. 30-Ton Car 35-Ton Car 30-Ton Car 35-Ton Car 
Trenton 80 .75 
BOSTON, MASS. $1.00 $ .92 $ .87 $48.00 $91.00 kde Mh 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1.00 .90 85 60.00 105.00 
WORCESTER, MASS. 1.00 91 .86 54.00 98.00 
BURLINGTON, VT. 1.03 95 .90 48.00 91.00 Ba a pe 
RUTLAND, VT. 1.01 .92 87 54.00 98.00 
DANBURY, CONN. 1.00 .86 81 84.00 133.00 
CONCORD, N. H. 1.01 .94 .89 42.00 84.00 Gibidnianins ‘aa yea 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 1.10 .99 94 66.00 112.00 
Oswego 91 86 
ALBANY, N.Y. $1.00 $ .88 $ .83 $72.00 | $119.00 ann > a 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 1.03 91 86 72.00 | 119.00 Poughkeepsie .86 81 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 1.01 91 .86 60.00 105.00 Syracuse 90 85 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 1.03 .90 85 78.00 126.00 Utica 90 85 . 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 1.01 .90 85 66.00 112.00 Watertown 93 88 
UTICA, N.Y. 1.00 .90 .85 60.00 105.00 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 88, 78 73 63.00 | 108.00 ect 
LANCASTER, PA. 88Y, 79 74 57.00 | 101.00 pe eh 
Bethlehem 81 .76 
*Shipping Point— Orlando, Florida Canton 84 79 
Coatesville 79 74 
Erie -90 85 
Now Feed the Best for Less! Fiorida citrus Pulp has the highest nat- ce a ned 
ural Digestible Nutrients (T.D.N. 74%) of any other fruit or vegetable pulp on the market. Now Harrisburg .79 .74 
with reduced freight rates, it is more than ever before your best buy in high nutrition feed. teaielion 83 78 
M@ Produce more milk for less money... start now and keep Florida Citrus Pulp on your year Lansdale 80 .75 
‘round feeding program. Mansfield 88 
Philadelphia .79 74 
Reading .80 75 
Scranton 84 79 
al Towanda 85 80 
Rhode Island 
Providence .of 86 
| Vermont 
Burlington 95 
= Newport 98 93 
Rutland 87 


P.O. Box 780 + Winter Haven, Florida 
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Bangor 1.02 .97 af 
= 
Portland 96 91 
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TABLE 1. Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, Potential 


Layers and Eggs Laid per 100 Layers on Farms, Nov. 1 
North E. North W. North South South United 
Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
1950-59 (average) ........ 58,286 63,733 88,837 33,782 50,868 36,995 332,503 
48,967 51,252 70,591 39,704 46,371 ,610 297,495 
46,849 49,150 70,075 42,223 49,876 43,236 301,409 
Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
eariona 9,715 10,058 19,738 7,458 11,065 6,779 64,813 
ime 8,095 7,144 14,014 9,070 9,693 7,308 55,324 
7,560 6,559 11,553 8,793 8,871 7,730 51,066 
Potential Leyers on Farms’ (thousands) 
1950-59 laverage) ........ 68,00! 73,79! 108,575 41,240 61,934 43,774 397,316 
57,062 58,396 84,605 48,774 56,064 47,918 352,819 
a 54,409 55,709 81,628 51,016 58,747 50,966 352,475 
. @ \ Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Farms (number) 
‘pew 4 1950-59 (average) ........ 51.2 46.5 42.5 42.9 37.6 52.8 45.2 
53.2 52.3 48.0 51.5 46.0 58.6 51.2 
. 54.5 55.3 50.3 53.9 48.6 59.4 53.3 
-F5O 


TEEL Sheers 


*Hens and pullets of laying age plus pullets not of laying age. 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE+ LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of | 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural ee 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is 


equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 


Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meei 


your specific job requirements. 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
layers on farms Nov. 1 totaled 301,- 
409,000, 1% more than the number 
on hand a year earlier, according to 
figures announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The rate of lay Nov. 1 was 53.3 
eggs per 100 layers, compared with 
51.2 eggs Nov. 1, 1960, an increase 
of 4% and a record for the date, 
according to USDA figures. 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


— 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a profit maker 
every month in every year. There’s never a 
slack season. 


That's because poultrymen everywhere depend 
on PILOT BRAND to help them get more eggs 
with stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that it pays to 
stock and promote PILOT BRAND, the largest- 
selling eggshell material in the world. You can 
always count on PILOT BRAND for quick, easy 
sales and good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling national ad- 
vertising in leading farm and poultry publica- 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


U.S. Layer Numbers Increase 1% 


Layer numbers, compared with last 
year, were up 8% in the south cen- 
tral region and 6% in the south At- 
lantic and western regions. These 
increases were partially offset by de- 
creases of 4% each in the north At- 
lantic and east north central regions 
and 1% in the west north central 
states, the department said. 

In rate of lay, all regions of the 
country showed increases from a year 
ago. Those increases were: 6% in the 
east north central and south cen- 
tral, 5% in the west north central 
and the south Atlantic, 2% in the 
north Atlantic and 1% in the west- 
ern states. 

Pullets not of laying age Nov. 1 
were estimated at 51,066,000, 8% be- 
low a year ago. Holdings in all re- 
gions were below last year with the 
exception of the West where a 6% 
increase occurred, according to 
USDA, Decreases from Nov. 1, 1960, 
were 18% in the west north central, 
8% in the east north central and in 
the south central, 7% in the north 
Atlantic and 3% in the south At- 
lantic states. 

Potential layers on farms Nov. 1 
were estimated at 352,475,000 com- 
pared with 352,819,000 at the same 
time last year and with the Nov. 1, 
1950-59, average of 397,316,000. 

Decreases from last year of 5% in 
the north Atlantic and east north 
central states and 4% in the west 
north central states more than off- 
set increases of 6% in the West and 
5% in the south Atlantic and the 
south central states. 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. ©. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL 


~ P.O. Box 768, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 
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MEAL 
PRESSURE PUMP CALF-PAB PABLETS 
Advanced Milk Replacer Ideal Dry Calf Starter 
TO FOLLOW COLOSTRUM FEED FROM FIRST DAY 


| VACUUM PUMP 


R i - i ff 
scans CONES ecommend and sell this low-cost feeding program that gets calves off to a good 


& CONTROL ROOM start without set-backs. Supplies every known nutrient that calves need. Aids 
SCALE rumen development. Helps calves develop to their full inherited milk-producing 
BULK TRUCK LOADING FACILITY—This drawing illustrates operation of | abilities. Let us tell you about these high quality feeds that are built to exacting 


pneumatic bulk truck-loading facility recently installed by Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co., Minneapolis. Direction of air and meal flow is indicated by arrows. 


rd WAUKEGAN, Midwest Division, Des Moines, lowa 
Oilseed Processor Uses | ?!2™e4 that loading speed can be fila LO. 


| doubled when volume of truck-load- 
Air to Load Bulk Truck | ings warrants expansion of capacity. 


MINNEAPOLIS — A bulk truck; 
loading facility just installed by Min- a | om | 
nesota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
employs a new idea. Pneumatic con- = 
veying is used to move bulk meal 
direct from storage to trucks. ew 

The new installation has two pneu- 
matic systems. There is a vacuum 


standards. 


system which moves bulk meal at 
high velocity (5,000 ft. per minute) 
from storage to the loading shed. At 
the shed a filter separates the air 
from the meal. Then a lower-velocity 
pressure system moves the bulk meal 
from the filter to the truck being 
loaded. 

Minnesota Linseed officials say the 
chief reason for selection of a pneu- 
matic conveying system is its self- 
cleaning feature. It can be air- | 
cleaned immediately after linseed | 


meal has been loaded through the 
system and is then ready for handling | 
other meals. 

50-Ton Truck Scale 


A 50-ton capacity Fairbanks-Morse 


scale is set in the floor of the new 
loading shed. 

“Different kinds of meal can be 
loaded in compartmented trucks with 


no contamination and virtually no 

time lag,’’ company officials say. 
For open-body trucks, there is a 

rear-loading boom that extends 10 ft. 

into the truck body. For closed-body F ASTLE 


trucks with hatches, there are four 


top-loading hoses that operate one-at- 
a-time with valve controls. VACCINE 


25 Tons an Hour 


A typical 20-ton load of meal takes 


menace Offers longer lasting, 


Engineers at Minnesota Linseed 


worked with Philip E. Parbury of 
Co, | MOLE Positive protection | 
loading facility. The system is 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 


A new DPL vaccine has been especially formulated ing the late growing period, frequently the 
WANT ADS!! for the INTRAMUSCULAR application utilizing the N-63 cause of throw-outs. 

strain of Newcastle virus: now you can apply DPL N-63 4) At 4 weeks or thereafter, the INTRAMUSCU- 

INTRAMUSCULAR Newcastle Vaccine and get longer LAR application of N-63 can be combined 

lasting, moré positive protection against both New- in one injection with a recommended anti- 

castle and the after effects of Newcastle which fre- biotic. This combination injection reduces 

quently cause condemnations. Here are the important vaccination reaction and decreases the pos- 

reasons DPL N-63 INTRAMUSCULAR belongs in your sibility of CRD getting a toe-hold at this 
vaccination program: time. 

DPL N-63 Newcastle INTRAMUSCULAR Vaccine 

1) Every bird gets an individual measured dose. is ideally suitable for broilers, breeders, layers. It 

2) The respiratory tract is not directly affected. may be easily incorporated in most vaccination pro- 

3) Solid immunity is produced which ordinarily grams. Write for fact sheet. Write, wire, or phone 


prevents the mild respiratory outbreaks dur- DPL today! 


Write for information and prices 


the v.0. ANDERSON company 


Division of international Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Let Them Look and 
They'll Get Interested 


Albert Dittman was in the dairy 
barn cleaning stalls and gutters and 
liming the floor when Myrtle, his 
plump wife, clad in slacks and red 
jacket, entered the door. Outdoors, 
in the fenced-in cattle yard; the cows 
were enjoying late fall sunshine. 


“Oh, Al,” said Myrtle, holding some 
papers in her hand, “how'd you like 
to be a sidewalk superintendent?” 

“A what?” he asked, leaning on his 
fork. 


“A sidewalk superintendent!” Myr- 
tle said brightly. “For Joe Brooks. 
You got a letter from him and an 
official card making you a member 
of his Sidewalk Superintendents So- 


ciety. You can watch them building 
that new farm supply store onto the 
mill section. Want to read the let- 
ter?” 

Mr. Dittman shook his head. “Naw, 
my hands are all dirty. You read it 
to me. I need a fiver anyway. This 
is hard work.” 

Myrtle held the paper up to the 
sunlight streaming through the win- 


ANNOUNCING 


A TRULY NEW FEED SUPPLEMENT 


“Super-Concentrated Sea-Power” 


New NuTron ManAmar AX< Ch & powerful aid for service 


is the most powerfu! feed as 
A 


supplement in the 36-year 
history of Philip R. Park, Inc. 
NuTron ManAmar, with nearly 
twice the potency of our famous 
Mixing ManAmar, is the result 
of an important breakthrough 
in processing techniques. It 
permits us to offer to the feed 
industry the most concentrated 
package of marine ingredients 
ever made available. Along 
with ManAtronics Electronic 
Formulation, announced recently, 
and Philip R. Park, Inc.’s con- 
research and 
laboratory assistance, 


tinuing 


PHILIP R. PARK INC. 


Feed Engineers 
BERTH 42, OUTER HARBOR, SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


and savings to your cus- 
tomers — and new profits 

for yourself. NuTron ManAmar 
was specifically designed to meet 
the growing interest in and de- 
mand for the trace mineralization 
found in Park Processed Sea Kelp 
(Macrocystis pyrifera) — in com- 
bination with amino acids, 
vitamins and growth factors of 
marine origin. Plan now to put 
Nutron ManAmar to work for 
you. This revolutionary new nutri- 
tive product is being extensively 
advertised to your customers in 
leading publications. For ful! infor- 
mation about NuTron ManAmar 
and the ManAtronics Electronic 
Feed Formulation system, write: 


dows at the south side of the barn 
and read: 

“Welcome to the Society of Side- 
walk Superintendents. Here is your 
membership card entitling you to all 
the unique rights and privileges of 
a Sidewalk Superintendent. 

“As a member of this not so ex- 
clusive organization, you have com- 
plete authority to direct the proper 
shivering of timbers, raising of roofs 
and broadening of beams during the 
construction of our big new farm 
store. All society members—especial- 
ly experienced do-it-yourselfers—are 
duty bound to tender suggestions of 
a helpful nature to workmen observed 
encountering difficulties during con- 
struction. 

“For your convenience, special lux- 
urious observation facilities (the out- 
doors) have been provided for society 
members only. I hope you will make 
extensive use of them. We will have 
free coffee every day and sugared 
doughnuts (Mary’s brand) every 
Tuesday. 

“Seriously, I hope you will watch 
with interest as our new farm store 
takes the lead in bringing better 
service on farm needs to the people 
| in this area. And, while you are 


™ | watching our builders at work, we 


will even grind and mix feed for you 


| and tie your shoelaces.” 


“Well, I'll be durned,” Mr. Ditt- 
man grinned. “That darn Joe just 
doesn’t pass up any promotion ideas. 
I'll bet when his mother-in-law visits 
him—if she ever does—he’ll run a 
full page ad and her picture, inviting 
all us farmers to come in and meet 
her at the store and have coffee with 
her.” 

Myrtle looked puzzled. “Now why 
in the world would he do that, Al?” 

Al chuckled. “Why, so more farm- 
ers would come to the mill, that’s 
why. The more people that come in, 
the heavier the store traffic. The 
more people in the store, the more 
Joe will sell.” 

“Isn't it a little late to build? It’s 


Al shook his head. “Oh, the foun- 
dation is in and they’ve even laid 
the concrete floor. I saw that last 
week when I was in. Joe told me he 
is having that big basement so any 
| farm people and himself can have 
| meetings down there without renting 

some hall somewheres. He’s going to 
have rest rooms and a small kitchen 
there, too. About a hundred people 
can get into that basement, Joe 
claims.” 

“But Joe has a fair sized farm store 
now attached to his mill,” persisted 
practical Myrtle. “Why does he want 
more space?” 

Al looked at his wife. She was a 
good sort and she baked excellent 
apple pies, but she had to have things 
explained in detail. Like the time 
when they were married and Al 

| showed up with a different tie than 
the one they had agreed he should 
wear. How could a guy tell his bride 
that he was so nervous about getting 
married he had spilled soft boiled 
egg and coffee on a necktie—and so 
| had to use a different one. A bride— 
| such as Myrtle—just might not un- 
| derstand. 

“Well, you see, hon, it’s this way,” 
| he said. “Joe’s a practical guy. He 
knows what every department of his 
business does for him. He told me 
his farm store accounted for 15% of 
his volume last year. And he didn’t 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT 
ASONABLE COST! 


W-W “ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. Market, . 311 
Wichita 19, 
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PURDUE SCIENTISTS 
STUDY HOG ULCERS 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Two Purdue 
University veterinarians are studying 
gastric ulcers in swine under a $45,- 
000 three-year research grant from 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Dr. G. D. Goetsch and Dr. T. M. 
Curtin are investigating the cause, 
development and effect of ulcers in 
hogs. A recent increase in the seri- 
ousness of stomach ulcers in hogs is 
causing swine raisers concern and is 
of interest to investigators of this 
condition in man, the announcement 
said. 

Results of the study are expected 
to provide direct benefits to the swine 
industry and may furnish new ideas 
for treatment and prevention of 
stomach ulcers in human beings, a 
Purdue spokesman said. The pig also 
may be proved to be of great value 
in future comparative studies in the 
field of physiology, it was stated. 


have space to display farm appli- 
ances, garden tillers, garden tractors, 
all brands of his feeds and things like 
that. With the new store he figures 
he can boost that farm store level to 
maybe 25% in time.” 

“Oh,” said Myrtle, “isn’t that 
what’s wrong with this country? 
People get so nervous just trying to 
do better this year than last year. 
First thing you know we'll all have 
to stay up 18 hours a day trying to 
beat our own records for the years 
behind.” 

Al looked puzzled. “Say, Myrt, keep 
that up and you could run for the 
state assembly. Would you ever dou- 
bletalk those politicians. But let’s get 
back to Joe and his figuring. If it 
hadn’t been for Joe and his pencil, 
we'd have lost money this past year.” 

“We would?” 

“Why, of course. Here I was going 
to invest about $5,000 in a grind-mix 
outfit and do all the work myself. 
Joe came out and figured with me on 
a year’s basis of how much it would 
cost me to operate such an outfit on 
my farm. Then he figured what his 
mill could do getting my grain and 
putting it into the grain bank, proc- 
essing my feed when I want it, and 
bringing it back out here into feeders 
and storage bins without me han- 
dling a bit of it until I was ready to 
feed the cows and the hogs. Joe 
showed me he could process this feed 
and bring it here cheaper than I 
could do it myself. I wouldn’t have 
believed it—but he showed me. And 
the monthly figures show he’s right.” 

“But how is it that you aren’t so 
busy any more?” asked his wife. “I 
worry about it sometimes when I see 
you taking so much time for lunch, 


Brewers Dried Grains - 
Dried Brewers Yeast . 


Primary Source 


The New Century Oo. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 
808 @ 


or just walking around looking the 
farm over. How can we make money 
if you aren’t busy working all the 
time?” 

Al looked fondly at his wife. “Hon,” 
he said gently, “this is a new age. 
With the help of your feed dealer and 
some other folks you work your head 
and not your back so much. You think 
and plan and do things the efficient 
way. That’s why I have more time on 
the farm. I’m getting smart, thanks 
to guys like Joe. By golly, I'll even 
have time to take that sidewalk su- 
perintendent card and spend some 
hours at Joe’s looking over that new 
farm store going up.” 

Mr. Dittman took the blue card 
from his wife. It showed a man peek- 
ing through a hole in a fence. He 
stuck the card into the band of his 
worn grey felt hat. “And,” he com- 
mented wisely, “I'll make my visits to 
Joe’s on Tuesdays. That’s the day 
he serves Mary’s sugared doughnuts 
with coffee. See how a feller has to 
think every minute of the day to get 
the most for his money?” 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 
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a Kraft Bag 


and The Kraftpacker 
automatic open-mouth bag filling machine 


Each does a good job by itself, 

and you can buy one without the other 
... but working together as a team 
you get a packaging combination 

that is hard to beat for dependability, 
efficiency and sound economy. 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 
St. Marys Kraft Corporation, subsidiary of 


GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
111 West 50th Street, N. Y. 20 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 F 


Exclusive Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 


> 


go hand-in-hand! 


Will you extend a hand in welcome 
to our representative? 


We'll be glad to see your representative. 
(— In the meantime, please send brochure. 
City.. 


Products manufactured:........................... 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Dec. 13-15—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers Conference; Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan; Hugh J. McDonald, 
Dept. of Agricultural Specialists, Ex- 
tension Division. 

1962 

Jan. 22—Nevada Feed Confeernce; 
University of Nevada, Reno. 

Feb. 1—Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change Annual Banquet; Parker 
House, Boston; tickets, Raymond C. 
Hall, H. K. Webster Company, 177 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 23—National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group; Curtis Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., R. Lindholm, 502 
Thorpe Building, Mpls. 2. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 
Conference; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 

Dec. 5-6— North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8— North Oarolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Dec. 8— Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; U.S. Gar- 
rigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Dec. 11-15—Stockmen’s Short 


SINONM 
QIGIVE: 


BRAND 


PURE REEF 


Oyster Shell 


Steady Profits 
Highest Quality 
@ Best Service 


WHITE SHELL CO. 


a division of 


Houdaille-Span, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fia. 


AL 


Edward R.| Bacon Grain Co. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. ‘ 


d by | 


Course; Washington State University, 
Pullman; Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chm., 
Animal Science Dept. 

Dec. 13—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers; Palmer House, 
Chicago; grain storage and feed proc- 
essing session, cooperative program 
sponsored by ASAE and Grain Proc- 


essing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn.; sec., GPMMA, John Wessman, 
400 W. Dartmouth Rd., Kansas City 
13, Mo. 

Dec. 138-15—Grain and Feed Man- 
agement Conference; Kansas State 
University, Manhattan; Hugh J. Mc- 
Donald, Extension Division, Waters 
Hall. 

Dec. 16—Kansas Veterinary Nu- 
trition Conference, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan; sponsored by K- 
State; Kansas Veterinary Medical 
, Assn.; Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn., and 
‘ Kansas Formula Feed Manufacturers, 
Larry Younkin, Supersweet Feed, 
Salina, Kansas, president. 

1962 

Jan. 4-5—Minnesota Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baumgart- 
ner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Jan. 8-9— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery, 


Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 
Hall. 


Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 19-20—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assgn.; San Juan Hotel, Or- 
lando; sec., Tom Chesnutt, P.O. Box 
11236, St. Petersburg 33, Fla. 

Jan. 21-238—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 23-27—New Jersey Farmers 
Week and Farm Show (Jan. 23-25); 
Trenton Armory; sec., Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton 25. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 


Hy-Line layers rank first in 5 official U. $. Random Sample Tests completed in 1961 


Hy-Line 934-H ranks first in income over feed and chick costs in the 
Arizona, Minnesota, North Carolina and Texas tests; and first on the 
performance index in the Iowa Multiple Unit Poultry Test. 


| Hy-Line is a registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co. Hy-Line is the brand name; the number (and letter) identifies the variety. 
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facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-81 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Jan. 30-81—I 1 lin ois Agricultural 
Industries Forum; University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, Il. 

Jan. 31—Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Pay; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3; chm., Dr. A. M. 
Mullins, Animal Industry Dept. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
Conference; University of Llinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 
Dairy. Science Dept. 

Jan. 81- Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Oonference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 
Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 2-3—-Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy C. Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry. 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Asgsociation of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 7-0— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11— Poultry Fact Finding 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
NOVEMBER DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY 
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Oonference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 


“Sure, I'll tell you why Hy-Line Chicks 


are worth the difference... 


They make better use of feed for one thing. 
Since feed is the biggest item of cost, it really 
affects my profits. I’m in the business to 
make money. I’ve tried other major brands 
but I’ve found that Hy-Line layers give me top 
production. The eggs grade out a high per- 
cent large. As | said before, Hy-Line layers 
also go easy on feed. It all adds up to extra 
egg income. It’s why | think Hy-Line chicks 
are worth the difference.” 

Comments like these which tell of the feed 
efficiency of Hy-Line layers have a sound 
basis. In a 2-year average of official Ran- 
dom Sample tests ending in 1959 and 1960, 
the Hy-Line 934-C layers ate .3 Ib. less feed 
per dozen eggs than the 9 leading competi- 
tive layers in tests where 934-C and the 
other layers were entered both years. The 
934-C earned 29 cents per bird more in- 
come over feed and chick costs .. . and laid 
4.4% more large and extra large eggs. Even 
more important, Hy-Line tests show the 
newer 934 Series layers are superior to 
the 934-C. That’s why your feed customers 
stand a better chance of earning more egg in- 
come when you recommend Hy-Line chicks. 


Des Moines, lowa 


cuicks 


pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Il. 

Feb. 12-183—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 15-16— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 
trition Oonference and Meeting; The 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., 


| Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 


University, Provo. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 18-20— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Green- 
leaf, P.O. Box 151, Worthington. 

Feb. 20-21 — Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 


manning anew 


mill or elevator? 


KELLY oup LE 


help you. 


be you've been thinking about a new 


We would like to talk to you about planning. 
We're interested in 


NAME 


FIRM 
ADDRESS___ FS 


: 
| 
4 
4 
again, maybe you've just been won. : 
iders for their ity, their effi- 
f A 4 The chan are we can do 
There will be NO obligation—and NO high 
p ‘salesmanship. We don't do busi- ra 
ness that way a 
| 
| 
| 
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BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 
79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


MOLASSES TERMINALS TELEPHONE: 
New Orleans, La. 


Paulsboro, N.J. 


WHitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26- March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-8—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Conference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 4-6—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; The Cornhusker Ho- 
tel, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, 
Terminal Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 

March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 13—Illinois Swine Growers 
Univerity of Illinois, Urbana, 


_—— 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN 


FOUND 
Approved ‘or 
VITAMIN D 


upon 


Fortify your products with 


MINERAL STABLE 


Frotect: the Viiarnin D potency of your products so ‘he 
Statement and the actua) D content are the same. 
Regular periodic tests under acival eonditions of ond mine 
-@rel exposure are conducted by the Wisconsin csearch 
Foundation. Mineral Stable D2.and DS the only 
Vitomin D “oducts which mee! the exacling rec vents 
tablished for the use of the W.A.R.F. Sea! of App: oval. 

BO-DEE Minerai Stable Vitamin D prodvets Gre ~onufectiredt 
Only by 


The World's Largest of Vitor. 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC.......... 


TO YOU! 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 
YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrelysates 
Vitab 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
YeHow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 
ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


CHARLES BOWMAN CO. 


land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bidg., 

Portland 4. 

March 15-17 — Pacific Dairy 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. a 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle mectings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25 -30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Blidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

March 28—Distillers Feed Oonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bidg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Oommercial Egg Olinic: 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10 — Nationai Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18 — Illinois Cattle Feeders 


| Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 


April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 27 — Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 
chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Sci- 
ence Dept. 

May 4-5 — Illinois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
exec. sec, Donald E, Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Il. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
Box 567, Montgomery. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Il.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 


| W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 


| Ga.; 


May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 


| Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 


zinsville, Mo. 

June 8— Poultry Coronation Ban- 
quet; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
sec., Abit Massey, Georgia Poul- 
try Federation, Box 493, Gainesville. 

June 28-30—Oanadian Feed Manu- 
‘acturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 13-17—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
sec., Will L. Kinard, Suite 210-3240 
Peachtree Rd. Blidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
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due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept.| California Feed Men 


Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 


Sept. 5-7—Cornell Nutrition Con- Planning Convention L L t T T T R A D 


University, Ithaca, 10S ANGELES—The 38th annual 
We. Se ao g, ry convention of the California Hay, In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
Husbandry Dept. : P Fruen Milling Company hes established a reputation for quality and service at 
Nov. 8—Upper Peninsula Feed | Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. will be competitive prices 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- held April 26-28 at the Biltmore Ho- Today, with comeet tion even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
canaba, Mich.; A, 342, tel here, according to word from the - wn with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 
Sault Ste. Marie. convention planning committee which Contact Your Broker or Dealer 
Nov. 12-14— Feed Production held its initial meeting here recent- Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas ly. FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


City; pres., Lloyd S. Larson, Feed F ; 
. ’ Those in attendance at the commit- 
Production School, Inc. 20 W. 9th} 12. meeting included: Ted Griffin, 


St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. president; Charles Hester, general 
1963 convention chairman, and committee- 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & | men: H. V. Nootbaar, program and 
special arrangements; Lee Girvin, 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 ‘onal a Trade transportation; Larry Elfeldt, hous- 
ing; Rod Anspach, publicity; E. W. 


Bldg., Chicago 

Nelson, men’s luncheon; Walt Blas- 
ingham, dinner dance; Jack Flammer, 
Canada Sets Records Saturday breakfast; Chuck Sanders, 


In Broilers, Turkeys bowling, and Terry Baker, golf. 


OTTAWA—Production of broilers 
and turkeys are both at record rates 
in Canada. Chicks hatched for egg 
production are about even with last 
year, but are expected to give 
strong showing in the final quarter of 
the year. 

Production of broiler chicks in the 
first three quarters of 1961 is almost 
equal to the entire production of 1960 | 
—76,728,700 compared to 78,471,915, 
according to figures in the third quar- 
ter report of the Production and 
Marketing Branch, Poultry Division, | 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 
Production for the first three quar- 
ters of 1961 is 27.5% ahead of that 
for the same period of 1960. 

It is reported that through the mid- 
dle of October 63.9 million pounds of 
turkey has been slaughtered in Cana- 
da’s registered stations, 37.8% more 
than a year ago and 12.6% more than 
in the record year of 1959. 

In another poultry phase—egg pro- | 
duction, it is reported that chicks | 
hatched for egg production total 49,- 
318,305 through the third quarter, up 
from the 48,907,788 for the same 
period a year earlier. The govern- 
ment report indicates that heavy 
hatchings in the third quarter raised 
the figure from below year earlier 
figures to the figure .8% over a year 
ago and that continued heavy set- 
tings are expected to give a sub- | 
stantial increase for the year as a | 
whole. 


Borden Sets Record 


NEW YORK — The Borden Co., 
New York, has announced record | 
sales and earnings for the nine | 
months and the quarter ended Sept. 
30. Harold W. Comfort, president, 
said figures include nine-month and | 
third-quarter sales and earnings of 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 
which was acquired by Borden July 
27 as a “pooling of interests.” 

Sales for the first nine months were 
$758,473,429, up 2.7% from $738,485,- 
009 in the corresponding period of | 
1960. Nine-month earnings were $22,- 
902,616, compared with $21,932,031 in | 
the similar 1960 period, an increase | 
of 4.4%. Per share earnings rose to 
$2.16 from $2.10 in the first nine 
months. 

Mr. Comfort listed three reasons | 
for the higher 1961 earnings: A pick- | 
up in principal areas of the company’s | 
chemical business; increased sales of | 


Your John Deere representative will give 
specialty food items, which normally | - 
carry & higher profit margin than | you the complete details in 25 words or 


staples in the Borden product line, | 


foreign operations, i © MOre...just ask him the next time he calls. 


foreign operations. 


JOHN DEERE 


Your order receives immediate personal attention 


Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 
Room S55—161 W. Jackson Bivd. JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, Ill. 
TWX TU746 TULSA, OKLA. NA 7-4600 
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Ohio Studies Hatching Egg Contracts 


WOOSTER, OHIO— The Univer- 
sity of Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, has completed a 
study of egg procurement practices 
of hatcheries of that state. The fol- 
lowing report of the study was pub- 
lished in the station's publication, 
“Ohio Farm and Home Research.” 

Although the trend is toward 
hatcheries owning their sources of 
hatching eggs, it was found in a 
study of egg procurement practices 
by Ohio hatcheries during 1960 that 
over 70% of the hatching eggs came 
from independent farm supply flocks. 
These were flocks owned by indivi- 
dual producers or flocks in which the 
producer participated in the manage- 
ment decisions and assumed some of 
the production risks. Although the 
size of the hatchery supply flocks has 
been increasing very rapidly, the av- 
erage was less than 500 birds per 
flock. 


In over 75% of the contracts be- 
tween producers and hatcherymen for 
hatching eggs to produce “egg-type” 
chicks, the price paid the producers 
was based on a price quotation for 
market eggs plus a premium. Forty 
percent of the contracts for “broiler 
type” hatching eggs also called for 
a premium above a price quotation 
for market eggs. Both the federal- 
state market news reports and the 
prices paid by egg marketing organ- 
izations were used as a base. The 
price quotations for grade “A large” 
and “large-extras” were used most 
frequently. 

The premium above the price of 
market eggs ranged from 12 to 25¢ 
doz. depending on the quotation used 
and the type of hatching eggs. Both 
the market quotations and the 
amount of the premium must be 
taken into consideration in compar- 
ing the different contracts. For ex- 


ample, the total price paid for hatch- 
ing eggs based on the Chicago whole- 
sale price of “large-extra” eggs plus 
a 25¢ premium may not be as much 
as a price based on a local market 
quotation of grade “A-large” with a 
12¢ premium. Although the practice 
of tying the price paid for hatching 
eggs to a price quotation for market 
eggs may reduce some of the risks 
for the hatcheryman, this practice is 
becoming obsolete. The price fluctua- 
tions are too large to permit ade- 
quate planning in either the produc- 
tion or hatchery business. 

In another type of contract, the 
producer was paid a pre-determined 
price for all acceptable hatching eggs 
produced. The price was established 
or agreed upon before the production 
processes were started. In the study, 
the price paid the producer varied 
from 55-70¢ doz., depending on the 
type eggs and the inputs furnished 
by each party. In cases where the 
producers supplied only labor, build- 
ings and equipment and the hatch- 


CITRACT BOT LESS 12 6%, 
LINSEED OF MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


for 
PREMIUM 


(left in...forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 


which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


= 

= LINSEED 

rr OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 
OIL MEAL 


RESULTS 
at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


BUFFALO TL 2-5850 


SALES OFFICES 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


A Textron Company 


MINNEAPOLIS FE 1-5971 


4 


| minimum price. 


| Sixty-one percent of 


eries supplied everything else, pro- 
ducers were paid 12-15¢ for each 
dozen eggs produced. 


Bonus Provisions 


Forty-one percent of the contracts 
pertaining to “broiler-type” hatching 
eggs and 2% of the “egg-type” hatch- 
ing egg contracts included bonus pro- 
visions based on hatchability. The 
bonus was in addition to the premium 
over a market quotation or a base 
price. For example, a producer may 
receive a base price of 64¢ doz. plus 
bonus of 1¢ doz. for each 1% in 
hatchability above 75%. If 80% of 
the eggs hatched, the producer would 
receive 69¢ doz. 

Price Arrangements 

In a similar type of contract for 
“broiler-type” hatching eggs, the pro- 
ducer received 1¢ doz. for each 1% 
hatch. For example, if 80% of the 
eggs hatched, the producer would re- 
ceive 80¢ doz. Another hatcheryman 
tied the price of broiler-type hatch- 
ing eggs to the price of day old broil- 


er chicks. 


Includes Guarantee 
While hatchability is decreasing in 


| importance in establishing the price 
| of hatching eggs, an increasing num- 


ber of the contracts contain provi- 
sions guaranteeing the producer a 
Hatcherymen indi- 
cated they have to guarantee pro- 
ducers a minimum price in order to 
get them to produce hatching eggs. 
the “broiler- 
type” and 43% of the “egg-type” 
hatching egg contracts based on mar- 
ket quotation contained provisions 
guaranteeing the producer a mini- 


| mum price. In 1960, the average mini- 


mum guarantee was 60¢ doz. for 
“broiler-type” hatching eggs and 52¢ 
doz. for the “egg-type’” hatching eggs. 
The length of the period the hatchery 
will guarantee a market is another 
factor in evaluating the different 
contracts. Considerable variation was 
found among contracts in this re- 
spect. Some of the contracts guaran- 
teed the producer a high price but 
only for a short period. The average 
length of time the hatcheries agreed 
to buy the hatching eggs was 30 
weeks for “broiler-type” and 14 
weeks for the “egg-type.” 
Evaluations 
In evaluating the different con- 
tracts and making comparisons be- 
tween market egg and hatching egg 
production, the producer must con- 
sider costs as well as the prices re- 
ceived for the eggs. He must know 
what it costs to produce a dozen eggs 
using the type of bird, production 
supplies, and practices specified in 
the contract. Other important fac- 
tors to be considered include the 
financing arrangements, services and 
integrity of the hatchery. 


IT TAKES THE 
| WORLD’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
| BIRD 
TO BEAT | 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
| have been first 


for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 
tion centers from 
coast to coast 
and overseas. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
: 
Cobb: 
PENCER | 
Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
KELLOGE | 


Z Cong, 


Dynafac-fed cattle show top 
feed intake and conversion 
..,at a feed cost of only 1 


The figures below were based on the feeding of 6697 head of cattle 
in 24 feedlots located in widely-separated areas of the country 


FEED COST (per Ib. gain) 16.0¢ 
FEED CONVERSION (Ib. feed/Ib. gain) 9.5 
DAILY GAIN (Ib./head) 2.71 
DAILY FEED INTAKE (Ib. /heerd) 25.6 
NO. OF FEEDLOTS 3 
NO. OF HEAD 1,223 

(primary) Corn 
TYPE OF RATION 

(secondary) Alfalfa- 

Molasses 


The above cattle on DynaFAC showed: 


e Excellent herd health (extremely low mortality, negli- 
gible veterinary costs) 


@ Consistently good appetites (above average feed con- 
sumption for type of ration day after day) 


e@ Excellent feed conversions 
@ High daily gains 


@ Uniform results with both steers and heifers at various 
weights (weigh-in weights varied from 597 to 968 Ib.) 


e Extremely low feed costs 


16.5¢ 16.8¢ 15.1¢ 13.7¢ 
10.5 8.5 8.7 20.2 

2.83 3.28 2.96 1.84 
29.6 27.9 25.6 37.1 

9 2 7 3 
2,255 466 2,005 848 
Corn Corn Corn Corn 
Silage 

Corn Hay Molasses Corn 
Silage 


@ High net profit 
e Good results with both long- and short-term feeding 


These results show the kind of performance your feed 
customers can get with DYNAFAC. With DYNAFAC in fatten- 
ing rations to help control bloat and founder, cattle go on 
feed FAST and, most important of all, STAY ON FULL 
FEED throughout the finishing period! Offer DYNAFAC in 


your feeds. 
ath 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION a» RCK 


MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES KIBBLED CORN 
%* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES * KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


[ * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x | 


THE 
WAY 
WE SEE IT 


Everyone in The Ray Ewing 
Company is constantly thinking 
of you, your problems, your suc- 
cess. This “you” approach has re- 
sulted in the creation of Ray 
Ewing’s Performance Proved 
Products and its policy of Service 
Unlimited. “YOU-ING” is the 


way we see it. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON you-ing 
THE “Ray Ewing COMPANY 


QUALITY GOES IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 


Plants at Pasadena, California * Fort Worth, Texas * Ames, lowa * Lancaster, Penn. 


| group of customers, 


Main Office—2690 E. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena, Calif. 


| the custom mill rounds out the services to customers provided by the firm. 


| The elevator, background, erected in 1954, has storage capacity of 78,000 bu. 
| 


A well stocked farm supply store, 
a custom mill and an elevator with 
drying and grain storage capacity 
form a trade winning combination in 
these competitive days in grain areas. 

This sort of combination is what 
the Hoffman & Reed Farm Supply, 
Trenton, Mo., now has with its new 
custom mill. Formerly the firm op- 
erated an outstanding farm supply 
store and the grain elevator. The 
missing link was a custom mill ser- 
vice. This has now been remedied, 
and feed sales have gone up consid- 
erably. Bulk feed delivery from the 
local plant now appeals to a growing 
according to 
Frank Hoffman, manager. 

The new mill is 25 ft. square, of 
metal construction, with eight inside 
bins over the mill. One is a nine ton 
bin and is used for ground grain. An 
18 ton bin holds hog concentrate, 
another 18 ton bin holds cattle con- 
centrate. Bulk bean meal is kept in 
one 18 ton bin, rolled corn in another, 
rolled milo in a nine ton bin, rolled 
oats in a nine ton bin and alfalfa 
meal in a nine ton bin. 

Nutrena concentrates and complete 
feeds are handled here. 

The mill has no hammermill but 
has a Roskamp double roller mill in 
a small metal room adjacent to the 
mill. The Roskamp is used for crimp- 
ing grain, a service which is very 
much in demand by hog and cattle 
feeders in this area, reports Richard 
Dean, mill manager. 

The mill has a two ton Prater mix- 
er and a Bender hoist. There is a 


BULK STATION—A Hoffman & Reed Farm Supply truck is pictured load- 
ing at a bulk station alongside the custom mill. Two trucks handle grain 
hauling and feed delivery for customers of the Missouri firm. 


New Custom Mill Rounds Out 
Services by Missouri Firm 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


scale house adjacent with capacity of 
30 tons which weighs grain for the 
custom mill and also for the elevator. 
The mill has a grain dump sink, 
and corn and other grains destined 
here can go direct to the double roll- 
er mill or into storage. The Hoffman 


CHECKS EQUIPMENT—Dick Dean, 
mill manager for Hoffman & Reed, is 
checking Roskamp double roll equip- 
ment. The equipment is located in a 
small metal shed outside the new 
custom mill. 
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MIXER—This is the mixing opera- 
tion in the new custom mill of the 
Missouri firm. Workers are operating 
the Prater mixer. 


& Reed Farm Supply has a grain 
bank plan which farmers like. It 
helps the firm get more regular pro- 
cessing volume from the area, says 
Frank Hoffman. 

Outside the custom mill are four 
seven ton Butler round bins, equipped 
with delivery augers. One of these | 
bins holds 40% hog pellets. The other 
three bins are used for holding 
ground feed for appointment patrons 
or complete feeds. Two Butler eleva- 
tors are used in connection with these 
bins and the custom mill. } 

“Quite a number of customers | 
phone in their orders,” says Mr. Dean 
“This means we can grind in advance, 
getting grain out of the elevator | 
grain bank. Some customers take as 
much as seven tons of ground feed. 
Thus, the outside tanks come in very 
handy for dispatch of these feeds 
after storage. A farmer can come 
in and dump his grain for processing 
in the mill, while another farmer or 
our bulk truck can be taking pro- 
cessed orders out of the outside bins. 
This keeps the feed processing sched- 
ule moving.” 

Often farmers will bring in their 
grain and leave an order to grind | 
and mix and deliver when processed, 
says Mr. Dean. If the farmer wants 
his grain hauled in by the custom 
mill crew the charge is 7¢ bu. The 
grind and mixing charge is 15¢ cwt. 

“Most of our business in the cus- 
tom mill is for dairy, hog, beef and 
sheep feeders,” reports Mr. Hoffman. 
“We use dry molasses in some of our 
feeds. Since we have had the new 
custom mill we are processing a lot 
more feed than we formerly sold by 
bag lots from the store, or ordered 
delivered direct from the Nutrena 
distribution point. Our bag business 
has held up, too, particularly on dairy 
feeds. We find that this new plant 
really aids us in serving our custom- 
ers better.” 

Mr. Hoffman tells of one large 
dairyman with 100 cows who asked 
the Hoffman firm to handle his grind 
and mix order for several times. This 
dairyman has an automatic grind and 
mix setup on his farm. However, he 
found that the system was not quite 
as automatic as claimed, and that 
quite a bit of additional labor was 
required to handle the feed produc- 
tion. 

“We are serving this man the best 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


way we can to try to show him we 
can handle his feed processing at a 
lower cost to him than he can get it 
through his automatic system,” Mr. 
Hoffman states. “We hope we suc- 
ceed.” 

The feed company has two Pamco 
trucks, combination bag-bulk type. 
The capacity of each is about seven 
tons. Thus, the equipment is ample 
to handle grain hauling and feed 
delivery. 

Another service to customers here 
is that the firm buys eggs from farm- 
ers, candles them and markets them 
locally. Mr. Hoffman reports, how- 
ever, that there are fewer small egg 
producers in the area than there were 
five years ago. He sells his eggs to 
area supermarkets, hotels, restaur- 
ants, etc. 

More than a year ago, Hoffman & 
Reed Farm Supply joined other feed 
firms in the area in setting up new 
credit regulations. These firms sent 
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SUPPLY STORE—This is a photo of the Hoffman & Reed Farm Supply store 
and warehouse. The firm at first operated the store and a grain elevator, and 
has now added a custom mill. 


out a joint letter which informed all 
farmers in the area that feed, ferti- 
lizer and farm supply sales were 
made on a 30 day and that 
bills not paid during that time would 
be charged 1% per month interest 
rate. 


basis, 


This policy has improved the credit |! 


| situation in the area, says Mr. Hoff- 


man. His firm and others still have 
some delinquent accounts, of course, 
but the number has been greatly re- 
duced. “All dealers in this region felt 
that some sort of uniform credit 
policy was needed,” he said, “and so 
far it is working quite well.” 
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and mash 


NO AIRLOCK FEEDER! 


NO CONVEYOR SCREWS OR BELTS! 


PRESSURIZED 


BULK TRUCK 


7 OUTSTANDING FEATURES...12 BIG ADVANTAGES 
MAKE BULK FEED DELIVERIES MORE PROFITABLE 


Now you can have more carrying capac- 
ity, faster unloading and increased bulk 
delivery profits— with this new Sprout- 
Waldron Pressurized Pneumatic Bulk Feed 


Truck! 


Airlock feeder and conveyor screws or 
belts are completely eliminated to slash 
upkeep costs and down time. Maintenance 
costs are cut as never before! 


The new cylindrical design gives greater 
body strength with lower center of gravity 


for better roadability. Other advantages of 
this new Sprout-Waldron Pressurized Pneu- 
matic Bulk Truck include improved, full 
hydraulic operating controls for compart- 


ment and dis¢harge gates, hydraulic hoist. 


Easily accessible, simplified operating panel 
gives driver full one-point discharge control. 


Pressurized system assures freedom from 


contamination, complete load discharge, no 


feed hang-up and less pellet breakage. Avail- 
able with or without self-loader. 


Check with your Sprout-Waldron representative for the 
full profit story — see for yourself why this is the unit for 
more profitable bulk deliveries. Write for Advance Specifi- 


cation Sheet 233. 


MUN CY, 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1866 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS—Producing America's 
Most Complete Line of Milling & Processing Equipment 
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CYANAMID HELPS 
YOU PROBE DEEPER 
INTO AN 
EXPANDING MARKET 


That’s the market for special feeds to counteract 
stress and disease in feeder beef and lambs. 
Cyanamid advertising, promoting these feeds, is now 
appearing in all the principal feeding areas. 


How much more volume can manu- 
facturers get on special supple- 
ments for feeder cattle and lambs? 

“Plenty!” say most authorities. 
Though the demand for these feeds 
has grown, and is still increasing 
yearly, the big market remains 
largely untapped. 

More education—more facts—on 
the dollar-return value of these 
feeds is needed. Cyanamid supplies 
these facts, and helps you probe 
deeper into the market, with adver- 
tisements aimed directly at the 
areas where most cattle and lambs 
are fed. 

These advertisements feature 
the two diseases most costly to cat- 
tle and lamb feeders—tell what your 
supplements containing AUREO- 
MYCIN® can do to offset these dis- 
eases, keep animals healthy and 
gaining. 

In addition to this farm paper 
advertising, 11 Radio Farm Direc- 
tors on stations in the feeder areas 
will be telling your customers — in 
35 announcements per week — 
about the benefits of feeds contain- 
ing AUREOMYCIN for feeder cattle 
and lambs. 

If you are now making supple- 
ments containing AUREOMYCIN for 
cattle and lambs you will want to 
tie your promotions in with these 
advertisements. If you are not mak- 
ing such feeds, why not plan to do 
so and get in on the expanding 
market? See your Cyanamid repre- 
sentative who will be glad to work 
with you. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
Princeton, N. J. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


1,632,000 readers 
see and read 
these advertisements 
in these farm magazines 


WALLACE’S FARMER 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
CALIFORNIA FARMER 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
THE FARMER 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
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ape LOW-COST GRAIN HANDLING | 


Installation for filling, direct 
from Elevator Bin into Stor- 
age Building. 


Permits Higher Side Wall Bidgs. 


Buildings Closer Together 

ideal For Bulk Feed Plants 6”, 9, Dia. Up 

You can build higher grain to 3000 Bu. per Hr. re 
storage buildings, put more of 
them on the same ground because 
Sudenga Grain Moving Auger 
Systems feed from the end with 
only one set-up. Auger running 
full length under the peak, ends 
grain distribution problems. 
Spouts or Drag Augers lead the 
grain in any direction to fill 
Building evenly. 8” U Trough, 
with up to 3000 bu. per hr. capac- 
ity, is standard but “9” and 10” 
U Troughs available. 


Ideal for Steel Rigid Frame, 
A Truss, Wood Pole Type or any 
type building. 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


Vertical Auger with Track 
Unloading Hepper, for tight 
installations. Available in 


Typical End Fill using Port- 
able Augers or Elevators. 
Many use Center Fill with 
Tube from Elevator Head 


Write for Literature : 


Dept. F GEORGE, IOWA 


Wall Chart Available . 


| 1961 FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 
handy reference. 

The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 
: price of $1.00 per copy. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


copylies) of the large size 
Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


| LAYERS ON TEST — Observing layers in experimental egg operation at 
| Texas A&M College during recent Texas Nutrition Conference are, from left: 


Dr. E. F. Waller, director, extramural research in animal husbandry, Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute, Rensselaer, N.Y.; Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, head, 
poultry science department, Texas A&M; Dr. John Stroud, technical repre- 
sentative, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, and Dr. H. R. Bird, head, science 


department, University of Wisconsin. 


Texas Nutritionists Say: 


‘Phase Feeding as Important 
For Layers as for Broilers’ 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
It's done for broilers, so why not do 
the same for layers? 

This question doesn’t mean much 
sans details, but imagine you asked 
it during the recent Texas Nutrition 
Conference amidst poultry nutrition- 
ists before they took turns on the 
dais to talk about the protein or 
amino acid requirements for layers. 

They would have told you on the 
spot or later when they addressed 
you and others in their audience that 
it looks as though there are more 
reasons for than against formulating 
rations for layers as they are for 
broilers, that is, according to differ- 
ent nutritional needs during short 
and specific phases of production or 
growth. 

You would have heard them say 
that changing the composition of the 
layer’s diet as she progresses in the 
laying season is just as important as 
adjusting the broiler’s diet as he 
grows his way to market weight. 

They would have told you that 
tests indicate that phase feeding of 
layers can save the producer money. 

“For maximum feed efficiency and 
egg production, we must have a 
‘starter,’ a ‘developer’ and a ‘finisher’ 
for the pullet,” Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, 
head of Texas A&M College's poultry 
science department, observed. “Re- 
sults of testing such a layer feeding 
program last year look promising, 
and with further refinements we will 
be able to substantially lower the 
feed cost per dozen eggs.” 

An experiment was set up at Texas 
A&M to determine what effects 
changes in dietary protein levels dur- 
ing the production year would have 
on performance and what the effects 
on the cost per dozen of 24-oz. eggs 
would be. Also included in this ex- 
periment was a comparison of diets 
made up from all-plant protein 
sources and those with a mixture of 
plant and animal protein. For the 
comparisons, two protein levels—18 
and 14%—were used. 

The experiment indicated that the 
all-plant protein diet gives better per- 
formance than the mixed animal and 
plant protein. “On the other hand,” 
Dr. Quisenberry noted, “when the 
18% protein diet is fed, the mixed 
protein source appears slightly su- 
perior to the all-plant protein.” 

In regard to changing the protein 
level of the diets as the production 
period advanced, Dr. Quisenberry 
stated: “Starting at 18% protein and 
reducing 1% each two months until 
16% is reached and then dropping to 
14%, as well as starting with a 14% 
all-plant protein diet and increasing 
to 18%, proved equal to an 18% diet 
throughout the 12 periods. The 14% 
diet of mixed protein source was defi- 
nitely inferior to the other diets. 
Starting with the 14% mixed protein 
source and increasing to 18% showed 


some improvement but was not equal 
to starting with 14% all-plant pro- 
tein and increasing to 18%.” 

Combining the effects of the pro- 
tein level on rate of production, egg 
size and feed efficiency into one 
value—the ingredient feed cost per 
dozen of 24-oz. eggs—Dr. Quisenberry 
and his co-workers obtained the fol- 
lowing results: 


Ingredient 

Ingredient Cost/ Doz. 
Protein Level Cost / 24-01. 

and Source, %* 100 Ib., $ Eggs, cents 
18-A Throughout 2.96 10.72 
18-A to 14-A 2.85 10.64 
18-B to 14-B 2.86 10.97 
18-B Throughout 2.97 11.65 
14-A Throughout 2.79 11.61 
14-A to 18-A 2.91 11.37 
14-B to 18-B 2.92 10.92 
14-B Throughout 2.80 11.03 


refers to diets with both animal and 
refers to all-plant protein 


plant protein; ‘'B"' 


diet; 18 to 14 refers to 18% for two months, 
17% for two months, 16% for two months and 
14% for six months; 14 to 18 refers to 14% 


for two months, 16% for two months, 17% for 


two months and 18% for six months. 


Dr. Quisenberry noted that this in- 
formation shows that starting pullets 
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BEMIS BAG TOP PRINTER 
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PACKAGING 
SERVICE 


Bemis’ new automatic Bag Top Printer assures you of 
clear, uniform printing above the sewing line of multi- 
wall paper bags as they are being closed. It has an 
amazing number of applications for your business. 


Use it to print product codes, specifications, data for shipping and han- 
dling identification, commodity analyses, product packaging date. And 


you can take it from there. 


Mounted on a Bemis sewing ped- 
estal, the Bag Top Printer shown 
at left imprints a bag as it is being 
sewn closed. In operation, an at- 
tendant simply leads the edge of 
the bag into the printing guide. 
The bag is then coded. An actu- 
ator starts the sewing head to sew 
the bag. The thread is automati- 
cally cut when the bag leaves 
the sewing head. 


Power-driven, the Bag Top Print- 
er uses a pre-inked roll that elim- 


inates fluid inks, solvents, etc. 
Type, on a rotary print wheel, can 
be quickly changed. 


For more information how a Bag 
Top Printer can help increase the 
efficiency of your packaging oper- 
ation, just get in touch with us. 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas 
are born 
General Offices: 


111-F N. 4th Street, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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There’s no choking or starving of process machines 


with a Draver Feeder to regulate feed 


Hammer and attrition mills, sifters, dryers, and other process machines 
do their best—production-wise and cost-wise—only when fed at desired 
capacities—uniformly. With a Gump Draver Feeder to regulate the 
feed, you'll eliminate shut-downs caused by overfeeding, and minimize 
under-production brought about by starving your processing unit. With a 
Draver Feeder, each machine can be kept at top production efficiency 
and quality control will be simplified. Whatever your needs—small or 
large capacity, ti or aut tic batch system—we have the size 
and style Draver to suit your process machines. Write or call for details, 
without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


= SALES AND SERVICE | Son Francisco S—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 


Dalics 2—J, B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 


YEAST CULTURE 


- 
The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
1. Enzymes ©@ 2. Unidentified Factors @ 3. B Vitamins including Bia 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. e Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Reprints Available . . . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 
Single copy 20¢ 
3 to 5 copies 10¢ each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


PREDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Please send .............-. .. copylies) of the 1961 Feedstuffs 


Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


“Better take this, too—just in case a farmer picks you up!" 


at 18% protein and gradually lower- 
ing the level as the production period 
advanced not only resulted in a low- 
ering of feed cost per unit of eggs, 
but also saved considerable protein 
in the process. 

Protein change was effected by in- 
terchange substitution of milo and 
soybean oil meal, and the diets were 
not kept isocaloric. 

“Further refinement of this pro- 
cedure is essential before final rec- 
ommendations can be made,” Dr. 
Quisenberry noted. “Both protein and 
energy levels should be changed as 
the production period advances. The 
high protein level during the early 
part of the laying period increases 
body and egg weights so that fewer 
small eggs will be produced. In- 
creased energy level combined with 
a higher protein level tend also to 
increase body and egg weights. Low- 
ering these as the laying season ad- 
vances tends to reduce the egg size 
late in the production period, which 
is another desirable feature of this 
feeding program.” 

Dr. Quisenberry reported also that 
supplementation of low protein diets 
with lysine and methionine and com- 
binations of these amino acids in an- 
other experiment offered some prom- 
ise for ways to lower feed costs for 
egg production and also to stretch 
protein supplies. 

(Also see article by Dr. Quisen- 
berry in the Oct. 14 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

Adequacy of Feed 

The adequacy of a particular feed, 
emphasized Dr. R. E. Davies, Texas 
A&M poultry science department, is 
determined by the protein intake of 
the hen rather than the protein level 
in the diet. 

“Various factors will affect the 
amount of feed consumed by a hen, 
and thus the amount of protein ac- 
quired from a particular diet,” he 
said. “Since it appears that the hen 
generally eats to meet her energy 
requirements, the energy content of 
the diet will greatly affect protein 
intake. This is the much-argued ques- 
tion of Calorie-protein ratio, which 
has been advocated and discounted by 
various groups of workers.” 

Dr. Davies reported that it is ap- 
parent from Texas experiments that 
the ratio was of relatively little im- 
portance as long as the birds were 
capable of consuming at least 17 gm. 
of protein per day. However, wide 
ratios resulted in a marked decrease 
in protein intake and a concurrent 
decrease in egg production. 

Dr. Davies noted that there have 
been a number of reports indicating 
that satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained with as little as 13% protein 
in diets for light breed hens. Other 
investigators, however, have indicat- 
ed that levels as high as 17% may 
be necessary for optimum production. 

Another factor of importance in 
connection with the protein require- 
ments of laying hens may be the en- 
ergy needs of different strains of 
birds or other variables affecting the 


total feed intake of different strains. 
For example, the results of four 
experiments with inbred hybrid lay- 
ing hens indicate relatively uniform 
performance at a particular protein 
intake. On the other hand, a com- 
parison with the results of en experi- 
ment with a pure line of single cross 
White Leghorn hens indicates that 
these birds produce at a slightly low- 
er rate at the same protein intake. 
The most notable difference, however, 
as pointed out by Dr. Davies, is that 
none of the birds in the experiment 
were able to consume as much as 
18 gm. of protein per day, even 
though their diets contained 17% 
protein and had moderate Calorie- 
protein ratios (56:1 or 66:1). Over- 
all production in this experiment was 
appreciably lower than that of the 
hybrid hens possibly due, in part, to 
the inability of these birds to obtain 
sufficient protein at the 17% level. 


When you 
“climb aboard” the 
Ultra-Life Program, 
you're in for a smooth 

ride to successful feed 
business. Here’s what is in 
store for you: 


* THE BEST VITAMIN AND 
TRACE MINERAL PRODUCTS 


INDIVIDUALIZED 
NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 

*# SKILLED SALES TRAINING 

* ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS 

% LABORATORY SERVICE 

POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 


SCHOOLS 
Climb Aboard ! 


Whale. LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 
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Despite the almost annual introduction 


of new coccidiostats... 


nfiz and bifuran 


still come closest what 


you and your customers 
look for in a coccidiostat 
for replacement birds! 


During the last few years — amid a 
lot of fanfare and promises — several 
new coccidiostats have been intro- 
duced to the feed industry. 


While some have started off well, 
they have failed to live up to their 
advance billing. Not one has solved 
the coccidiosis problem. 


Unfortunately, there is still no such 
thing as a perfect coccidiostat. We 
* don’t have one . . . and neither does 
anyone else. 


But here’s a point worth noting: 
While many heralded coccidiostats 
have come and faded away, nfz and 
bifuran have continued in demand for 
replacement birds, In fact, use of these 
two products in replacement feeds is 
growing. 


No registration headaches — One 
reason behind the increasing demand 
for nfz and bifuran is the fact that 
you can use either of these coccidio- 
stats without registration problems. 
They are not new drugs and are 
cleared for use in combination with 
almost all commonly used additives. 


But a more basic reason is found in 
a recent survey in which feed manu- 
facturers were asked, “What do you 
look for primarily in evaluating a coc- 
cidiostat for replacement birds?” 
The survey shows nfz and bifuran 
come closest to providing the benefits 
wanted. 


Considered by far the most impor- 
tant feature of a coccidiostat for 


replacement birds is the building of 
“lifetime immunity” . . . followed by 
the “safety” of the drug. nfz and 
bifuran deliver both of these major 
benefits . . . plus many additional 
features that distinguish them from 
other coccidiostats. Following is the 
complete nfz and bifuran protective 
package: 


Lifetime immunity to coccidiosis by 
housing time... that’s a “must” for re- 
placement birds, Both nfz and bifuran 
allow lasting immunity development, 
the natural way—by permitting a mild, 
controlled infection during the grow- 
ing period. 


Safe, nontoxic — Neither nfz nor 
bifuran has harmful effects on internal 
egg quality, shell texture, hatchability 
or fertility. Unlike most other com- 
monly used coccidiostats, nfz and 
bifuran can be safely fed to laying 
hens. Also, these two medications are 
nontoxic to livestock and pets. 


Control outbreaks — You can 
raise the nfz or bifuran intake to the 
coccidiosis treatment level...safely... 
without bringing in another drug. This 
is not possible with some coccidiostats. 


Antibacterial — In addition to aid- 
ing in the lifetime immunity process, 
nfz and bifuran knock out many sec- 
ondary infections that can sap vital- 
ity, cause nonproductive runts and 
culls. They give you more than just 
coccidiosis protection. 
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Effective against pullorum — By 
increasing the nfz or bifuran level to 
3 lbs. per ton of feed for 10 to 14 days, 
you can prevent mortality from pullo- 
rum. There’s no need to come in with 
other drugs. 


In the light of current registration 
headaches and confusion about coc- 
cidiostats, we wanted to remind you 
that perhaps nfz and bifuran can help 
solve problems for you, They are still 
doing the same effective job of con- 
trolling coccidiosis and allowing im- 
munity they’ve always done. 

For an nfz-bifuran reviewing ses- 
sion, get in touch with your Hess & 
Clark representative. 


Effective against necro in pigs 


While you have nfz or bifuran in your mill, 
here’s another use for the same medication. 
nfz (at a level of 10 Ibs. per ton of feed) and 
bifuran (at an 8-Ib level) are effective, low- 
cost treatments for infectious necrotic enter- 
itis in pigs. Self-fed to the entire herd for 
5 to 7 days, these drugs prevent disease 
damage and allow the pigs to overcome the 
disease drag of necro. 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 


NEW LOOK, but stili the same 
dependable products — nfz and 
bifuran in their new 50-pound 
polyethylene-lined bags. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7768—Larger 
Calf Tablet Jar 


Hess & Clark's calf scour tabs are 
now being offered in a new, 50-tab, 
unbreakable plastic jar, the firm has 
announced. 

The larger quantity jar enables the 
firm to offer the tablets to dairy 
farmers for 25¢ per tab, $1240 per 
jar of 50, according to the company. 
The tabs are also available on a 
four-tab card which retails for $1.39. 

Also, during November and Decem- 
ber, dealers will receive a free Tay- 
lor indoor-outdoor thermometer cer- 
tificate with each six-jar case of the 
50-tab jar. Accompanying the intro- 
ductory offer on the new package is 


a coupon in each bottle enabling the 
purchaser to obtain a free ther- 


WAY. 


tabs 
FOR R CALE scours 


No. 7767—New Mixer Model 
No. 7768—Calf Tablet Jor 
No. 7769—Lining Material 


Others (list numbers) .......... 


NEW SERVICE - 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


mometer, which usually retails for 
$1.98. Hess & Clark two-way calf 


diarrhea in calves. 
For additional information check 
No. 7768 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7771—Brochure on 
Drum Separators 

A six-page brochure describing a 
line of permanent magnetic drum 
separators used for automatic sepa- 
ration of iron contamination from 
bulk materials is being offered by 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

The illustrated bulletin contains 
specific information on magnetic 
drum separators from 12-36 in. di- 
ameters and 8-60 in. widths. Princi- 
ples of magnetic drum operation and 
how to select correct separating units 
are included. There are pictures of 
installations and engineering draw- 
ings and a chart showing specifica- 
tions and dimensions. 

For additional information check 
No. 7771 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7769—Building 

Lining Material 

Insulating and protective proper- 
ties of paper and plastic are combined 
in Sisalkraft “Tri-Pli,”” a new mate- 
rial for lining poultry and livestock 
buildings. The product is manufac- 
| tured by American Sisalkraft Co., 
| division of St. Regis Paper Co., using 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7770—Conveyor System 
No. 7771—Drum Separators 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


scour tabs are used to treat both | 
bacterial pneumonia and bacterial | 


tenite polyethylene supplied by East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc. 
Composed of reinforced paper, lam- 
inated on both sides with 1% mil 
film of tough, white tenite poly- 
ethylene, the material, said to be rip 


and tear resistant, is exceptionally 
effective as a vapor barrier in struc- 
tures requiring protection against hu- 
midity and high moisture, according 
to the manufacturer. 

When used as an inside lining in 
pole-type barns built with corrugated 
metal roofing and utilizing batt in- 
sulation, the material prevents drafts 
and wind seepage and protects the 
insulation from deterioration, the 
manufacturer says. 

For additional information check 
No. 7769 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7767—New 
Mixer Model 


Rapids Machinery Co., manufactur- 
er of Marion horizontal mixing 
equipment, is introducing a new line 
of mixer designated the “Short Mod- 

1.” The new mixer features increased 
capacity, less horsepower and re- 
quires less floor space,- the manufac- 
turer states. 

It can be used for mixing dry ma- 


: 


terials or blending dry materials with 
liquid additives such as molasses, fish 
solubles, animal fats, etc. 

Due to the liberally rated capacity, 
the unit is said to be particularly 
suited for mixing bulky materials, 
either dry or with liquid additives. 
The new model is available in ca- 
pacities of one ton, 1% ton, two ton, 
three ton and five ton sizes. 

For additional information check 
No. 7767 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7770—Drag-Type 
Conveyor System 


A drag-type conveyor system which 
is said to automatically clean itself 
as it operates, has been introduced 
by Industrial Machinery Co. The sys- 
tem, designed to handle all types 
of dry, free-flowing materials, can be 
used for numerous industrial appli- 
cations ranging from feed processing 
plants to cement plants. 

Features of the conveyor, as listed 


by the manufacturer, include ability 
to move material with less horsepow- 
er, built-in protection against de- 
tracking of conveyor flights or con- 
veyor chain, complete elimination of 
metal-to-metal contact at any point 
in the system except at the sprock- 
ets at each end of the conveying 
trough, ability to automatically clean 
itself as it operates and “virtually 
100% maintenance free operation.” 
For additional information check 
No. 7770 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7711—Portable loader, Ft. 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7712—Livestock tablets, Myzon 
Laboratories. 

No. 7718—Poultry house heater, 
Electronics, Inc. 

No. 7714—Antibiotic treatment for 
livestock, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7715—Grain drier literature, 
Aeroglide Corp. 

No. 7716—Steam generator, Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7717—Steel building booklet, 
The Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

No. 7718—Bulk feed bin, Chore-Boy 
Manufacturing Co. 

Grain Moisture Study, Radson En- 
gineering Co., Macon, Ill.—25¢ 

No. 7719—Self-service rodent kill- 
er, Vineland Laboratories. 

No. 7720—Portable pneumatic con- 
veyor, The Buhler Corporation. 

No. 7721—Mobile feed mill route 
literature, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7722—Service and equipment 
brochure, General American Trans- 
poration Corp. 

No. 7723—Grain drying bulletin, 
Farm Fans, Inc. 

No. 7724 — Grain 
probe, Douglas Chemical Co 

No. 7725— Plastic egg collection 
flat, Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7726—Scale control system, 
Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7727—Pig starter additive, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7728 — Molasses pellet mill, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., ’ 

No. 7729 — Poultry house plans, 
Keen Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7730 — Hog disease control 
guide, Vineland Laboratcries, Inc. 

No. 7731—Baler twine, Shellbuild- 
er Co. 

No. 7732 — Polyvalent bronchitis 
fraction, Delaware Poultry Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 7788 — Protein concentrate, 
Knudsen Creamery Co. 

No. 7784—-Dehydrated alfalfa book- 
let, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7735—Formulation service, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7736— Continuous flow grain 
om Ace Supply & Equipment Co., 

c. 

No. 7737—Literature on die cover, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7738—Portable moisture test- 
er, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7739—Booklet on dehydrated 
alfalfa, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7740 — Polyethylene valve in- 
sert, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7741—Grain storage building, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7742—Premix convenience 
pack, Vit-A-Way, Inc. 
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No. 7748—Portable grinder-mixer, 
Wetmore Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7744—Concentrate storage bin, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7745 — Fowl cholera bacterin, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7746—Poultry watering trough, 
L. A. Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7747—Poultry vaccines, L & M 
Laboratories. 

No. 7748 — Automatic clearing 
valve, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7749 —Slide diverter valve, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7750—Foot rot bulletin, Wil- 
liam Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 


No. 7751—Screw conveyor bro- 
chure, Thomas Conveyor Co. 
No. 7752—Bag, carton printer, 


Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7753—Antibiotic sales premi- 
um, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7754—Brochure on equipment, 
Pulverizing Machinery Co. 

No. 7755—Make-up air units, Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc. 

No. 7756—Medication purchase pre- 
mium, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7757—Four vibrators, Viber Co. 

No. 7758—Guarantee on water 
bowl, Starline, Inc. 

No. 7759—F older 
Link-Belt Co. 

No. 7760—Metering of dry mate- 
rials, Thayer Scale Corp. 

No. 7761—Sow milking tablets, 
Agri-Tech, Inc. 

No. 7762—Automatic bag 
closing, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7763—Feed phosphate film, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical] 
Corp 

No. 7764—Hog farrowing unit, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feed- | 
er Co. 

No. 7765—T racer technique bro- | 
chure, Micro Tracers, Inc. 

No. 7766 — Feeder specification 
data, B-I-F Industries. 


Vitamin E Volume 
Being Distributed 


NEW YORK—A new 180-page an- 
notated bibliography of vitamin E, 
fifth in a series written by scientists 
of Distillation Products Industries, a | 
division of Eastman Kodak Co., is | 
now being distributed by the Nation- | 
al Vitamin Foundation headquartered 
here. 

The new volume, by Dr. David C. 
Herting, Wilma F. Kujawski, Marion | 
I. Ludwig and Dr. Philip L. Harris, | 
covers research on vitamin E carried 
out from 1958 through 1960. Research | 
interest has increased continually un- | 
til output of scientific papers on vita- 
min E is now about eight per week, 


on jetslingers, 


filling, 


the report points out. ai 


More than 1,000 papers that illu- 
minate details and over-all aspects of 
the growing knowledge of vitamin E 
were abstracted for the bibliography, 
the foundation explained. 

The volume includes reports on 
studies of biological responses to the 
vitamin, human requirements for it, 
and its relation to the mechanism of 
cell respiration. 

The bibliography is divided into 
seven sections on occurrence and dis- 
tribution, determination, chemistry, 
physiology and pathology, pharma- 
cology, nutrition and metabolism, and 
medical and therapeutic use. 


——KELL-PHOS 


BUFFALO FEED 
& SUPPLY CO. 


P.O. Box 2434 
BUFFALO 24, NEW YORK 


SEA-COLL 
SEA BOARD 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


35th & Grays Ferry Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 


expert assistance—and CPM’s complete line of pellet mills—can mean bigger 
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Corrugator to Africa | 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station:: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — A | 

Ross high-speed, hydraulic corrugator | The results indicate that by substituting 
has been custom-made and is being soft phosphate to the diet for dicalcium 
shipped to Nigeria, Africa, by the | phosphate at gradient levels the biood level 
Ross Machine and Mill Supply Co., | of terramycin increases. The substitution 
Oklahoma City. of soft phosphate for dicalcium phosphate 
This type corrugator was the first at a level which will supply .243 to .485% 
machine every made for high-speed phosphorus resulted in a blood level of 

corrugating of flour mill rolls. It was 
designed and built in 1939 by the late terramycin which was approximately twice 
C. R. Ross, company founder. the level noted when dicalcium phosphate 
at was used to supply .485% phosphorus. This 
was true both in the presence and absence 
of TPA. There were no significant differ- 
ences in weight gains or food efficiencies. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


Economists to Speak 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—“A For- 
um for the Future” is the theme of 
the fifth annual Ag Business Days to 
be held at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Dec. 4-5. 

Some of the nation’s outstanding 
economists will discuss economic 
change and the problems which arise, 
and will suggest some possible solu- 
tions, according to Paul Kelley, chair- 
man of the committee. 


BIG CPM MODEL “200” PELLET MILL 
AT MORRISON-QUIRK PRODUCES OVER 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


175 TONS PER DAY, ALFALFA, BEET TOP 
SORGHUM. PELLETS 


AAD 


@ Rough duty pelleting jobs become run of the mill with a CPM MODEL “200”, a special- 
duty pellet mill designed and engineered to handle the bulkiest, balkiest feed ingredients. 
Powered by a 200 HP motor that drives a huge 600-pound die, the MODEL “200” can 
| deliver over twice the capacity of previous big-size standard pellet mills, and 
will handle any of a long list of light, bulky materials. HM At Morrison-Quirk 
Grain Corporation’s Harvard, Nebraska plant, the CPM MODEL “200” 
operates on 24-hour, 7-day-per-week schedules, and is one of 
11 CPM Pellet Mills at work throughout Morrison-Quirk’s 
eight plants. HJ Whether your pelleting requirements are large 
or small, it will pay you to talk to the man from CPM. His 


volume and profits for you. A phone call or letter will bring full information. 


More California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Caurormia Mai co. 


Sales and Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany * Atlanta * Columbus * Davenport * Denver « Fort Worth « 
Los Angeles * Mexico City * Minneapolis * Nashville * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Richmond « Seattle * St. Louis * Toronto 
* Winnipeg ¢ Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia. 


{ 
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Now... approved right up 
market time. 


With Zoamix® coccidiostat in the feed you sell, you offer broiler 
growers a definite plus. Growers need not substitute a second feed. 
No withdrawal time is required. And birds are protected right 

up to the time they are marketed. 

Zoamix is also approved for use on replacement birds. Under 
moderate exposure conditions, immunity is normally secured at 
14 weeks of age. 

Zoamix permits maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. And it won’t cause injury if accidentally fed to laying 
hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 

Zoamix has advantages for the feed manufacturer, too. 

It eliminates the need for stocking an array of specific products which 
only tend to confuse the customer and result in costly stock 
duplication for you. Zoamix is economical, quick and easy to assay. 
There are no mixing or storage problems. 

You'll make more profits . . . have fewer problems . . . more 
satisfied customers with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further 
information, and data to aid you in registration, write: 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Building, Midland, 
Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales. 


Free educational film. ‘‘Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, 

is now available for screening or group showings. Film has many references 
to the poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry 

sales representative, 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


1-Minute test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 
representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Midland, Michigan 


: 
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Pelleting, Concentrate-Roughage Ratio 
Among Topics at Texas Beef Conference 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Beef cattle topics ranging from the 
influence of pelleting on the perform- 
ance of growing and fattening cattle 
to the frequency of feeding protein 
supplements to range cattle were in- 
cluded in the program of the 11th 
Beef Cattle Short Course of Texas 
A&M College. 

Titles of talks reported here are: 
“Effect of Pelleting and Concentrate- 
to-Roughage Ratios for Growing and 
Fattening Cattle,” “Feed Additives in 


| 


Beef Cattle Rations,” “Effects of 
Plane of Nutrition on Growth and 
Productivity of Beef Females,” and 
“Frequency of Feeding Protein Sup- 
plements to Range Cattle.” 
EFFECT OF PELLETING AND 
CONCENTRATE - T O - ROUGHAGE 
RATIOS FOR GROWING AND 
FATTENING CATTLE—Tests have 
repeatedly shown that pelleting will 
improve the value of certain rough- 
ages for cattle and sheep, but we 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
Prompt Delivery ! 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 
322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio 


Competitive Prices! 


BA 2-7877 


have not been able to improve a fat- 
tening ration by pelleting, said Dr. 
L. S. Pope, professor, department of 
animal husbandry, Oklahoma State 
University. 

“Hence, we are missing a real op- 
portunity since most grains in fatten- 
ing rations must be ground anyway, 
and the pelleting process would add 
little to the cost,” commented Dr. 
Pope. 

The Oklahoma State professor said 
that despite its values in roughage, 
pelleting has not become widely used 
due to the difficulty and cost of the 
operation with roughages. He said, 
“The whole future of pelleting is 
stymied until we can harvest and 
process the roughage into cubes or 
wafers, right in the field, without in- 
curring the additional expense of first 
harvesting and storing the rough- 
age.” 

He continued, “With all-roughage 
rations, we usually get a marked 
boost from pelleting. Numerous stud- 
ies have shown that this is due to a 
combination of several factors. Great- 
er feed intake, improved palatability 


Wear your customer's hat 
when deciding! 


Put yourself in his place... and the 
advantage of Burlap bags will look mighty big to you. 
Burlap bags don’t burst on their way to him 
...nor on their way through your plant. 
They’re stronger. They’re more useful around his place 
...and they stack better around yours. 

Keep this idea under your customer's hat 
... burlap bags, on a return bag program, are his 
lowest net-cost feed package. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


and increased density, or less volume 
of feed, are prime factors. Another 
is increased rate of bacterial break- 
down of feeds due to fineness of grind 
and greater surface area exposed to 
bacterial action. This results in a 
more rapid clearance of ingesta from 
the rumen and reticulum, permitting 
more feed to be taken in during a 
24 hour interval. 

“Also, the animal expends less en- 
ergy in mastication and rumination. 
There is less waste of energy from 
fermentation of cellulose in the 
paunch, and less ‘work of digestion.’ 
In a sense, then, the mechanical 
process of pelleting substitutes for 
animal effort. Important chemical 
changes also may take place in the 
feed during the pelleting process. 
High temperatures and pressures of 
over 20,000 lb. per square inch are 
imposed during the pelleting process. 
These may alter the chemical nature 
of the feed, resulting in a different 
type of fermentation and yield of end 
products from bacterial action. In 
turn, this might lead to more efficient 
use of the feed. 

“With a greater intake of nutri- 
ents above the daily maintenance 
needs of the body, marked increases 
in efficiency and rate of gain follow. 
Also, where the roughage in long or 
chopped form is unpalatable and the 
protein needs of the animal are not 
met, pelleting may greatly improve 
the feeds, simply by meeting the ani- 
mal’s needs from increased intake. 
The over-all improvement from pel- 
leting may be due to a combination 
of any, or all, of the above factors. 

“Unfortunately, pelleting exerts a 
different effect as we increase the 
level of concentrate in the ration. 
Rations containing over 60% grain 
or concentrate are actually less valu- 
able in cubed form than when fed 
loose. Feed intake drops off and rate 
of gain declines slightly. However, 
feed efficiency is often improved, pos- 
sibly because of a more efficient use 
of the slightly lower intake of the 
pelleted feeds. 

“It is unfortunate that this effect 
occurs, for we can easily process a 
highly concentrated ration, or ground 
grain, into a pellet. To grind and 
pellet a roughage, on the other hand, 
is difficult and costly. Hence, we have 
shown little advantage for pelleting 
a fattening ration. 

“Research to date has not shown 
why such an effect occurs—although 
one theory is that the rapid intake 
of pelleted concentrate promotes the 
formation of certain acids which, in 
turn, depress appetite. Attempts to 
control or modify the more acid con- 
dition of the rumen when pellets are 
fed, however, have not been encour- 
aging.” 

Dr. Pope commented that whether 
it finds general use or not, pelleting 
has been a valuable “tool” to the re- 
search. He said, “It has marked the 
first time since the importance of 
protein and balanced rations was 
advanced nearly 50 years ago that 
a beef nutritionist has been able to 
increase the yield of beef per ton 
of feed by 25% or mote. As we learn 
more about the effects of pelleting, 
we may adapt the results to unpel- 
leted feeds and rations. The biggest 
advantage of pelleting may not be 
what we are able to do with it in 
practice, but what we may learn 
from it that can be used tomorrow 
in conventional rations.” 

On the subject of concentrate-to- 
roughage ratios, Dr. Pope stated that 
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CO-OP PROUD OF 
MORE FOR LESS RECORD 


HAYWARD, CAL.—The Hayward 
Poultry Producers Assn. came up 
with a significant bit of data follow- 
ing a recent in-depth study of its 
annual performance. 

Announced the co-op: “ .. . total 
number of association employees is 
now 45, including all production, of- 
fice and administrative personnel. 

“This is 15 less than in November, 
1958, and the total production is now 
87% higher than at that time.” 


low grain costs have encouraged 
feeders to use as much grain as pos- 
sible with as little roughage as nec- 
essary. He said that “bulk” may be 
imparted to rations through steam- 
rolled grains, such as barley, and 
other factors normally supplied by 
roughage can be included in a com- 
plex supplement. Thus, he said, high- 
ly concentrated rations or even all- 
concentrate rations become possible. 

He cited research figures to show 
trends in all-concentrate feeding, as 
follows: 

Average daily gains are not greatly 
increased, if improved at all, after a 
concentrate-to-roughage ratio of 3:1 
is achieved. This is due to the fact 
that feed intake falls off as the level 
of concentrate is increased beyond a 
50-50 mixture. Hence, the actual en- 
ergy intake from the more concen- 
trated ration is not increased as much 
as we would expect. 

The total feed required to produce 
100 lb. gain declines as the ration 
becomes more concentrated. Since a 
larger portion of the ration is made 
up of concentrates, it follows that 
although the total feed per hundred- 
weight gain is decreased, the actual 
amount of grain needed becomes 
greater than at lower levels. But, the 
increase in grain is more than com- 
pensated for by reduced roughage 
needs. 

The fact that less total feed would 
be needed by the cattle (4.1 Ib. less 
per head daily for 5:1 vs. 1:1 ratios) 


means a sizeable reduction to a com- | 


mercial feeder with 5,000 cattle on 
feed; in fact, it would mean nearly 
11 tons less feed to process and de- 
liver each day. 

Carcass grade and yield in most 
tests can be improved by increasing 


the ratio from 1:1 to a 2 or 3:1 | 


level, but are little affected there- 
after. Marbling, where it has been 
reported, shows little advantage for 
mixtures above the 3:1 ratio. 


Dr. Pope noted, “When all the 


roughage is removed from a conven- | 


tional ration, a considerable change 


in nutrient content occurs.” He point- | 
ed out that calcium level drops pre- | 


cariously low, the Ca:P ratio is shift- 
ed abnormally, and vitamin A is de- 
void except where yellow corn is 
used. 


FEED ADDITIVES IN BEEF 
CATTLE RATIONS—Vitamins, hor- 
mones, antibiotics, tranquilizers, thy- 
roid inhibitors, enzymes, trace min- 
erals and amino acids were sub-top- 
ics in this talk given by P. T. Marion, 
superintendent, Spur (Texas) Sub- 
station, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

In the area of vitamins, Mr. Marion 
limited his talk to vitamin A, which 
he said is the principal concern of 
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cattlemen. He commented, “The re- 
cent practice of feeding high concen- 
trate rations with small amounts of 
roughage and no source of vitamin A 
has caused a renewed interest in this 
vitamin. Levels of 20,000 L.U. of vita- 
min A per head daily are fed in Ari- 
zona feedlots on dry rations. Silage 
rations were thought to supply ade- 
quate amounts of carotene, but re- 
cently it has been discovered that 
nitrogen fertilizers cause a destruc- 
tion of carotene in corn and sorghum. 
In a current experiment at the Spur 
station, steer and heifer yearlings 


fed 30 to 40 lb. of silage per head | 


daily pant and slobber on hot days 
while those receiving 40,000 I.U. of 
vitamin A per head daily are affect- 
ed only slightly by the heat. 

On the subject of hormones, Mr. 
Marion said, “The most sensational 
increases in performance of beef 
cattle have been produced by addition 
of hormones or hormone-like materi- 
als. Stilbestrol mixed in the feed at a 


level of 10 mg., or implanted at the | 


rate of 24 to 36 mg. in the ear of 


steers, has increased average daily 
gains in the feedlot 0.25 to 0.5 Ib. 
It has been effective with high rough- 
age rations as well as high concen- 
trate rations.” 
On antibiotics, 
“Terramycin and 
two of the most common antibiotics 
used in beef cattle rations. Usually 
the greatest increases in gain have 
been obtained from adding these anti- 
biotics to high roughage rations at 
levels of 70 to 80 mg. per head daily. 
These increases usually amount to 
about 0.2 lb. per head daily and addi- 
tional gains of 0.7 lb. have resulted 
from combinations of stilbestrol with 
these antibiotics. This combination of 


Mr. Marion said, 


Aureomycin are | 
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stilbestrol and an antibiotic has re- 
duced side effects, improved carcass 
quality, made more consistent gains 
throughout the feeding period than 
stilbestrol alone. Both of these anti- 
biotics have given beneficial results 
in creep feeds for calves, and high 
levels added to the water or feed 
have reduced losses from shipping 
fever. 

“Tlotycin ‘is another antibiotic 
which has given results equal to those 
obtained from Terramycin and Aure- 
omycin, but it is more expensive and 
has not been used in commercial feed- 
lots. Penicillin, bacitracin, oleando- 
mycin, hygromycin and the ‘chemo- 
biotic’ dynafac are other antibiotics 
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which have been tested in beef cattle 
rations with various degrees of suc- 
cess.” 

In regard to tranquilizers, Mr. 
Marion said, “Many tranquilizers 
have been used as feed additives for 
beef cattle, but most of the experi- 
mental results have been inconsis- 
tent. At present time only one tran- 
quilizer, hydroxyzine, has been used 
to any extent in commercial feedlot 
rations. Some experiments have 
shown increased gains and feed effi- 
ciency on the basis of feedlot weights, 
but the increases in carcass weighi 
were too small to be significant. The 
feeding of 2.5 mg. of hydroxyzine per 
head daily has been more effective 
than 5.0 mg., 10.0 mg., or higher 
levels. Other tranquilizers which have 
been tested include tetrahydrozoline, 
reserpine and perphenazine. 

Speaking on thyroid inhibitors, the 
substation superintendent said a drug 
known as Tapazole has been used, 
and the lower levels fed have not af- 
fected the palatability of the ration 
as was the problem with earlier 
drugs. However, Mr. Marion said that 
the drug is effective for only 60 to 70 
days, and it is fed at the end of the 
feeding period to stimulate gains and 
produce more finish on steers which 
have been fed stilbestrol. He indicated 
that results are inconsistent. 

Turning to enzymes, Mr. Marion 
said that there have been no out- 
standing results from the use of en- 
zymes in beef cattle rations. 

Taking a look at trace minerals, 
he stated that most of the work in 
Texas has given negative results. 
Where deficiencies have been dis- 
covered, it is profitable to include 
them in rations, he pointed out. But, 
over-feeding of these elements where 
not required can depress growth rate, 
he commented. 

The final additive discussed by Mr. 
Marion was amino acids. He said that 
recent reports indicate that the 
amino acid lysine may be required 
in rations under certain conditions. 


EFFECT OF PLANE OF NUTRI- 
TION ON GROWTH AND REPRO- 
DUCTIVE PERFORMANCE OF 
BEEF FEMALES—Dr. Pope report- 
ed the following findings from studies 
at the Oklahoma station: 

(1) Winter feed levels that allow 
a weaner calf to make no gain, or to 
lose 20% or more of body weight as a 
bred yearling and two-year-old, may 
delay calving, reduce percent calf 
crop and weaning weights and pro- 
long the time necessary to reach 
maturity. Overall, it will result in 
poor performance, hence, better feed- 
ing will be profitable. 

(2) The moderate level, 0.5 Ib. per 
head daily as weaner calves and a 
gain of 100 bb. or so to calving (less 
10% body weight loss from fall to 
spring), may be most profitable. 
After maturity, 3.5 to 5 years of age, 
lower feed levels may be safely prac- 
ticed. 

(3) The high or very high level 
practiced in these studies (1.0 Ib. per 
day winter gain as weaner calves and 
essentially no body weight loss as 
bred females) is not economical and 
actually may depress milk produc- 
tion, percent calf crop and life span 
of the beef cow. 

(4) Mature cows calving in the 
spring may lose 20% of their fall 
weight without affecting calf wean- 
ing weights or percent calf crop, pro- 
vided good recovery can be achieved 
on summer pasture. 

(5) Calves from poorly wintered 
dams are lighter at birth and wean- 
ing and may show the effects of re- 
tarded development during this peri- 
od for more than nine months past 
weaning. 

(6) Milk production of beef cows 
may be reduced by either too low or 
too high winter feed levels even dur- 
ing subsequent summer on grass. 

(7) Fall-calving cows have higher 
winter requirements than those calv- 
ing in the spring. Percent calf crop 
and weaning weights of calves are 
likely to be affected severely by low 
feed levels. 

(8) These studies indicate that, up 
to a point, at least, lower winter feed 


levels may actually result in longer 
life span of the brood cow. Alternate 
periods of weight gain or loss may 
actually be beneficial to health and 
productivity of the female—providing 
good recovery on summer grass is 
possible. They also point up the fact 
that the “safety zone” in the proper 
nutrition of the beef female may be 
more critical than we have supposed. 


FREQUENCY OF FEEDING PRO- 
TEIN SUPPLEMENTS TO RANGE 
CATTLE—Three years’ results indi- 
cate that beef cattle can be fed pro- 
tein supplement two or three times 
weekly rather than daily without af- 
fecting production, reported A. A. 
Melton, superintendent, Trans Pecos 
Substation, Balmorhea, Texas, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

He pointed out that this can be an 
important factor in the economics of 
cattle raising, from a labor stand- 
point. He commented that it is also 
important as a saving in travel ex- 
pense, especially where long distances 
and rough terrain are involved. 
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CAR OF DEHY SETS 
VITAMIN A RECORD 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS—The high- 
est vitamin A reading ever recorded 
on a car of dehydrated alfalfa in the 
laboratories of the National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling Co. was re- 
ported recently by Ralph Farmer, 
chief chemist for the company at its 
plant here. This lot of alfalfa tested 
320,000 International Units of vita- 
min A, more than three times the 
standard that the industry regards 
as a normal level. 

The alfalfa, which ran 29% protein 
(not even close to a record protein), 
was harvested in the Garden City, 
Kansas, area Oct. 19. 


Company Introduces 


New Supplement 


SAN PEDRO, CAL.—A new feed 
supplement composed almost entirely 
of marine ingredients selected for 
their biological values and processed 
under patented methods was intro- 
duced here Nov. 13-16 by its devel- 
oper, Philip R. Park, Inc., at the 
firm’s national marketing seminar. 

Dr. Michael J. Walsh, company 


president, described the supplement, | 


called NuTron ManAmar, as “com- | 
in size and king-sized in per- | 


pact 
formance,’ 


’ 


and said use of the prod- 
uct “will result in substantial sav- 
ings to our customers—in lower unit 
cost and lower freight.” 

Dr. Walsh said the name “NuTron” 
was derived from the combination of 
syllables in the words “nutrition” 
and “electronics.”’ He is primarily re- 
sponsible for developing the com- 


pany’s “ManAtronics” electronic feed | 


formulation system, which was intro- | 


duced earlier this year by Philip R. | 


Park, Inc., as a customer service. 

“There is a rapidly growing inter- 
est and appreciation in the US. of 
the importance of trace mineraliza- 
tion found in kelp combined with cer- 
tain amino acids, vitamins and 
growth factors of marine origin,” he 
commented. 

Wayne M. Waller, director of mar- 
keting for the firm, added that the 
new supplement “is the result of a 
long-sought breakthrough in process- 
ing technique.” 

Philip R. Park, Inc., maintains its 
own sea kelp harvesting, processing, 
manufacturing and laboratory facili- 
ties at San Pedro. 


Expands Output of 
Pelleted Beet Pulp 


TABER, ALTA. — Canadian Sugar 
Factories, Ltd., has installed a sec- 
ond pellet mill at its factory here for 
the production of % in. sugar beet 
pulp pellets. 

The company initially installed a 
100 h.p. California pellet mill at its 
Taber factory, and provided room for 
a_ second mill of equal size. At the 
time of the first installation, a cooler 
to take care of the production from 
two mills was also provided. 

A company spokesman said the 
“demand for the pellets was so heavy 
that the second mill was installed re- 
cently.” As a result, all the produc- 
tion at the Taber factory is now pel- 
leted. 

At the same time, the company 
added a pulp drying plant to the Pic- 
ture Butte, Alta., plant so that all 
pulp is now dried there. The company 
estimates total beet pulp with mo- 
lasses production is now 28,000 tons, 
compared to the previous year’s pro- 
duction of approximately 17,000 tons. 

Since pelleted beet pulp can be 
augered like grain or blown, many 
feed manufacturers are purchasing 
pellets in bulk and adding them to 
the ration of their general feeds, ac- 
cording to the company. 

In addition to factories at Picture 
Butte and Taber, Alta., Canadian 
Sugar Factories also has a factory at 
Raymond, Alta. 


Senator Criticizes 
Large Mills on 


Broiler Operations 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Large feed 
mills “are trying to monopolize the 
poultry industry by deliberately sell- 
ing birds at less than the cost of rais- 
ing them,” Sen. Herman Talmadge 
(D., Ga.) charged in a speech here. 

“We have people who presently 
know that they will lose 3-5¢ per bird 
and are canvassing farmers at length 
across the country because they know 
the net result will be bankruptcy of 
the small independent operators,” the 
senator was quoted as saying by the 
Georgia Poultry Times. 

“If they lose $50 million in the 
process and wind up with control of 
broiler production and feed sale con- 
trol, they will make profits in the 
long run,” he said. 

The trouble, Sen. Talmadge said, 
began with the vertical integration 
of the industry (hatching, growing, 
processing and selling broilers when 


all functions are performed by a 
single company). 

“Unfortunately, since the infancy 
of the poultry industry, we have seen 
vertical integration arise to where 
now a few of the largest feed com- 
panies in the country control the en- 
tire production of broilers from the 
egg to the dressed bird,” the senator 
said. 

He told his audience that the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committte and the 
House Small Business Committee had 
both been asked to investigate the 
poultry industry for ‘monopolistic 
tendencies.” 


Controls Opposed 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation poul- 
try division reaffirmed its opposition 
to government control or price sup- 
port programs at its annual confer- 
ence in Bakersfield. The action was 
aimed primarily at the pending mar- 
ket orders for turkey hatching eggs 
and turkeys. 
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lowa Firm Completes 


Expansion Program 


QUIMBY, IOWA—Simonsen Manr- 
ufacturing Co., Quimby, has com- 
pleted an expansion program to in- 
crease manufacturing facilities by 
25%, according to Merle Simonsen, 
manager. 

Mr. Simonsen said the “fast de- 
velopment of the company into a 
full-line manufacturer of bulk feed 
and fertilizer bodies necessitated a 
speed-up of normal anticipated ex- 
pansion plans. In addition, a steady 
increase the past few years in the re- 
pair of bulk bodies required more 
room.” 

The over-all objective of the com- 
pany, he said, is to expand along 
lines that will help to maintain high 
volume production more on a round- 
the-clock basis. He said there is evi- 
dence of a growing need for certain 
types of equipment in the area of 
the company’s manufacturing special- 
ty that runs contra-seasonal in na- 
ture to that of other types produced. 
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CHICAGO—A “partnership” effort 
involving the broiler industry and 
food retailers and aimed at telling 
the broiler value story to the na- 
tion’s consumers was proposed here 
during the second of four National 
Broiler Council retailer merchandis- 
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Frank Frazier, executive vice pres- 
ident of NBC, suggested to repre- 
sentatives of approximately 25 retail 
organizations, “The broiler industry 
has a real story to tell the nation’s 
consumers and we'd like to ‘team-up’ 
with you in telling it.” 

William C. Purdy, meat merchan- 


diser for the Jewel Tea Co., Chicago, 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


reflected the opinion of the more than 
60 persons present when he declared, 
“Today, all of us are in a very real 
sense partners in distribution, or we 
may say, ‘partners in achievement.’ 
Anything that one segment of this 
business can do to help bring the con- 
sumer what she wants to buy, instead 
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Industry, Retailers Urged to Tell Broiler Story 


of what we might want to sell, will 
certainly, over a period of time, be 
beneficial to all.” 

Other seminar spokesmen discussed 
what the consumer thinks of chicken 
as a food and what retailers and the 
broiler industry might do to expand 
demand. 

Harold Snyder, NBC vice president 
and president of Arkansas Valley In- 
dustries, Inc., said, “We know we 
have the most economical protein 
food in the world. Our challenge is 
to convince the millions who simply 
cannot believe the fantastic chicken 
value story.” 

A panel of 10 housewives from Chi- 
cago and surrounding communities 
were unanimous in stating they 
would continue to buy chicken even 
if prices were increased by as much 
as 20¢ lb. Their general opinion: 
“Chicken would still be a good buy at 
50¢ lb—still a greater value than 
other meats.” 

These same housewives said they 
do not buy frozen chicken but indi- 
cated that it is possible they could 
eventually learn to accept the frozen 
product as they have fresh chickens 
because all followed the usual proce- 
dure of buying fresh poultry and then 
placing it in the freezer at home. 

“Most Versatile” 

The housewife panelists consider 
chicken the most versatile meat and 
voted broiled and corn crisped chick- 
en as their two favorite ways of pre- 
paring the meat. 

Here are some other things the 
panelists said about chicken: They 
serve it at least once a week; on 
many occasions it is the entree when 
entertaining guests; backs and necks 
are used in soup; they like to see 
new recipes in food ads; the average 
serving per person is about half a 
chicken; appearance, weight and 
cleanliness are the quality factors 
considered when buying broiler-fry- 
ers, and most housewives buy a whole 
bird and some additional parts at the 
same time. 

A portion of the seminar was de- 
voted to promotion through advertis- 
ing, merchandising services and new 
chicken products. 

Dr. Robert Baker, Cornell Univer- 
sity food scientist, displayed some of 
the new chicken products being de- 
veloped and test marketed by the 
university: Chicken bologna, chicken 
loaf, smoked chicken, bird dogs 
(chicken hot dogs), golden broasters, 
chicken ravioli and several others. 

NBC's president, Mr. Frazier, re- 
ported what the council was accom- 
plishing through its consumer educa- 
tion activity and new merchandising 
services. He also introduced the sec- 
ond of NBC’s advertising service kits. 

Hal Donofriv of NBC’s advertising 
agency, Cargill, Wilson & Acree, 
charged that excellent retail food ad- 
vertising research sometimes goes 
unrecognized because “food store 
management too often concerns it- 
self with the ‘trees’ of competition 
while neglecting the ‘forest’ of corr 
sumers.” 

He said most ads talk price and 
suggested that retailers take advan- 
tage of the other buying stimuli that 
women react to in ads, including col- 
or, taste-tempting illustrations and 
recipes. 


Dow Petitions FDA 
For Additive Okay 


WASHINGTON — Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., has asked the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
for clearance on use of the coccidio- 
stat zoalene with a penicillin and zinc 
bacitracin combination. 

Dow asks “the issuance of a regu- 
lation to provide for the safe use of 
zoalene in combination with not less 
than 1 gram of procaine penicillin 
and not less than 3 grams of zinc 
bacitracin, for growth promotion, pro- 
vided that the total antibiotic used 
does not exceed $0 grams per ton of 
finished feed,” 


| ing seminars 
| 
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matter what antibiotic 
been using 
will pay switch 
new 


Hogs fed rations with Taomyxin averaged 
8 days less feeding time to market 


at °34.20 less cost per 100 hogs 


over other antibiotics tested 


Just by changing the antibiotic 
in your swine feeds toTaomyxin, 
you can help your customers 
save money consistently ... 
more reason than ever for them 
to switch to your program. 


Taomyxin has proved it can 
produce more gains at less cost 
than any other antibiotic used 
alone, or any combination of 
antibiotics tested. Test averages 
show 8 days less feeding time 
and $34.20 less cost per 100 hogs. 


Testing by Pfizer, the feed in- 
dustry, colleges, and on many 
hog farms has shown the rec- 
ommended level of Taomyxin to 


be 2 grams of oleandomycin to 8 
grams of oxytetracycline wher- 
ever increased performance is 
of prime importance. 

During periods of high disease 
risk, the product of choice is still 
Terramycin™ alone at high lev- 
els—it’s the proven superior dis- 
ease-fighting antibiotic. 

Call your Pfizer representa- 
tive for complete details on sup- 
plementing your rations with 
new Taomyxin. 

Taomyxin requires a supple- 
mental N. D. A. Have you filed 
yours? If not, do it now. 


*Oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 


**Brand of oxytetracycline—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The following summary shows the 
average of test results comparing 
Taomyxin with antibiotics used 
alone or in combination: 

Controlt | Taomyxin 


GROWTH 

Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 

Av. daily gain—Ibs. 1.38 1.48 
Increase over controls—% 7.25% 


FEED EFFICIENCY 
Number of trials 12 12 


Number of pigs 694 669 

Lb. feed /Ib. gain 3.70 3.62 
Improvement—% = 2.20% 
ECONOMICSTTt 

Cost per cwt. gain $11.951 | $11.761 
Savings per cwt. gain = .190 
Savings per pig (180 Ibs. gain) = 342 
Savings per 100 pigs - $34.20 


fOther antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. 
ttCost of antibiotic supplements included. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Seience for the world’s well-being® 


(A 
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Names in 


TWO SALESMEN JOIN W. R. 
GRACE & CO.— Bill B. Overholser 
and W. O. Hazelbaker, Jr., have 
joined the W. R. Grace & Co. nitro- | 
gen products division as sales repre- | 
sentatives, it was announced by R. 
Q. Parks, general manager, nitrogen | 


the News 


products division. They will sell an- 
hydrous ammonia and all forms of 
Grace urea. 

Mr. Overholser will be assigned to 
Grace’s Chicago district office and 


| will be responsible for sales in North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


For the world’s 

best feeding 
cane molasses . . . 
write, wire, phone. . . 


"NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Oldfield 9-8700 (Phila. Area Code, 215) 


Bill B. Overhotiser 


W. O. Hazelbaker, Jr. 


Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and the northern half of 
Illinois and Indiana. Mr. Hazelbaker 
will be assigned to the district office 
in Big Spring, Texas, and his terri- 
tory will be Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Colorado. 


For the past seven years Mr. Over- 
holser was field representative in 
northwestern Indiana for the plant 
food division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Co. He lives in Fowler, 
Ind. 

Mr. Hazelbaker was manager of 
A. R. Thorell Supply, fertilizer divi- 
sion, selling Monsanto products, for 
the past four years. Prior to that he 
was county agricultural agent, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


WHITMOYER APPOINTS R. C. 
WILSON SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER—R. C. Wilson has been 
appointed to the 
newly created post 
of sales promotion 
manager for Whit- 
moyer Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Myers- 
town, Pa. 

Mr. Wilson is a 
graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State 
University where 
he majored in ag- 

ricultural econom- 
BR. C. Wilson ics. He has had 
several years experience in the drug 
and pharmaceutical industry in both 
the veterinary field and in the hu- 


man drug field. He will work direct- 
ly with Whitmoyer salesmen in help- 
ing them on seasonal and other prod- 
uct promotions in their territories. 


CLIFFORD E. SIMMONS NAMED 
TO CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
POST—Clifford E. Simmons has be- 
come manager of the Continental 
Grain Co. office in Spokane, succeed- 
ing T. D. Sullivan. He had been man- 
ager of Rockford (Wash.) Grain 
Growers, Inc. 


RICHARD LISTER JOINS KENT 
IN IOWA TERRITORY — Richard 
oy Lister, Clemons, Iowa, has 

been appointed 
| territory represen- 
tative for Kent 
feeds in the Mar- 
. shalltown, Iowa, 
' area. He will work 
under the direc- 
| tion of J. D. Nash, 
Kent territory 
manager for that 
area. 

Mr. Lister has 
had seven years of 
experience in the 
the Clemons 


Richard Lister 
feed business with 
Grain & Lumber Co., the Kent deal- 
er at Clemons. 


WILDRICK & MILLER AP- 
POINTS HAROLD G. DICKEY — 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc., advertising 
and sales counse- 
lor, New York, 
has announced the 
appointment of 
Harold G. Dickey 
to its public rela- 
tions department. 

Mr. Dickey was 
formerly assistant 
promotion mana- 
s ger with the agri- 
cultural division of 
American Cyana- 

Harold G. Dickey mid Co. Prior to 
his association with Cyanamid, Mr. 
Dickey was advertising manager of 


Honeggers’ & Co., feed manufacturer. 


Choice of Direct Comected Diesel 
opane Power. 


Largest Open Throat Hammermill. 
*% Largest Air Volume Blower and Cyclone 
System to 


ation 


3223 N. 57th Street e Phone 


Your Choice When You Buy 
MOOERSMOBILE 


mixing . . . gear box drive. 


8x17" Unloading Auger with Hydraulic 


al = Concentrate Bins on Single Engine 
nits. Large bagged concentrate capacity 


MID-STATES MILL MACHINERY CO. 


551-5183 Omaha, Nebraska 


MOOERSMOBI LE—The most versatile mobile Feed Plant in the industry 


YOU CHOOSE THE TRUCK AND TYPE 
OF FUEL—DIESEL OR PROPANE 
Mocersmobile Single Engine Mobile Feed Plants 


A. International VCOI95 powered 
with 549 Propane Engine, Cotta Drive 
transmission, all operation controls 
outside of cab on feeder side of mill. 
Standard unit accessories similar to 
two engine unit. 


For More Information, Write or 


MOOERS Manufacturing Company 


Windom, Minnesota 


Engines. Balance of specifications 
same as A. 
Call 


B. Dodge C800 truck with "413" Pro- 
pane engine. Balance of specifications 
same as A. 

C. International or Dodge Trucks as 
above with GMC or Cummins Diesel 


Phone TEmple 1-2644 


\ > | 
| 
J 
* Two int | lication system. 
thorough impregnation with heated mo- 
Largest Mixer—160 cu. f.—with the ad- 


CHICKEN WEEK — Employees of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N., re- 
ceived a first hand demonstration of 
varied luncheons which chicken can 
provide, even when it is served every 
day. The company’s plant here of- 
fered a different chicken specialty on 
each noon menu for a week. The hun- 
dreds of employees who normally eat 
at the cafeteria responded favorably 
to the chicken week menus, the com- 
pany reports. Other main meal 
courses were also prepared so there 
was a choice. Meals included chicken 
cacciatore, chicken a la king, roast 
spring chicken, chicken turnover and 
fried chicken. Also on the menus 
were chicken rice soup and chopped 
chicken liver sandwiches. In the pho- 
to, Margaret Cassidy, a secretary in 
the animal health products develop- 
ment section of the Merck chemical 
division, a manufacturer of health 
products for the poultry industry, 
beams her approval. 


Turkey Competition in 
Annual Far West Show 


TURLOCK, CAL.—Turlock will 
host the 17th annual Far West Tur- 
key Show Dec. 5-7 at the 38th Dis- 
trict Agricultural Assn. fairgrounds. 


The show will feature competition | 


in live, dressed and junior divisions 


with cash prizes and trophies for best | 


turkeys exhibited. Throughout the 


three days there will be social activ- | 


ities, meetings and 
which speakers will discuss topics of 
current interest to the turkey indus- 


luncheons at | 


try. Judging will continue through- | 


out the three days with prizes to be 
awarded at a banquet the evening of 
Dec. 7. 

Dec. 5 the California Turkey Pro- 


motion Advisory Board and the Cali- | 


fornia Turkey Federation board have 
meetings scheduled. _ 

Luncheon speaker Dec. 6 will be 
Gene Beals, manager, California Tur- 
key Promotion Advisory Board, on 
“The Agriculture Act of 1961 and 
the Proposed National Market Order 
for Turkeys.” 


Enlarge Port Elevator 


NEW ORLEANS Continental 
Grain Co. has awarded a construc- 
tion contract to increase the storage 
and handling capacity of its New Or- 
leans ‘elevator, Michel Fribourg, 
president, has announced. 

The contract was awarded to the 
Fegles Construction Co., Minneapo- 
lis. Storage capacity will be expand- 
ed by 1,100,000 bu., bringing the total 
of the unit to 4,150,000 bu. 

The new installation will include a 
new barge unloading unit capable of 
handling up to 20,000 bu. per hour, 
which will double the present barge 
unloading capacity of the elevator. 

Mr. Fribourg said the new facili- 
ties are being constructed to provide 
the best up-to-date equipment which 
can move grain economically and 
with the greatest speed. Growing 
competition in world markets makes 
it imperative that grain from USS. 
farms to Continental customers be 
handled as efficiently as possible, he 
said. 

Export outlets in Europe, Japan, 
Asia and Latin America are served 
by the Continental elevator in the 
port of New Orleans. 


$162,984 Suit Claims 


Faulty Construction 


SCHUYLER, NEB.—A damage suit 
for $162,984.34 has been filed by 
Wagner Mills, Inc., Schuyler, against 
two Iowa companies—-Bloom Build- 
ers Co., Inc., and Bloom Construction 
Co., both of Oskaloosa. 

The petition alleges that Wagner 


Mills entered into a number of con- 
tracts with the defendants for the 
construction of feed and grain stor- 
age buildings at its place of business 
near Schuyler, and that the defen- 
dants warranted and _ represented 
that said buildings, so constructed by 
them, were of first class materials 
and were fit for the storage of feed 
and grain as required in the plaintiff's 
business and were properly and care- 
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fully constructed in accordance with 
good building practices. 

It is alleged in 14 separate causes 
of action*that 14 buildings construct- 
ed by the defendants in 1958 and 
1959 have partially or totally col- 
lapsed. 

The 14 buildings involved were 
erected to store a total of 4,555,000 
bu. of grain. Wagner Mills, Inc., has 
total storage capacity of 7,500,000 bu. 


COS 


you don’t gamble 
when you deal with 


Shellbuilder is always uniformly high in quality. Always 


a Shellbuilder customer. 


washed and sterilized, always with a bonus of trace min- 
erals from the sea, always the same pure crushed reef 
oyster shell. Always your customers like to deal with 
someone who deals with dependable Shellbuilder. Ask 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY « MARINE BUILDING + HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock feed with SUPER CAL 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL FLOUR-Free TRACE MINERALS rom THE SEA 


BALER 
TWINE 


Ask Shelley about imported Belgian baler twine. In every 
bale 9,000 ft. of long staple, golden twine with a tensile strength 
of 325 ib. No knots! No breakage! 


| 
on | 
| 

| 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 orm In figuring cost of your 
classified + « « each word, abbrevi- 
ation, hx exchange and number, 


‘Classified Ads 


group of counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-re ads and for blind ads 
containing a number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional changed for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 


ion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


NUTRITIONIST WANTED — MUST HAVE 
at least master’s degree. Loret Mills, Chat- 
tanooga 8, Tenn. 

WANTED—WORKING FARM MANAGER. 
Ag college graduate. Over 2,000 acres 
central Minnesota. Beef cattle, corn, etc. 
_ Tilney Farms, Lewisville, Minn. 

SALESMAN _— LEADING FEMALE LINE 

breeder has opening for experienced man 

with proven sales ability and good know!l- 
edge of poultry industry. Address Ad No, 
7438, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CENTRAL STATES FEED MANUFACTUR- 
er has opening for assistant sales man- 
ager with opportunity for growth with 

Address 


company. Inquiries confidential. 
Ad No. 7414, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WANTED—AGGRESSIVE MANAGER FOR 
feed and grain elevator in Illinois, doing 
over % million dollars business yearly. 
Experienced in buying and marketing 
grain, feed, plant foods. Address Ad 
No. 7413, Feedstuffs Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION MANU- 
facturing a ieading feed ingredient is 
seeking a sales division president. Large 
salary, profit sharing and liberal bene~ 
fits. Should be able to create new mar- 
keting opportunities, aggressively sell a 
line of new ingredient products, and su- 
pervise a sales force. Must be acquainted 
with nutritionists and mill executives 
along eastern and southeastern seaboards. 
Selling experience to feed mills and mix- 
ers required. At least one degree in ani- 
mal nutrition desired; advanced degree 
preferred. Send detailed resumé in con- 
fidence. Address Ad No. 7443, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


YOUNG SALES-MINDED | 
NUTRITIONIST WANTED 


By well-established, medium-sized Mid- 
western Feed Manufacturer. Excellent 
opportunity to become an important 
part of our executive staff. Send com- 
plete resume of training, experience, 
etc., with salary requirements to Box 


7442, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED . 
v 


DEMAND FOR OUR APPETIZER FOOD 
for cattle, as supplement, or feed in- 
gredient, growing fast. If you are sales- 
man, or distributor, looking for new op- 
portunity, write to Ad No. 7445, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED WEST COAST SALES REPRE- 
sentative to cover seven western states 
with nationally known line of supple- 
ments sold to feed manufacturers. Base 
salary, plus commissions, expenses paid, 
and automobile furnished. Address Ad 
No. 7431, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERIENCED 
salesmen to sell baler and binder twine on 
a commission basis. Can be sold in addi- 
tion to your present lines. Prime terri- 
teries in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas open. Please give 
qualifications and references. Address Ad 
No. 7377, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED FIELD SALES REPRESENTA- 
tive, preferably based in Pennsylvania, to 
cover feed manufacturers in 7-state area 
and subsequently to supervise junior sales 
representatives in this area. Extensive 
travel but weekends at home. Salary plus 
commissions, plus expenses, plus auto, 
plus benefits. Experienced candidates 
should reply to: Borden's Feed Supple- 
ments Division, 350 Madison Ave., New 

MACHINERY 


York 17, N. ¥ 
WANTED 
v 


WANTED—HEIL SD 8x24 DEHYDRATOR. 
Complete plus delivery. McIntosh Farms, 
Lac du Bonnet, Manitoba, Canada. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES AND 
equipment. Any type—condition. McCul- 
lough & Co., $205 Paradise Lane, Kansas 
City 34, Mo.; sOuth 1- aesT. 

WANTED—PADDLE TYPE ” MIXER FOR 
premix, approximately 80 cubic feet, must 
be in top condition. Seed Feed Supply Co., 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


ONE USED ELECTRIC POWERED LIFT 
truck with capacity of 2,000 Ib. Address 
Ad No. 7429, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY—60 TO 106 H.P. USED 
California and Sprout-Waldron pellet 
mills. Address Ad No. 13523, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Exceptional Opportunity 


for experienced feedman with strong leed- 

and big ambitions. This man 
will be responsible for the development and 
leadership of a strong dealer organization 
in a ten-county area. He will work with 
specialists in dealer training, business man- 
agement and finance, advertising and sales 
promotion, and research and quality con- 
trol. He will have ideas of area management 
and be given the opportunity to put them 
to work. He will think hard, work hard and 
be paid exceptionally well. Fine base sal- 
ary, plus a “no top" limit in earnings. 
Reputable major upper-Midwest feed manu- 


facturer. Write in confidence with photo 
and brief resume 
Ad No. 


Feedstufts 
“#0, Minn. 


GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER 


Our client is looking for a man with 
successful experience as a sales man- 
ager for an agriculture commodity. 
They are medium-size midwestern feed 
manufacturers offering growth potential 
with an attractive salary and profit- 


WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- 
plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 6574, 
Jefferson City. Mo. 


LIST YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY WITH 
us to be gold on brokerage basis or for 
cash. We have requests for hammermills, 
mobile mills, pellet mills, ete. Give full 
description, condition, price desired. Write 
James Equipment Exchange, Box 463, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FEED SALES AND MANAGEMENT — 24 
years total in feed sales. Experienced in 


livestock feeding, dealer and _ territory 
management. Will relocate. Can furnish 
best of recommendations. Will consider 


office position. Write or call Lioyd An- 
derson, Neola, Iowa; Phone 2181. 


K.S.U. MILLING TECHNOLOGIST, AGE 28, 
single, service requirements fulfilled, five 
years’ production and enginecring experi- 
ence with major feed and allied indus- 
tries company. Interested in combined 
production and managerial opportunities, 
specifically demanding initiative. Address 
“ No. 7448, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, _— 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
1956 AND 1957 DAFFIN FEED MILLS, 
mounted on 1959 GMC trucks. Terms 
available. Harry Martin, Jr., RR No, 2, 
Olney, Il. 


FOR SALE—ONE DAFFIN FEED MILL 
(1957), used little, $9,000. Financing avail- 
able. Garland Bernhardt, R. 3, Tomah, 


FOR SALE—EU GRAIN CLEANER 
(No. 8). Like new. Priced to sell. Call or 
write: Bauer Feed & Grain, Inc., Camp- 
bellsport, Wis.; Phone: LEnox 3-4334. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NO. 1200 REBUILT SHELLER, $595; USED 
Fischbein Bag Closer, $185; rebuilt 2-ton 
K-D Vertical Mixer, $575; Bryant Cracker 
and Grader, $450. Address Ad No. 7430, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
Iowa. 


ONE 1%-TON BROWER ABOVE FLOOR 
dump mixer, with 5 H.P., 3 ph. motor. 
One 50 H.P. Prater Blue Streak mill with 
base, 50 H.P. motor and 50 H.P. reduced 
voltage starter. Address Ad No. 7424, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—CALIFORNIA MASTER MOD- 
el pellet mili, cooler, elevator leg, 30 H.P. 
steam boiler, complete pelleting equip- 
ment. Less than 3,000 tons. Can be seen 
in operation. H. P. Klahold Feed Co., Inc., 
Preston, Md. 


FOR SALE—WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 
Minneapolis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
to seven ton square bins, welded spout- 
ing and elbows. Winborns Mill Equipment 
Service, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—1955 CHAMPION MILL AND 
mixer with molasses, mounted on 1955 
cab over 2 ton Ford. Excellent working 
condition. Looks sharp—price $4,250. In- 
quire confidential service. Address Ad 
No. 7459, Feedstuffsa, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857. 


PACKAGED FEED MILI—DAFFIN MOD- 
el SMB with 75 H.P. motor, all complete, 
excellent shape. Running until new unit 
delivered. Also, Daffin-Western 50 H.P. 


pellet mill, complete with mill, leg, screen, 
cooler, two dies. Address Ad No. 7452, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1957 DAFFIN FEED MOBILE WITH GMC 
diesel mounted on 1957 Chevrolet stand- 
ard truck. Actual mileage 36,000. Diesel 
has 3,218. Air unloading. Very fine me- 
chanical condition. Price $10,500. Address 
2 No. 7436, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILLS FOR SALE: 
One unused California pellet mill, mode! 
200C, with a single reduction drive to 
provide 265 r.p.m. die speed if driven with 
a 125 h.p., 1,800 r.p.m. drive motor. Unit 
is on a base, with Falk coupling, special 


Epoxy coated pellet chamber, stainless 
steel liner on gear box, stainless steel 
knife posts, stainless steel California 


and chrome plated ste- 
Price, f.o.b. our 


Whirley feeder, 
tionary cone. No motor. 


FOR NORTHEAST 


A sound, expanding company with an out- 
standing reputation, seeks a top-flight sales 
representative for established territory. The 
man we choose will be a college man be- 
tween 27 and 40, with an agricultural back- 
ground and a successful sales record in 
the feed additive or related fields. If you 
want a career in sales, salary, expenses, 
bonus, no ceiling on earrings, security, 
hospitalization, life insurance, retirement 
plan and a challenging opportunity, send 
resume to: 


Ad No. 7456, Feedstuffs 


141 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


pelleting mill. Continuous batch 
Air elevation, gravity drop. All — 


sion-proof motors and switches. 
insurance rate. California Century pellet 
mill with 50 H.P. motor. Room for ex- 


ansion and bulk bins. Railroad siding. 
ocated in center of large hog, cattie 
feeding area in western Iilinois-eastern 
lowa. Over $100,000 tax loss available 
if wanted. Financing available. Will 
consider sale of mill itself for removal 
to another site, which would be com- 
parably easy to do. 


Address ad No. 7460, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


ering eee. Learn details in confi- yard Los Angeles, Cal., $8,250. Two Cali- 
ence. Send resume to: fornia liet mills, as described above, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES except that they are used, and are each 

y 
WM. B. BEESON + equipped with a 126 h.p., G-E. 1,770 r.p.m., 
L EEE 2,300 volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, frame 1843 
Lawrence- eiter & Co. FOR SALE—IN OREGON DAIRY, POUL- motor. Price, f.o.b. our yard, Los Angeles, 
sc " try, beef area. Feed dealership—grinding, Cal., $9,000 each. The above equipment 
mixing, grain storage, truck scales, on was purchased new in 1960. O’Brien 
114 W. Tenth, Kansos City, Mo. rail spur. Address Ad No. 7455, Feed- Machinery, Inc., 2426 E. Washington 

stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. Bivd., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

Modern ‘‘push button’’ feed mixing and OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
!—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
i—Louisville 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chalmers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers inter-piane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 

1—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
)—Forster No. 6 hammermilis, 75 h.p. 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
t—Buflovak 42''x!20"' drum ers. 


Circular Electronic 
Egg Factory Nears 


Completion in Colorado 


BRIGHTON, COLO. — Eight circu- 
lar, windowless buildings which will 
house a new electronic egg factory 
are nearing completion near Brighton. 
By next spring the facility will house 
100,000 hybrid White Leghorn laying 
hens, expected to produce 80,000 eggs 
daily for the Denver area market. 

A complete feed mill is also under 
construction at the site, it has been 
announced. 

The factory, a joint $500,000 ven- 
ture of Gates Rubber Co. and Cyclo 
Mfg. Co., both of Denver, utilizes a 
process designed and patented by Jim 
Helbig, vice president of Cyclo. 

Each 60-ft.-in-diameter house, con- 
taining 12,500 hens, will be kept at 
65° the year round. Lights will be on 
14 hours and out 10 hours each day. 
Hens in cages will be rotated past 
feed and water stations at a speed 
allowing two minutes for eating and 
two minutes for drinking each hour. 

A punch card system will be used 
to keep track of actual production 
of each of the 100,000 hens. As each 
egg is removed from a cage, a record 
is made of the date and hour by hen 
number. A by-product of the new 
firm will be fertilizer processed from 
hen droppings. 

Mr. Helbig worked closely with Dr 
Robert E. Moreng, head of the Colo- 
rado State University poultry depart- 
ment, during development of the new 
electronic egg factory. 

Charles Gates, president of Gates 
Rubber; Lewis Hayden, Cyclo presi- 
dent, and Robert G. Bonhom, Gates 
vice president, formed Gates Cyclo 
Corp., and are vice president, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively. 


USDA Reports Rate 
Of Condemnations Off 


WASHINGTON — There was a 
16% decline in the percentage of 
post-mortem condemnations of young 
chickens in September of this year 
as compared with a year earlier, ac- 
cording to a report just released by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The rate of post-mortem condemna- 
tions of young chickens fell to 1.69% 
from 2.02% a year before. Post- 
mortem condemnations of all classes 
of poultry fell from 1.90% in Sep- 
tember, 1960 to 1.77% in September 
of this year, the figures from USDA 
show. Ante-mortem condemnations 
held steady at .21% for September, 
the same percentage figure as a year 
ago. 

Total pounds of poultry condemned 
post-mortem were 13,021,000 while 
the ante-mortem figure was 1,766,000. 

Post-mortem condemnation figures 
for other classes of poultry for Sep- 
tember, 1960 and this year follow, 
with the 1961 figure listed first: ma- 
ture chickens, 2.82%, 2.69%; fryer- 
roaster turkeys, 1.96, 1.20; young 
turkeys, 1.52, 1.19; old turkeys, 1.90, 
1.27; ducks, 2.60, 2.28, and other poul- 
try, 144, 2.42. The decrease in con- 
demnations of young chickens from 
2.02 to 1.69 was enough to offset the 
higher rates of condemnations on 
other classes resulting in the over- 
all post-mortem condemnation de- 
cline from 1.90 to 1.77. 

Airsacculitis continued to be the 
number one cause of post-mortem 
condemnations, accounting for 918,- 
291, according to the USDA figures. 
Septicemia was in second place with 
564,683, and leucosis accounted for 
177,198. 

Among the regions of the nation, 
the east north central region had the 
lowest rate of post-mortem con- 
demnation, 1.16%. The highest rate, 
1.97%, was, for the west north cen- 
tral region. Utah, with a condemna- 
tion rate of 54%, had the lowest 
figure of any state. Massachusetts 
was the high state with 2.68%. 
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Sead for Detailed Circular 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. é 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POpier 3-3505 


_ Officials Interpret 
Country Elevators’ 


Wage-Hour Exemption 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. reports 
in a recent bulletin that the US. 
Department of Labor’s interpretation 
of 1961 amendments to the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act “lumps together 
all of the elevator and feed employ- 
ees” for purposes of determining 
whether a country elevator is exempt 
from minimum wage and overtime 
provisions. 

If the total of employees engaged 
in operating the elevator and in sell- 
ing and servicing farm customers is 
five or less, employee exemption is 
applicable. If more than five, the ele- 
vator is not entitled to exemption, 
according to the labor department’s 
interpretation. 

Matter of Controversy 

The GFDNA bulletin relates that 
the “no more than five employees” 
phrase of the amended Fair Labor 
Standards Act has been a matter of 
controversy since its passing. 

The amended act, GFDNA notes, 
provides an exemption from the min- 
imum wage and overtime provisions 
for “any employee employed within 
the area of production (as defined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture) by an 
establishment commonly recognized 
as a country elevator, including such 
an establishment which sells prod- 
ucts and services used on the opera- 
tion of a farm, provided that no more 
than five employees are employed in 
the establishment in such opera- 
tions.” 

GFDNA maintains, however, that 
“the five-employee limitations should 
include only those engaged in the op- 
eration of selling products and serv- 
ices used in the operation of a farm 
and that the employees engaged in 
country elevator operations should be 
counted as in addition to the num- 
ber of employees engaged in selling 
products and services used in the op- 
eration of the farm.” 

Official Interpretation 

The labor department’s official in- 
terpretation of the amendment per- 
taining to country elevator employ- 
ees is as follows: 


“(a) The five-employee limitation | 


on the exemption for country eleva- 
tors relates to the number of em- 
ployees employed in the establish- 
ment ‘in such operations.’ This means 
that the employees to be counted in- 
clude those employed in, and do not 
include any who are not employed 
in, the operations of the establish- 
ment commonly recognized as a 
country elevator, including the op- 
erations of such an establishment in 
selling products and services used in 
the operation of a farm.... 

“(b) In some circumstances, an 
employee in an establishment com- 
monly recognized as a country ele- 
vator may, during his workweek, be 
employed in work which is not part 
of the operations of the elevator es- 
tablishment. This would be true, for 
example, in the case of an employee 
who spends his entire workweek in 
the construction of an overflow ware- 
house for the elevator. Such an em- 
ployee would not be counted in that 
workweek because constructing a 
warehouse is not part of the opera- 
tions of the country elevator but is 
an entirely distinct activity. 

“(c) Employees employed by the 
same employer in a separate estab- 
lishment in which he is engaged in a 
different business, and not employed 
in the operations of the elevator es- 
tablishment, would not be counted.” 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Itlinois 


CALIFORNIA EVENT —Some 350 persons registered for 
the California Animal Industry Conference in Fresno. 
Some of them are shown in these pictures. 

In the first picture, Dr. F. W. Hill (right), University 
of California, a speaker, visits with Frank Hanold, Vitren 


Corp., Ontario, Cal. 


The second photo shows, left to right, Dr. D. W. Peter- 


University 
Vegetable Oil Co., San Francisco, and Dr. Hubert Heit- 
man, Jr., University of California. Drs. Peterson and 
Heitman were speakers. 

In third picture are Clyde Smith (left), Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., Long Beach, Cal., and Jim Long, Feedstuffs, 
Los Angeles. 


son, 
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of California; John Kneeland, Pacific 


Public Demand Spurs 
Research on Fresher, 


Stronger Shelled Eggs 


DES MOINES—Consumer demand 
for fresher, stronger shelled eggs has 
spurred research in these areas, Dr. 
William Marion, poultry researcher 
from Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa, told those attending the Iowa 
Poultry Convention here. 

Dr. Marion said that 8% of the 
eggs produced have cracks or checks. 
Recent studies have shown only mod- 
est improvement in shell quality 
when the amount of calcium in the 
ration is increased from 2.25 to 
2.75%, he noted. Researchers at Iowa 
State University have found improve- 
ment in shell quality noted with the 
addition of vitamin C in the ration, 
he said. 

Dr. Marion reported that refrigera- 
tion on the farm will cut the weight 
loss from eggs in half. Eggs that 
were stored for two weeks at 75° F. 
lost twice as much of their moisture 
as eggs stored at 50° F. 

Spraying oil on eggs to seal the 
shell pores helps eggs hold high qual- 
ity if done within 24 hours after the 
egg is laid, Dr. Marion said. This 
means that the job of oiling the eggs 
must be done by the farmer, he 
pointed out. Eggs sprayed after they 
are 24 hours old receive almost no 
benefit. This would include almost all 


the egg oiling done at the produce 
houses, he explained. 

The best time to oil is 6 to 8 hours 
after the eggs are laid. Since most 
of the eggs are laid before 2 p.m., 
oiling the eggs during evening chores 
will cause most of the eggs to be 
oiled within six to eight hours. 

Dr. Marion also commented that 
consumers and egg breakers have 
been requesting a more uniform deep- 
yellow color for the egg yolk. Yolk 
color is highly dependent on pigment 
sources in the ration, he reported. It 
was found in studies that as amount 
of alfalfa was increased up to 15% 
in the ration, the yellow of the yolk 
became darker. 


Floyd Miller, Stewart 


Co. Associate, Dies 


PITTSBURGH — Floyd H. Miller, 
associated with the Jesse S. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, until his retire- 
ment in July of this year, died Nov. 
16. Mr. Miller was well known in the 
feed, flour and grain trade through 
his association with the Stewart Co. 

Mr. Miller was secretary-treasurer 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the company for many years. 
He also served as secretary and a 
member of the board of the Grain 
and Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Miller is survived by his wife, 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains. 

Accurate — Balanced electromc 
circuit is self-adjusting 

No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 
Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 
Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


10 day free trial Liberal trade-in allowance 
Write for circular 


RECORDER 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-11, Evanston, Ill. 


Simple, Rugged Construction of 
Wenger Multi-Duty Pelleting Systems 


Produce every feed your customers need! 


The Multi-Duty offers you unmatched versatility. 
d construction. Ease of service. Shock 
absorbing V-belt drives—the modern means of power 


Simple ru 


transmission. 


Fly wheel action of massive driven sheave keeps 
mill pulling smoothly and quietly even through tough- 
est formulas. Eliminates chattering and damaging 


vibration. 


Thoroughly tested and industry proven—no short 
cuts have been taken to bring Wengers’ complete 
integrated pelleting system to the milling industry. 


wag 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. 


AVenue 4-2133 


Sabetha, Kansas 


Mi)! 


add 


® 


Standard of the 
industry for 
feed mixing, 
pelleting, and 
cooling 
equipment. 
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Corn and Soy Prices Predicted 


BUFFALO—The average farm 
price for corn during the 1961-62 
feeding year probably will be about 
$1, and the average soybean oil meal 
price may be about $52, bulk, Deca- 
tur, according to Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham, well known agricultural econo- 
mist at Cornell University. 

Dr. Cunningham analyzed the feed 
supply and demand situation and out- 
look in a talk at the Cornell Nutri- 
tion Conference in Buffalo. 

He referred to supply and demand 
data brought out in the report of the 
American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.’s College Survey Committee 
(Feedstuffs, Nov. 4), and then he 
went on to provide a look at price 
prospects and other aspects of the 
situation. 

The average corn price for the cur- 
rent feeding year probably won't 
show much change from a year ear- 
lier, averaging $1 for the 12-month 


| 
| 


period beginning in October, 1961, 
Dr. Cunningham indicated. He said 
he looked for a seasonal rise from 
90 or 95¢ bu. to $1 or $1.05. 

A price of $1 bu. at the farm is 
$1.12 at Chicago, or $40 per ton. 

Dr. Cunningham noted that soy- 
bean meal prices are related to corn 
prices. The price of, soybean meal at 
Decatur generally averages 130% of 
the corn price at Chicago. This means 
that soybean meal at Decatur may 
average about $52 ton for the year. 

A meal price range of $50 to $55 
will be about in line, it was indicated. 

Soybean prices, it was predicted 
in view of the crop size, will tend to 
hug the support level, which is $2.30 
bu. 

Dr. Cunningham discussed the gov- 
ernment feed grain program and gov- 
ernment sales of corn under this pro- 
gram, and he mentioned that USDA 


had said that in selling certificate 
corn, it would aim to follow harvest- 
time prices of corn previously. 

To the extent price is manageable, 
he said, corn probably will be per- 
mitted to rise from about 90 or 95¢ 
in November to about $1.05 next sum- 
mer. 

It was pointed out that much 
hinges on the program of disposing 
of corn, and it was noted that put- 
ting into the market stream an 
amount to cover the feed grain pro- 
gram pay-out would be more than 
the market could take at prices giv- 
en. 

Dr. Cunningham observed that 
there will be another feed grain pro- 
gram in 1962 and that one way to 
encourage participation is to have a 
wide spread between the market 
price and the support price of $1.20 
bu. The government, he said, may 
try to keep the spread wide at least 
until after the farm sign-up next 
spring. 


What's significant 
about this empty 
Pollyphos” bag? 


NIxXIWS Od 


Plainly stated, that bag stands for 
two things important to you as a 
feed manufacturer. 

1.) It represents 100 pounds of 
high-potency defluorinated phos- 
phate that was added to a feed man- 
ufacturer’s product. POLLYPHOS has 
been tested for biological availabil- 
ity and has proved to be a highly 
available source of phosphorus as a 
supplement in formulating all types 
of livestock and poultry feeds. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BOX 326, DEPT. FS-lI2,VEFFERSONVILLE, 
INDIANA e NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


PHOSPHORUS OIVISION, 


SALES OFFICES: HOUSTON 2, TEXAS « JEFFERSONVILLE, 


2.) That empty POLLYPHOS bag was 
filled with a product made under 
rigid quality-control conditions. 
Each and every POLLYPHOS gran- 
ule is strong and stable for smooth, 
even dispersing in mixtures, because 
the phosphate rock and other raw 
materials from which POLLYPHOS 
is made are carefully selected. The 
granules won’t sift, settle or cake 
in storage .. . or when mixed into 
your formula feed. 


You can depend on the uniform 
quality of POLLYPHOS, bag after bag. 
Quality that is defined tangibly 
in these specs: it has a minimum 
phosphorus content of 19%, a 32% 
minimum and 35% maximum cal- 
cium content, and a maximum of 
only 0.19.% fluorine. 

Let us tell you more about the 
cost-saving, quality-building fea- 
tures of POLLYPHOS ... in bags 
or in bulk. 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


INDIANA 


Milk Fever Study 


At Tennessee ‘U’ 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Feeding di- 
hydrotachysterol was found not to be 
an effective milk fever preventive in 
an experiment at the University of 
Tennessee. 

Dihydrotachysterol, a compound 
used in human medicine, had been 
found to produce similar results to 
Vitamin D in prevention of milk fever 
among cows. When a cow has milk 
fever, there is a rapid removal of 
calcium from the blood of the animal 
after calving. 

In the investigation, to check its 
oral effectiveness, dihydrotachysterol 
was fed at the rate of 20 milligrams 
mixed with 3-4 lb. of herd grain 
ration every other day beginning at 
seven days before the expected date 
of calving. 

Eighty-seven mature Jersey cows 
were used and it was found blood 
calcium changes at parturition did 
not seem to be affected by the dihy- 
drotachysterol feeding under the con- 
ditions of the investigation. 

Apparently, dihydrotachysterol at 
the 20 milligram dose level does not 
exert the same calcemic—or blood- 
raising—effect in preparturient cows 
as has been reported with the use of 
massive doses of Vitamin D, it was 
concluded. 

Conducting the study were Dr. E. 
W. Swanson, R. O. Thomas and J. R. 
Owen of the university. 


N.H. Group to Vote 


On Resolutions 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—Resolutions 
of current interest in the poultry in- 
dustry will come under consideration 
at the winter meeting of the New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn. in 
Manchester Dec. 7. 

Among resolutions is one which 
would put the association on record 
either in favor of or against indus- 
try marketing orders. Another pro- 
posed resolution, among several put 
forth for consideration by members 
prior to the meeting, states that the 
association “looks with disfavor on 
the actions of one of the national 
feed manufacturers which has recent- 
ly purchased large broiler raising and 
processing interests.” 

“Opportunities in the New Hamp- 
shire Poultry Industry” will be the 
subject of a morning panel discus- 
sion. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Frank A. 
Todd, US. Department of Agricul- 
ture, will discuss “Protecting Our 
Poultry from Radiation,” and William 
Aho, extension poultryman, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, will speak 
on “How Far Should We Go With 
Automation?” 


Japan Group Signs 
Research Agreement 


TOKYO—Signing of an agreement 
by the U.S. Feed Grain Council with 
the Japan Feedstuff Assn. for re- 
search work is announced in a recent 
issue of Mitsui’s Grain Report, pub- 
lished by Mitsui & Co., Ltd., here. 

Clarence D. Palmby, executive vice 
president of the US. Feed Grains 
Council, Oct. 2 signed the agreement 
with K. Hasuike, managing director 
of the association, according to the 
report. 

Work to be undertaken by the 
Japan Feedstuff Assn. under the 
agreement is as follows: 

(1) To study whether and how the 
color of egg yolks can be controlled 
through feed maangement, and also 
to investigate the reaction of con- 
sumers (including industrial users) to 
the variation in color of egg yolks. 

(2) To carry out research regard- 
ing how US. milo is actually being 
utilized as a feedstuff and the users’ 
evaluation thereof from the stand- 
point of cost management. 

(3) To study the consumption of 
eggs, meat and milk and the consum- 
ers’ knowledge with respect to these 
items. 
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HEARING 


(Continued from page 1) 


orders, proposed for the turkey in- 
dustry, be extended to feed grains 
also. 

He said the cost of such a “self- 
help” program for grain producers 
should be borne by them, just as the 
turkey industry would bear the cost 
of its program. 

Mr. Moore, supporting the princi- 
ple in general, suggested that the 
USDA “give serious consideration to 
converting the present feed grain pro- 
grams to self-help programs sup- 
ported by the grain producers, just 
as the proposed marketing orders for 
the turkey industry are to be oper- 
ated.” 

“I feel compelled to make this 
statement,” he said, “since the poul- 
try industry is the largest user of 
feed grains, which, incidentally, rep- 
resent something like 70% of the 
total out-of-pocket cost of producing 
a pound of broiler or turkey meat.” 

Feed grains are under government 
price supports. “The poultry industry, 
without any support program,” Mr. 
Moore said, “has, over the years, been 
buying feed grains in a subsidized 
market. 

“If it is right, and I think it is, 
for poultrymen to pay the cost of the 
proposed marketing orders (which 
incidentally do not include support 
prices), it appears reasonable that 
the producers of the major ingredient 
in the cost of poultry production 
should be asked to do likewise.” 


Speakers Disagree 

W. D. Wampler of Harrisonburg, 
Va.—whose father, Charles W. Wam- 
pler, Sr., is credited with starting the 
turkey industry—was a witness on 
the opening day of the hearing and 
said, “If this (price) situation con- 
tinues in 1962, it’s very likely there'll 
be no commercial turkey industry in 
the state of Virginia.” 

He strongly endorsed the proposed 
orders, as did the leadoff witness, 
Chester C. Housh of Elkton, Va., 
chairman of the National Turkey 
Federation’s legislative committee. 

Mr. Wampler said the number of 
feed dealers in his area has dropped 
“something wonderful —or terrible,” 
and there has certainly been centrali- 
zation of the turkey industry. If pro- 
duction gets into too few hands, he 
said, it’s possible “they could control 
price and production, which would 
make for an exorbitant price to the 
consumer.” 

James W. Moyers of Broadway, 
Va., representing the Beacon Milling 
Co., said his firm objected to the 
orders on three grounds. Even though 
the setup would be administered by 
the turkey industry, it would be “lay- 
ing the groundwork for complete 
government control of the whole poul- 
try industry,” he said. 

He added the plan would be hard 
to administer “equitably and uni- 
formly” and “the rights of the small 
producer might be inadvertently 
neglected.” The industry should be 
able to solve its own problems with- 
out absorbing the additional cost of 
a government-regulated program, he 
said. 

Under cross examination, Mr. Moy- 
ers said he would not advocate a plan 
to effect stabilization of the turkey 
industry but would report that his 
company, which has growers produce 
turkeys for it on contract, plans to 
cut production 20% next year. 

Francis A. Kelly of Warsaw, N.Y., 
counsel for the National Farmers 
Union, which favors the marketing 
orders, presented the witnesses for 
the proponents. He said the plan sim- 
ply lets farmers do for themselves 
what other enabling laws now permit 
industry, labor and the professions 
to do. 

A bloc of North Carolina growers 
stood almost solid in opposition to 
the orders in any form, and Virginia 
turkeymen at the hearing appeared 
divided on the issue. 

David Van Meter of Petersburg, 


W. Va., reported that state’s poultry 
and feed association’s executive 
groups had endorsed the proposed 
orders. 

Several witnesses at the public 
hearing asserted that all the talk 
about these marketing orders has 
contributed to the turkey glut. They 
said reports are rife that some tur- 
key interests deliberately are in- 
creasing their stocks to enlarge the 
base on which any cutback under the 
regulatory orders would be applied. 

One of these witnesses, J. E. Giv- 
ens, assistant general manager of 
Southern States Cooperative, Rich- 
mond, said turkey growers—whether 
they own their birds or raise them 
under contract for others — should 
have 51% of the voting weight in a 
referendum on the marketing orders. 
He endorsed the orders in principle, 
but said that they must be more 
specific in their language as to base 
periods and penalties for non-compli- 
ance, if they are to be effective. 


Revisions Needed 

As the second day of the hearings 
progressed, it became quite evident 
that the turkey proposals would have 
to undergo some revisions to get the 
vote of many of those present. 

Henry L. Holler, Edinburg, Va., 
testifying as president of the Virginia 
Poultry Processors Assn., stated, “We 
have grave doubts about the prac- 
ticability of a marketing order on 
market turkeys at the processing 
level; its failure to deal with certain 
problems involved, especially as they 
apply to Virginia processors.” 

He pointed out that one of the 
most serious problems posed by the 
order for Virginia processors was the 
requirement that handlers hold set 
aside turkeys in storage “in such fa- 
cilities and under such storage con- 
ditions as the committee may pre- 
scribe...” 

Unlike some other areas, Virginia, 
because of its nearness to markets 
and year-around marketing program, 
does not have adequate storage fa- 
cilities for even its normal require- 
ments, Mr. Holler said. 

The final day of the hearing dealt 
with terms and provisions of the or- 
ders. G. Osmond Hyde, USDA senior 
hearing examiner, presided at the 
hearings. 

USDA staff men at the hearings 
were Richard C. Larkin, Agricultural 
Marketing Service; J. C. Krause, di- 
rector of marketing division, Office 
of General Counsel, USDA, and John 
C. Cherouskus, an attorney in that 
same division. 

Hearing Procedure 

The hearings followed the order of 
first establishing the need for a mar- 
keting order or orders. USDA wit- 
nesses were heard first to present 
statistical data. Other witnesses were 
heard in the following order: (1) Pro- 
ponents, (2) those in support of pro- 
ponents, (3) those who wanted to 
modify position of proponents and (4) 
opponents. The hearings then moved 
to cover the orders on a subject-by- 
subject basis of the provisions. 

To present testimony for or against 
the proposed orders or supporting 
testimony, as individuals or as the 
representatives of an organization, a 
person must appear at the hearings 
and testify under oath and be avail- 
able for cross examination. 

The Richmond hearing was the first 
in a series conducted by USDA on 
the proposed marketing agreements 
and orders for turkey hatching eggs 
and market turkeys. A second hear- 
ing was being held late this week in 
Des Moines. 

That there was a wide variance of 
opinion at the Richmond hearing was 
evident from the time the hearing 
opened. Some said that language in 
the first drafts of the orders was 
vague and ambiguous. Some said the 
orders should not be approved until 
thoroughly examined and revised. 
And, as noted above, there were some 
who expressed doubt that orders 
should be used at all. 

Mr. Moore, who noted that the 
Virginia Turkey Federation is in 


| 
| 


favor of orders jin principle, said that 
the detailed plan had not been in 


existence long enough for the indus- | 
| thought to this question before the 


try to study it thoroughly. He said all 


loopholes should be removed before | 


a referendum is held. 


In general, persons voicing opinions | 


at the hearing were split down the 
middle on the desirability of market- 
ing orders. In addition to those in 
favor, quite a number from Virginia 
were opposed. The North Carolina 
group, which included a number of 
feed manufacturers as well as grow- 
ers, was mostly opposed. 
Role of Hatcheries 

There was a good deal of question- 
ing and discussion regarding the role 
of hatcheries under the hatching egg 
order. Some felt that hatcheries 
would have considerable control over 
how poults would be sold, and some 
said that hatcheries might use hatch- 
ing eggs and poults for their own 
production. 

The orders do not spell out on the 
basis of size who producers of hatch- 
ing eggs and market turkeys are. The 
thinking has been that 50 breeder 
hens and 400 market turkeys would 
be the minimums, but this is not 
stated in the order. It was indicated 
that some had not realized this in- 
formation was left out. The discussion 
was in terms of these figures. How- 
ever, one suggestion was that any 
producer should be able to vote. This 
would considerably enlarge the pos- 
sible vote. 

In discussion of points in the or- 
ders, considerable time was spent on 
the hatching egg order. Some ques- 
tioned whether volume regulation 
Method No. 2 would be legal. Under 
this method, quotas for hatching eggs 
received by hatcheries would be “re- 
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ferrable” to producers of hatching 
eggs. The hearing examiner said that 
the secretary must have given 


order was issued. 

Questions came on assessments on 
handlers of hatching eggs. The order 
now lists 25¢ per 100 eggs as a maxi- 
mum, but it is not clear whether the 
secretary actually could make the 
assessment higher than this. It was 
suggested that the maximum should 
be listed as 50¢ and that this be the 
actual maximum; 25¢, it was indi- 
cated, might not be adequate. An- 
other suggestion was that it be speci- 
fied that assessments could not be 
retroactive on hatching eggs or tur- 
keys already handled. 

Discussion of the unfair trade prac- 
tices section brought the recommen- 
dation that the orders actually spell 
out what unfair trade practices would 
be. E. C. Compton, who was chair- 
man of the national turkey industry 
advisory committee, said the secre- 
tary should detail unfair practices. 

Another suggestion was that there 
should be definite termination dates 
and that a referendum should be held 
periodically, every two or three years. 

Still another question was on the 
selection of the chairman of the man- 
aging committee. The order now indi- 
cates that the committee would select 
all officers except the chairman. 
Some felt that the committee also 
should select the chairman. 

Many other questions also were 
raised, and various suggestions were 
made on details of the proposed or- 
ders, indicating that a good many 
changes and more specifics might be 
needed before many would vote in 
favor of the orders. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


might be considered small if it heads off the possibility of a “dud,” saleswise, 
or produces suggestions for more effective marketing. 

A similar approach might be used by feed manufacturers, too, before 
bringing out a new formula or a new feeder program. 


v 


STRONG DEMAND for feeder cattle and generally favorable grazing 
conditions are pinpointed by a Purdue University extension agricultural econ- 
omist, M. Paul Mitchell, as strongly supporting the current slaughter cattle 


price structure. 


He says an abundance of grass has cut back marketings of non-fed or 
grass type cattle. And the abundance of calls for feeder cattle has turned 
“two-way” cattle toward feedlots instead of toward slaughter. 

This has reduced the total supply of beef available for current consump- 
tion but, in general, has not helped future market conditions, the economist 


observes. 


v 


v 


SOME NUTRITIONISTS have been focusing more attention on the use 
of higher levels of vitamin A in dairy rations. Some feed companies are said 
to have been using higher levels with good success, and other nutritionists 
recently have expressed interest in the possibilities. One nutritionist observed 
that with the good results from higher A levels in beef cattle feeds, it is 
logical to expect that there might be a favorable response in dairy feeds also. 


v 


v 


FEED AND ALLIED INDUSTRY PROBLEMS resulting from the food 
additive legislation, the Delaney clause and Food and Drug Administration 
interpretations and regulations have been continuing for a good while now. 
Although some of the problems have been eased, some of the major problems 
persist. One observer mentioned recently that certain efforts can help but 
that some of the basic problems probably cannot be cleared up without court 
tests or political action through legislation. 

While it has been contended that any feed is subject to FDA controls 
if any of the ingredients move in interstate commerce (even though the feed 
does not), there are at least some questions as to whether this interpretation 
would in all cases hold up. Meanwhile, some reports indicate that long term 
testing aimed at clearing up the problem for organic arsenicals is continuing 
and that there may be some helpful findings before too long. 


THE VARIATION IN PROTEIN content of milo has brought consider- 
able trouble for feed manufacturers in some areas, including the West and 
the Southwest. Some of the milo has had lower protein content than generally 
assumed, as pointed out previously by some college and industry specialists. 
One authority said that the problem does not seem to be related to area 
where the milo is grown but rather may be related to variety. A state control 
official said he was advising feed men to assume a somewhat lower average 
protein content for milo than formerly used. 


| 
| 
| 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; dehydrated meal, 7% pro- 
tein, 100,000 A $50@51; dehydrated pellet 
meal, 17% protein, 190,000 A $52@54; sun- 


cured meal, 15% protein $41@42; suncured 
crumbles, 15% protein $43@44; all un- 


changed. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- 
tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A 
$54.50, up 50¢; reground pellets $53.60, un- 
changed 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady. 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
100,000 units vitamin A pellets $48.50, un- 
changed. 


Boston: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
ply adequate; dehydrated, 17% $59, sacked, 
up $1, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $51@55, unchanged 

Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
siow for suncured; supply sufficient; 
sacked: dehydrated, 17 100,000 A $55.50 
@66, rail or truck, November, unchanged; 
guncured, 13%, ‘%-in. grind, No. 1 $42, 
truck, unchanged 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies ade- 


quate; prices remain unchanged; 17% de- 
hydrated, 100,000 units vitamin A reground 
pellets $51; oiled reground $52. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply moderate dehydrated, 17% protein, 


100,000 units vitamin A $51.10@52.10 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $46, unchanged 

Portland: Demand fairly active; trend un- 
changed and about steady; supply adequate; 
15% suncured $38, sacked; 20% dehydrated 
pellet meal $65.50, sacked 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady: $59.60, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Der nd fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
100,000 A, pellets $46@48, reground pellets 
$47@49; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 125,000 A, 
pellets $47@51; reground pellets $48@52 
20% dehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 A, pellets 
$52@58, reground pellets $54@59, all un- 
changed. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; suncured, 15% protein $40, Se- 
attle: dehydrated, 150,000 A units $67, Se- 
attle; both unchanged. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow grease 4\%¢ Ib., de- 
livered, tank trucks or cars, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend barely 
steady; supply adequate; yellow grease 4%¢ 
Ib., prime tallow 5%¢ Ib., both unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
ateady; tallow 5% @5%¢ Ib., yellow grease 
5@5%¢ both unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply suf- 
ficient: trend steady; prime tallow, tank 
cars 5¢ Ib., drums 6% @7¢ Ib., f.0.b. north 
Texas packing plants with returnable 
drums, unchanged. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supplies ample; 
trend continues firm; bleachable fancy 5%¢ 
f.0.b. producer's plant. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend’steady; sup- 
ply limited 5¢ Ib. f.0b. Alabama and 
Georgia production points, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend firm; 
supply fair; bleachable fancy tallow $5.50 
ewt., yellow grease $5 cwt., tank truck or 
carlot. 


BARLEY FEED 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend slight- 
ly easier; supply adequate; $2.62% cwt., un- 
changed 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $44.50, unchanged 

Baltimore: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $43.50, sacked 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $33, sacked 


BLOOD MEAL 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5@5.25 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked, unchanged 
Chicago: Demand good; trend up $2.50, 
supply fair; 80% protein $135, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; imported $78, 20 ton lots, 
sacked. 

Beston: Demand and supply steady; trend 


steady; $105, unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $105, sacked, Cincinnat!, up $5 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $97.50, sacked 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply light; $ unchanged 


St. Louis: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply tight: 26% protein $44, up $2 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
fair; $59, up $1 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand good; trend $1@2 up: 
supply light; 26% protein $41. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Leos Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked: 
1l¢ Ib 1 ton lotsa, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less 
than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply tn balance; 
trend steady; 11¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 9@10¢ sacked, unchanged 

Baffalo: Demand only fair; trend high- 
er; supply fair; $9.35 cwt., f.0b. Buffalo, 
up 10¢. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand faétors prevalent ih fie feed 
market appears on page 2. 


3. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 


trend steady; sup- 
Chicago: Demand fair; 


in hopper cars $7.54 
5; granular grind $1 premium. 
Fine grind, 50 lb. bags $13.75; 
boxcar $11.50; bulk, 
coarse grind $1 premium, 
livered Minneapolis. 


Demand and trend steady; 


moderate offerings; copra cake $63@64, un- 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Demand and trend steady: 


Boston: Demand active; 


FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 


Birmingham: Feed $46.90, 
Boston: Feed $50.60, 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal 


: Feed $49.80, meal $74.80. 
Kanses City, Feed $44.25, meal $71.25. 


Feed $45.55, meal 
Feed $50.20, meal 
Feed $49.60, meal $76. éo. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49. 80, meal $76.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $76. 


CORN OTL 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Demand very good; 
$6 


protein, old proc- 
new process, 41% pro- 


; trend steady; sup- 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, unchapged; $60, north 
$59, Mississippi and Ten- 


light offerings on 


fat added $64.10, 
down 50¢; 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
maximum calcium 


minimum calcium 31%, 
t .18%; guaranteed 


maximum fluorine 


lb. multiwall bags, 
in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, 
lo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
in 100 Ib. multi- 


jales, ‘Tenn.: Minimum 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, 
maximum fluorine 


unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, minimum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 lb. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Port Arthur, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18%, minimum calcium 31%, maximum cal- 
cium 34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guar- 
anteed uniform analysis; carload and truck 
load $65.75, sacked, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
bulk $62.75, f.0.b. Port Arthur. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, Cincinnati, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; minimum 18% phosphorus, 
maximum 34% calcium, maximum  .18% 
fluorine $73.45, sacked, unchanged. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla. :Minimum phosphorus 13% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
ern slope prices, for delivery at established 
railroad stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants: California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana and Idaho, $107.16; bulk car- 
loads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 tons, 
$10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton leas. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% phosphorus and 
23% calcium, bulk boxcas/hopper car $78; 
bagged $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- 
duction discontinued. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. production 
points, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75.50, f.o.b. Texaa City, plus 
freight. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $75.10, 
sacked, unchanged. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Boston: Demand active; trend very firm; 
supply allocated; $56, up $4@5. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $48.50@51.50, 
up $5.50. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair; $56, Boston, up $3. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Leos Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $48.50@48.70 at milk shed, 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply in balance; 
trend steady; $53, sacked, unchanged. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Leos Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; 14@14%¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 14¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; medium acid $10.25@10.50 cwt., 
sweet cream $10.25@10.50 cwt., both sac ked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon 
pulp $40@42, both unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $50.17, sacked, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply good; pulp $32.50, sacked; meal 
$27.50@30, sacked, both f.c.b. Florida proc- 
essing plants, unchanged. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots, 
sacked; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked; both 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies tight; 
price steady at $13.50 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend 50¢@$1 up; 
supply light; $13.50 cwt., saeked. 


DRIED WHEY 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.10 cwt., carloads; $5.25 
ewt., Le.l, both sacked and unchanged. 
ton: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $4.85 cwt., unchanged. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 


changed 
: Demand good; supplies ade- 


quate, price steady at $4.75 cwt., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend barely 
steady; supply ample; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; 85% meal $83, nominal, un- 
changed 

Boston: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; $95, unchanged. 


FISH MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair to good; trend 
firmer; limited offerings; local production, 
60% protein $1.80@1.82% a unit, unchanged 
to 2%¢ higher. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; Peruvian, early December 
delivery, 65% $118 carlots, $120 truck loads, 
both unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $113.11, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 65% Peruvian $112@116, 
sacked, Atlantic and Gulf ports, unchanged; 
60% menhaden $118@120, sacked, Atlantic 
ports, subject to catch, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $1.95 a protein unit, f.o0.b. West 
Coast, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies still 
tight; strike over; Canadian herring steady 
at $1.85 for immediate, $1.75 for last half 
of December or January, f.o.b. West Coast; 
60% West Coast blended steady at $138. 

Portland: Demand moderately active; sup- 
ply ample; trend weaker; $1.98 a protein 
unit, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend firm; sup- 
ply unavailable; 60% protein menhaden 
$133, Buffalo, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light 
for immediate; sacked: 65% protein Peru- 
vian $118@119, unchanged; 60% new crop 
menhaden $126, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand good; supplies hard to 
get; menhaden, East Coast $117@118, Gulf 
$117@118; scrap, East Coast $113@114, Gulf 
$113@114; Canadian herring $1.85@1.95 a 
unit of protein 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; Canadian production $1.90 a unit 
protein, f.o.b. truck, Vancouver, sacked, 
unchanged. 


HOMINY FEED 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 

supply light; yellow $41.50, unchanged. 

Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; hominy meal $52, hominy 
pellets $54, both unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply ample; white $45, up $1; yellow $45, 
up 

Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $55, nominal, up $1. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand strong; trend $2 up; 
supply light; $45, nominal. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate but ample; local produc- 
tion, 31% protein $71, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady; $74.20, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply adequate; new process $58, old proc- 
ess $62.50, Minneapolis, up . 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies con- 
tinue scarce; 34% solvent steady at $57.50. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 34% solvent $82.60, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $58, Minneapolis, up 50¢ 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 34% protein, extracted 
$72.40, November through December, un- 
changed. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; 31% protein (California) $90, 
delivered car loads, sacked, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $71, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
steady; solvent $57.50, expeller $62.50, both 
Minneapolis basis. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$76, Cincinnati, down $1.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend barely 
steady; supply adequate; 50% protein $76, 
without billing, down $1; 50% protein $77, 
with rail transit, down $2.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 50% $77, down $1. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend fairly 
steady; supply ample; 50% protein $1.75 a 
unit, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $1.20 a protein unit, converted 50% 
$82, both unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 50% protein $85, sacked. 

‘ortland: Demand narrow; trend easier; 
supply barely adequate; 50% protein $80, 
sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to lower; supply ample; 50% scraps $75@ 
77.50, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply easier; 50% meat scraps $77.50, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, off $2.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $70, down $2. 

. Worth: Demand improved; supply suf- 
ficient; meat and bone $72.50@75 bulk, 
$75.50@77.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, about 
unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.70 a unit protein, ex-process- 
ing plant, sacked, unchanged. 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supplies ample; 
price unchanged at $34@88. 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock; 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less. 


MILLFEED 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply adequate; sacked bran $46, down $2; 
sacked shorts $45, down $4; bulk bran $41, 
down $1.50; bulk middlings $42, down $2.50. 

Les Angeles: Standard milirun $45.50, fair 
demand, steady trend, ample supplies, un- 
changed to 50¢ higher; red bran $54@55, 
slow demand, weaker trend, ample sup- 
plies, down §1, 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran $44, down $1.50; 
gray shorts $45.50, down $2; standard midds. 


¢. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
(Turn to QUOTES, page 91) 
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ply ample; ®%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton | 
ply ample; 9% @i0¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ 1 
su =v ton cars, 
sacked; meal $10.20, 20 ton cars, sacked; 
both unchanged. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate $7@7.50 cwt., unchanged 
Pp gs 
| 
| COCONUT OTL MEAL 
: Les Angles 
changed 
supply inchanged. 
trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $55, nominal, tank cars, un- i 
changed 
Minneapolis meal $72.70. 
; Atlanta ; al $76.10. 
meal $73.90. 2 
$77.60. 
$66 
/ Cle $74. 
| 
| 4 
| 
Cincinnati rend steady; 
supply ag 
very firr 
St. Leuis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; 41% solvent process $59, 
Memphis basis, unchanged. 
Memphis: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample; prime i 
ess $59.50, up 50¢; | 4 
tein $59.50, up 50¢. 
: Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
sup i te: $¢ unchanged ee 
nes ip $1 
. Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm, es- 
pecially on old process; yy 
old process, sufficient on ent; 41 old 
process 
up $1; solv 
dry $63.10, 
$13@15, down $1@2 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- é 
ply ample; 41% expeller $71, f.0.b. car Se- : 
attle, unchanged. 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus | 
$43.50, sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville nd Philadelphia. | 
| 
u ed, 
| | 
— 


Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Meal Leads Ingredients Lower 


Soybean oil meal led the ingredi- 
ents into a small decline around the 
nation this week. The figures released 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture show the index for all feedstuffs 
to be 1.2 points lower during the 
week ended Nov. 21 than the previ- 
ous week. 

USDA's price index shows soybean 
meal was down $2.95 (see table). On 
the higher side for the week were 
distillers’ dried grains, up $3, and 
brewers dried grains, up $2. The 
figures also showed middlings to be 
off $1. 

There was a late week $2 advance 
in the price of corn gluten feed. 

In the animal proteins, meat and 
bone meal was weak, and tankage 
was also slightly lower. 


East 


BOSTON: The over-all demand was 
fairly active in the local market as 
many buyers became impressed with 
difficult harvesting conditions due to 
weather elements. The supply situa- 
tion was somewhat tighter particu- 
larly in alfalfa meal, brewers grains, 
distillers and a few other related 
cattle feeds. 

Bran and middlings were excep- 
tions as buyers were not so aggres- 
sive and, as a result, they eased some- 
what in value. Oat feed experienced a 
sharp advance, and distillers grains 
were in a tight enough supply situa- 
tion to be placed on an allocation 
basis. 


BUFFALO: The ingredient market 
was slow and mixed, with some 
hitherto strong items backtracking 
sharply as some of the middle-pro- 
teins gathered strength. The previous 
week’s gains in millfeeds were more 
than wiped out as bran and middlings 
lost $3.50 and red dog dropped $5. 

The downturn was blamed on the 
availability of more corn and day-to- 
day declines in high-protein items. 
Soybean oil meal, in increased supply, 
gave up more ground, with an addi- 


tional $3 drop. 
Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Supplies were ade- 
quate to meet the slow demand for 
feed ingredients this week. 

Distillers dried grains advanced 
$5.50. Bone meal was up $5, and corn 
oil meal rose $2. Also advancing were 
linseed, by $1, and millfeeds, by 50¢ 

On the lower side were: Soybean 
oil meal, $3; meat and bone scraps, 
$1.50, and tankage, $1. 


CHICAGO: After having shown a 
firming tendency earlier in the 
month, bean meal sold off again for 
the second successive week with 44% 
and 50% protein content sharing 
about equally in the decline. Insofar 
as billing was concerned, the eastern 
trunk line was showing relatively a 
little more easiness than the unre- 
stricted. Decatur basis 44% unre- 
stricted was $57 per ton and ETL 
$54; on the 50% protein, unrestrict- 
ed brought $62 and ETL $59. Net de- 
clines for the week were from $2 to 
2.50 per ton. 

The Census Bureau’s report on the 
October crush of soybeans shows that 
it totaled 36,223,000 bu. compared 
with 22,953,000 bu. in September and 
35,563,000 bu. in the previous Octo- 
ber. 

Meal production was 832,400 tons 
vs. 529,700 tons for September and 
819,200 for October, 1960. In the face 
of much stepped-up meal production, 
processor stocks at the end of Octo- 
ber had been whittled down about 
9,000 tons to 62,100 vs. 71,900 at the 
end of September, the report showed. 
It stood at about two-thirds the stock 
on hand Oct. 31, 1960. 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL: This 
was a quiet week in ingredient trad- 
ing in the Twin Cities. Only two in- 
gredient quotations are changed from 


those of a week earlier. They are the 
quotations on soybean meal and mill- 
feeds. 

Soybean meal ranged from 50¢ to 
$1.50 lower in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul market. 

Millfeeds continued to be in good 


demand. Sacked bran was steady to | 


50¢ higher, $42 
middlings were off 50¢ to $1, $42 to 
$42.50. Sacked red dog held steady 
at $44. 


ST. LOUIS: Feedstuffs prices were 
mostly steady to easy in sluggish 
trading. Easiness stemmed 
from downturns in soybean meal and 
millfeeds. Buyers were made cautious 
by a buildup in their inventories and 
a holiday shortened work week. 


to $42.50. Sacked | 


in part | 


Soybean meal was $4 lower under | 


pressure of heavier offerings 
slower demand. The 
in meal broke down 
with prices dropping to $3.50 to $4 
over the Chicago December soybean 
future. 

Millfeed supplies appeared to be 
heavier than the trade had expected 
and this had a weakening influence. 
Prices eased $1.50 to $2.50 a ton. 

Although hominy feed prices held 
unchanged, demand was strong and 
supplies scarce. New crop corn offer- 
ings usually ran high in moisture, 
forcing mixers to stretch out supplies 
with hominy whenever possible. 

Oat mill feed prices jumped up in 
a hurry, gaining $3.50 in the week. 
Supplies were hard to find. 


South 


and | 
cash structure | 
the past week | 


ATLANTA: Most of the cottonseed | 


crushing mills report their tonnages 
of meal for November and the first 
half of December have been sold, and 


the mills are asking higher prices for | 
what unsold meal they have for this | 


position. 
With more soybean mill operators 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index of 


Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Nov Nov. from 
21, 14, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 67.15 70.10 —2.95 
Cottonseed meal .... 63.75 62.80 + .95 
Linseed meal ....... 66.00 65.35 + .65 
Copra cake or meal. 58.75 58.75 pas 
Peanut meal ........ 63.00 63.00 bi 
86.0 68.2 —2.2 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 79.10 80.20 —!.10 
Tankage 88.50 69.15 — .65 
Fish 113.90 113.50 + .40 
76.5 77.0 — 5 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.85 46.00 + .85 
Dist. dried grains ... 0.45 47.45 +3.00 
Brewers dried grains. 45.50 43.50 +2.00 
3.5 71.3 +2.2 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
43.80 44.25 — 45 
Midds. and shorts ... 44.40 45.40 —1.00 
79.7 81.0 —1.3 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ..... 46.95 + .55 
Rice Bram 33.00 axe 
71.8 + 28 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 49.65 49.45 + .20 
95.6 95.2 + 4 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 26.38 26.48 — .10 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin, mkts.: 
Corn 39.60 — .20 
45.50 — .10 
Barley 47.90 — .60 
Grain sorghums 38.70 — .30 
Index 6.0 — 3 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


anticipating the crushing of soybeans 
during December, it has brought out 
more offerings of meal! at slightly re- 
duced prices, but many do not look 
for much of a price change until the 
mills have to go to storage in their 
warehouses. 

Elevators in the extreme South- 
east are asking 5 to 10¢ per bushel 
more for their corn, due to the scar- 
city in the vicinity. 

MEMPHIS: Ingredients formed a 
thoroughly mixed picture, with de- 
mand ranging from poor to fair. 

Business continued rather slow in 
animal and poultry proteins in this 
territory. Due to the smaller kill of 
poultry, some sources are turning to 
animal protein to replace poultry 
meal and poultry by-products. 

Although animal greases and tal- 
low are at a very economical price, 
demand has failed to pick up as ex- 
pected. 

Cottonseed oil meal for the nearby 
position was fairly well sold up in 
this market. With some mills chang- 
ing from cottonseed to soybean crush, 
supply in Memphis the next 30 days 
could be quite light. Some interest 
was displayed in forward offerings, 
but in most cases buyers were reluc- 
tant to buy ahead. 

Soybean oil meal showed signs of 
easiness as the trade was not ab- 
sorbing offerings readily. Improve- 
ment in the broiler market may bring 
renewed buying interest. However, at 
the present the trade considers the 


soybean oil meal market a dull 
affair. 
After millfeed showed vigorous 


strength and aggressive buying which 
carried prices up the previous week, 
the demand subsided. This came as 
increased offerings forced prices 
down the past few days. The demand 
is still fairly good, mostly for nearby 
shipment. 

Oilseed meal futures were irregular 
on the Memphis Board of Trade, com- 
pared with one week earlier. 

Bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal 
increased $1 per ton and unrestricted 
soybean oil meal declined 25¢ to 50¢ 

Dealings for the period amounted 
to 200 tons of unrestricted soybean 
oil meal and 200 tons of bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal. 


Southwest 


KANSAS CITY: The prices of ma- 
jor ingredients this week were mostly 
lower, and the lower levels were at- 
tributed to a slower feed demand. 

Soybean oil meal was about $2 to 
$2.50 lower for the week, and the ur- 
gent spot demand, which has pre- 
vailed and which has caused pre- 
miums for spot shipment, has now 
disappeared. 

Cottonseed meal held its firm tone 
with its demand for this product 
mostly in the south and only very 
small takings moving into the north- 
ern areas due to the low prices on a 
competitive basis with soybean meal. 

Millfeeds were lower again this 
week reflecting the heavy flour grind 
and a slightly slower mixed feed busi- 
ness. Takings of millfeeds however 
were slightly better at mid-week at 
the reduced prices. 


FT. WORTH: With no hard freeze 
in this area as yet, there was no great 
improvement in demand for feed in- 
gredients, and it is not expected until 
severe weather sets in. 

Most prices were steady, but old 
process cottonseed oil meal was 
scarce and $1 higher; oat millfeed 
was up $1 and reground oatfeed $3. 

The following declines were report- 
ed: Molasses, %¢ gal.; cottonseed 
hulls, $2; soybean oil meal, 50¢ to $1; 
bulk bran, $1.50; bulk shorts and 


middlings, $2.50; sacked bran, $1, 
and sacked shorts, $2. 
West 


SEATTLE: Soybean meal weak- | 
ened $2 per ton here this week. Ca- | 
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| nadian herring meal remained un- 


changed at $1.90 per unit, Vancouver, 
B.C.; however, packers and fishermen 
have reached an agreement, and fish- 
ing has resumed. 

Barley firmed $1 per ton due to 
strong export demand. 

Millrun was firm with light offer- 


| ings and good demand. 


PORTLAND: Feedstuff values fol- 


| lowed a mixed trend. The market’s’ 
| narrow movement was towards the 
| higher side. 


Wheat millfeed prices carried a 
firmer feeling this week in front of 
a broader demand while soybean meal 
quotes worked 50¢ to $1 a ton lower. 
Cottonseed meal values advanced by 


| the same amount. 


| Other Reports 


MOLASSES: Corn molasses (hy- 
drol) shipments in September were 
1.6 million gallons compared with 1.8 
million in August and 2.0 million in 


| September last year, according to fig- 
| ures announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


supply 


This brings total shipments in the 
first nine months of 1961 to 17.2 mil- 
lion gallons compared to 17.1 million 
in the same months a year eartier, 
USDA said. 

Hawaiian cane blackstrap molasses 
production in the month of October 
was 23% less than in September but 
21% more than in October a year 
earlier, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Cumulative pro- 
duction during the first 10 months of 
1961 is said by USDA to be about 
the same as in the similar period of 
1960. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 90) 


adequate; bran $47, middlings $48, 
up 50¢. 

Boston: Demand lighter; trend unsettled; 
supply adequate; brain $52, down $1.60; 
middlings $54, down $1.60. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 

| ply fair; i delivered common transit 
nts, carlots, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand &nd trend steady; sup- 
I ample; shorts $43, down $1.75; bran 
$44.2 down $2; millrun $43.75, down $3.25. 


Portland: Demand dependable: trend fully 
steady to firm; supply adequate; $38.50@39, 
sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate to good; bran $43, off $3.50; 
middlings $43, off $3.50; red dog $47.50, off 
$5; all prices f.0.b. Buffalo. 

Ft. Worth: 


Demand good; trend lower; 


|} supply tight for immediate shipment; bran, 


| bulk $45, burlaps $49; gray shorts, bulk 
$46.50, burlaps $50; middlings, bulk $46, 
delivered Texas common points; bulk bran 
down $1.50, bulk shorts and middlings down 
$2.50, sacked bran down $1, sacked shorts 
down $2. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 


Headquarters for 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden & Sardine /Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars 


Only) 
Full Fish Meals 


(Entire Original Proportion 
of Dried Solubles yr In- 
cluded) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY- PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 MILK ST. BOSTON 9, MASS 
HUbbard 2-1682 
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to weaker; supply tight; sacked bran $40.50 
@41, down $1; sacked shorts $39.50@40, 
down $3.50; bulk bran $35@35.50, down 
$3.60; bulk shorts $37@37.60, down $2; bulk 
middlings $36@36.50, down $3. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 
wacked bran steady to 60¢ higher $42@ 
42.50; sacked middlings off 50¢@$1, $42@ 
42.50; sacked red dog steady at $44. 

Chicago: Demand easier; trend easier, 
off $2@4; supply pientiful; standard bran 
$41.50, standard midds. $42.50, red dog $43. 

MOLASSES 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24.50, f.0.b. tamk cars; 
$24.75, f.0.b. tank trucks; both unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand fair; 
trend steady; blackstrap l2%¢ gal, tank 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $27.17, 
delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 12%¢ gal, tank 

New Orleans, unchanged. 

: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 

ply ample; 16%¢ gal., tank cars, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 

steady; supply good; 16%¢ gal., f.0.b. Al- 
bany, unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand good; 

supply limited; citrus $20, 

processing plants, unchanged. 

‘ City: Demand fair; trend weaker; 

12%¢ gal., New Orleans, 


supply ample; 


trend 
f.o.b 


steady; 
Florida 


supply ample; 
down 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $32.70, tank car, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend firming 
up; supply sufficient; blackstrap 13%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Houston, truck $29.36, delivered Ft. 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 
shipment, down %¢ gal. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; $33 for blackstrap, tank truck, de- 
livered Twin Cities; $32 for blend, both 
steady. 

OAT PRODUCTS 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
pulverized white oats $45 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 


@47, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; white pulverized $43, unchanged; 
reground oat feed $21, up $3.50. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; white pulverized $54.60, sacked, 
unchanged; reground oat feed $28.50, up 
$3.50. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; prices unchanged; sacked feeding 
rolled $384; sacked feeding oatmeal 70; 
sacked crimped $63; sacked pulverized 
$46.50; eacked oat feed $20 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend firm; 
light offerings for immediate; 10% protein 
oat milifeed $42, sacked, up $1; reground 
$29.90, sacked, up $3. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend, $1.50 up on 


reground, steady om others; reground oat 
feed $17; No. 1 fine ground feeding oat- 
meal $73; feeding rolled oats $76@79. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Nothing available for quo- 
tation. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.55 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 


Memphis: Demand siow, trend steady; 
supply light; 55% meal $85.50, nominal, 
sacked, up 

ton: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady; $85, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; meat meal $77, f.0.b. Ala- 


bama and Georgia production points, un- 


changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
scarce; $82.50@86, sacked, f.0b. Texas 
plants, down $2.60. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los ies: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; California production, high 
fat content, bran $53, sacked, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply only fair; $56, sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
light offerings on standard rice bran, suf- 
ficient on solvent; standard rice bran $37, 
sacked, f.o.b. Houston; solvent rice bran 
$30.50 bulk, $34.50 sacked, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mills, unchanged. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chiengo: $24.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64. 


Minneapolis: $26.12. 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.33. 


MILLFEED « FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— Jerry Parka 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


Vitamin Oils 


Devolkod 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod &@ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitomian A Oils 

Peder Devold Wheat Germ Ol! 


| 


SCREENINGS 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screen- 
ings $20.75@22.75, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies am- 
ple; prices unchanged; unground Canadian 
$19; domestic lights $3@10; domestic medi- 
ums $12@20; domestic heavies $20@28; 
15% flax screenings $40. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground grain $30.50, Canadian 
$24.50. 

SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; $79.10, down $3@3.50. 

Boston: Demand cautious; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 44% $54, off $3; 50% $61, 
off $2@3; both quotations f.o.b. Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 


ply ample; prime 44% solvent $60, f.0.b. 
Memphis, up $1 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend lower: 


supply adequate; $58, Decatur, down $3. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply ample; 44% $57, Decatur basis, 
$3.50 lower. 


Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies ade- 
quate; 44% off $1@1.50 to $51.50; 50% off 
50¢@$1 lower to $59: 41% expeller off $1.50 
to $58.50. 

Seattle: 
y ample; 


Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
$80.10, delivered, carlots, down 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to weak; supply ample; 44% solvent $55.50 
@56, down $2. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 44% $66.20, delivered, down §2. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $68, down §3. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; 
ply fair to good; $54, Decatur, off $3. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend lower: 
supply sufficient; 44% $66.50@68.50, Decem- 
ber, down 50¢@$1; $66@68, January through 
March; 50% $73.30@74.50, down 50¢@$1: 
$72.80@74, January through March. 

Portland: Demand dependable; trend easi- 
er: supply ample; 44% $79.60; 50% $85.60. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend lower by 
$2@2.50; supply ample; Decatur basis, 44% 
protein, unrestricted billing $57 and E.T.L. 


sup- 


$54; 650% protein, unrestricted $62 and 
E.T.L. $59. 

TANKAGE 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 60% digester $86.50, Cin- 
cinnati, down $1. 
St. Paul: Demand fair; 


supplies ade- 
quate; price steady at $89@94. 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady: 


supply tight; 60% digester $87.50, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply scarce; 60% digester $87.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 60% protein $95, sacked. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $105 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 
and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPilatte, Neb., and Seuth Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $96, f.0.b. bagged; $90, bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent, $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.0.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and all states 
to the East. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend easter; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., down %¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 4%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north cen- 
tral Texas, unchanged. 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


largest gathering of broiler people 
ever to assemble gathered at 2 p.m. 
and as the sun went down, the meet- 
ing was still going—with no action 
taken, just as in Atlanta. 

Spot checking reactions on the part 
of people who were at one or both 
meetings brought veiled comments 
that marketing orders are far from 
a cut-and-dried certainty. 

Therefore, the USDA men returned 
to their desks without a mandate in 
favor of anything. 

Two well-informed sources went so 
far as to make the prediction that 
orders are possibly not as popular as 
they were a few weeks ago. One 
spokesman said that hé honestly be- 
lieves that in spite of all the talk 
that if a poll were made this week, 
a majority would be against them. 
Yet a few weeks ago, he said, they 
likely would have passed. 

Still another said he also has some 
doubts now. Incidentally, this same 
man remarked several months ago 
that he hoped broilers would drop to 
9¢ “and then maybe the industry can 
get together and get some action in 
Washington.” 

In still another meeting, in North 
Carolina, the Orange County Poultry 
and Egg Assn. voted in favor of con- 
trols on both broilers and eggs at the 
farm level but asked that a plan be 
adopted similar to the tobacco pro- 


duction control program. The associa- 
tion voted to send letters to the 
state’s Washington delegation. But 
significantly, the association voted 
down marketing orders controlled at 
the hatchery or processing levels. 

These were termed “half-way meas- 
ures, totally inadequate to protect the 
interests of producers at the farm 
level.” 

USDA officials appeared to be us- 
ing the “hard sell” at meetings in 
Atlanta and Columbia. They went 
into great detail as to how orders 
work in other fields, and how they 
might work for broilers. 


Atlanta Meeting 

Some rather cryptic remarks were 
made regarding American agriculture 
in general, especially at the Atlanta 
session. 

USDA brought its top talent to 
town for the Atlanta meeting. These 
included Byron C. Allen and Dr. 
James T. Ralph, assistant secretaries 
of agriculture; S. Loy Ray, a market- 
ing order expert from Colorado, and 
J. F. Bennett, another marketing 
specialist. 

Dr. Ralph said that present day 
agriculture is “inconsistent with our 
way of life today.” Unlimited produc- 
tion in agriculture will only bring 
more surpluses and stabilization 
would be a good thing, he said, but 


government supervision would have | 


to provide the means of supervising 
food production. 

E. C. Cochran of Virginia ex- 
plained what had been accomplished 
so far in turkey orders and that be- 
cause the industry itself had had no 
experience in marketing orders, data 
was being supplied largely by the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Dr. Ralph did not appear at the 
Columbia meeting due to transporta- 
tion difficulties. 


“Unusual Statements” 

Some rather unusual statements 
came from Dr. James Ralph, who was 
the star of the Atlanta session. For 
example, he said: “Agriculture today 
is inconsistent with the American 
way of life.” 

“There’s been too much superef- 
ficiency of American agriculture, 
which has contributed to low prices, 
and,” he said, “the American principle 
of free enterprise is non-existent.” 

He gave as an example the steel 
industry; that an American farmer 
could never control a steel firm, al- 
though anyone in the steel business 
could raise chickens. Reporters cov- 
ering the Atlanta session noted that 
this caused some comment in the 
audience. One man pointed out that 
he, as a poultryman, owns some steel 
stock and that it would not be in- 
conceivable that he could in some 
manner control the company or its 
policies. 

Then Dr. Ralph launched into a 
theme of stabilization of agriculture, 
saying it would be good for the na- 
tion. Contending that farmers cannot 
work together voluntarily, he said 
government support in some fashion 
is the only answer. 

J. F. Bennett of the division of 
agricultural economics explained how 
California administers marketing or- 
ders but hastily added that they do 
not mean the end to all problems. 

Taking the opposite view at South 
Carolina to the USDA officials was 
O. H. Green, ardent foe of any form 
of government control, and when he 
had concluded there was a round of 
loud applause for the Spartanburg 
hatcheryman, who said turning to 
Washington for assistance isn't going 
to help the industry pull out of the 
spot it finds itself in. 

Time after time he was interrupted 
by loud applause by the audience. 

The South Carolina meeting saw 
Mr. Green in rarer form than usual 
as he tore into the matter of govern- 
ment controls. He referred to Dr. 
Ralph as “Mr. Marketing Order, Him- 
self.” 

USDA officials, he said, are living 
out of suit cases stomping the coun- 
try to sell poultry people on market- 
ing orders. 

“That we have problems is the un- 


derstatement of the year. Why we 
have problems is not so clearly un- 
derstood,” he said. 

He proceeded to list 11 of the 
causes of the poultry industry’s head- 
aches. They were: 

“1. The very government inter- 
vention in the form of marketing or- 
ders or controls that I oppose today 
is one of the basic causes of our plight 
in broilers and turkeys. With cotton, 
peanut and tobacco acreages curtailed 
by various government programs, 
it is apparent, farmers realized that 
they could not make a living with 
their limited quotas and, seeing a 
free and vigorous poultry industry, 
they came in, which was the natural 
thing to do. 

“2. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the firm belief on the part of 
too many that government marketing 
orders were inevitable, and would 
come at the last session of Congress, 
led to the vast headaches that we 
have, particularly in turkeys and in 
broilers. Countless parties set about 
to establish quotas that would stand 
them in good stead when marketing 
orders came. 

“3. Another cause of our plight to- 
day is the very efficiency that has 
typified our industry these past few 
years. Our efforts in the fields of 
automation, volume production, vol- 
ume processing, volume feed manu- 
facturing—all well intentioned prac- 
tices to lower costs—have resulted 
in our producing more than we can 
sell at a profit. 

“4. Much of our industry is de- 
pendent upon big feed or banks for 
their operating capital. Our job today 
is the management of money. 

“5. I am not one who feels that 
grocery chains are to blame for our 
plight. But they are having a field 
day at our expense as we go merrily 
ahead overproducing broilers and 
turkeys. Housewives today have the 
idea that our delectable products are 
worth no more than the bargain riot 
prices so often placed on them. 

“6. The recent meeting of 12 ma- 
jor poultry organizations in Cincin- 
nati revealed that methods of book- 
keeping and tax paying on the cash 
basis rather than acerual had some- 
thing to do with our continued ex- 
pansion in an already overdone pro- 
duction. 

“7. Finally, it must be obvious that 
mergers, consolidations, and more 
integration have turned our industry 
into a battleground for matters of 
everyday business conduct. 

“8. Marketing is a necessity. What 
we now need is to show some selling 
genius. It is time that we say that 
production without profitable sales is 
sheer folly. 

“9. Research—We are now at the 
place where we need to spend more 
on marketing research and prepara- 
tion and less on production. 

“10. If the government wants to 
help our industry, what about cutting 
off the loans that are designed to 
feed fuel to expansion that is unwar- 
ranted? 

“11. Accept your responsibility as 
a member of this great industry and 
refuse to be stampeded into the bad 
practices of the past several months. 
Become a part of your government 
by knowing what goes on in your 
county, state and federal govern- 
ments. Determine that this poultry 
industry is worth saving—or get out 
of it, and let those of us who feel that 
it is worth saving do the job.” 

Jack Churchill filled in on the pro- 
gram at Columbia when Dr. Ralph 
could not arrive. 

He said the purpose of the USDA 
under Secretary Freeman’s adminis- 
tration is to protect as well as pro- 
mote agriculture and then he added 
that “widespread ownership is its 
(American agriculture) own worse 
enemy.” 

When Congress convenes after the 
first of the year, proposed legislation 
may fall by the wayside as it did last 
fall when efforts were made to push 
through legislation in the waning 
hours of the last session. 

Considerable discussion is taking 
place at the meetings on controls as 
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to what would be called a producer. 

At the Atlanta meeting, James T. 
Ralph, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, was called upon for a definition 
of a producer. He was asked to define 
whether a feed dealer or processor 
might be termed a producer. 

His reply was that it would prob- 
ably include anyone who has a finan- 
cial interest in production. 

A suggestion was put forth that 
the national legislative program 
should come through the Poultry and 
Egg National Board. 

At Columbia and Atlanta, it was 
emphasized that marketing orders are 
no cure-all for any commodity. 
Rather, it should be looked upon as 
a tool “whereby the economic situa- 
tion may be helped.” 

The broiler market this week was 
in the neighborhood of 12¢ Ib., which 
was hopeful to say the least, and gave 
producers a little more courage in 
view of the fact that the holiday 
season has arrived. The live market 
was steady, but ready-to-cook demand 
was slow, with plants curtailing pro- 
cessing until after the first of the 
year. 

The 12¢ price was paid on farms 
and there were instances where prices 
ranged up to 13¢. 


CAT FOOD 
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Aldenhoevel said. The Carnation cat 
food product “Little Friskies,” was 
originally designed and sold as a food 
for small dogs to meet an objection 
that the regular sized product was 
cubed too large for smaller animals. 
While conducting a routine survey to 
learn more about users of Little 
Friskies, the Carnation Co. found 
that the majority of its customers 
were cat owners. The product, pack- 
age and sales direction then were 
switched to the cat owner field, with 
highly satisfactory results, he said. 

Mr. Aldenhoevel said research had 
indicated that only 60% of the total 
food consumed by cats is a prepared 
cat food. A large potential exists for 
possible expansion, he added. Al- 
though 57% of all cats are on farms, 
the purchases of cat food by farmers 
account for only 19% of the total 
cat food sales. This discrepancy he 
attributed to the fact that “working” 
cats on a farm are not encouraged 
to neglect their mousing duties and 
thus get no heavy feeding. 

Mr. Aldenhoevel said that copy 
tests had shown that appeals to ease 
of preparation and elimination of 
mess and bother were the most effec- 
tive in selling dry cat food. In second 
place was the factor of continued 
freshness and non-spoilage, making 
it possible to set up a program of ad 
lib feeding. He added that he felt that 
the second appeal might eventually 
become the major one. Cat owners 
are not particularly concerned with 
the details of what goes into a cat 
food, he said, beyond the point where 
they feel assured that the producer 
of the product is doing an honest job 
of providing balanced nutrition. This 
would not be true of advertising to 
veterinarians and other specialist 
groups, he pointed out. 

Little Friskies is now in first place 
among dry cat foods, the speaker 
said, and its promotion is being 
stepped up next year to include two 
major national network shows. Mr. 
Aldenhoevel said that he expected 
more competition to develop in the 
dry cat food field and felt that this 
would not be harmful to sales of his 
company’s product, as the competi- 
tion would help expand the whole 
market. 

Carnation also is developing spe- 
cial sales and advertising programs 
to the veterinarians, Mr. Aldenhoevel 
said. Surveys have shown that 33% 
of all pet owners feed what their vet- 
erinarian recommends. Other market 
studies he cited revealed that 24% 
of all families own cats and that 30% 
of dog owning families also own cats. | 


PROCESSORS 
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Mr. Danforth is quoted by William 
H. Kester, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
writer, as saying there is a trend 
toward integration of feed production 
with operations that raise and pro- 
cess poultry and that other feed man- 
ufacturers also are acquiring or con- 
sidering purchase of poultry process- 
ing firms. 

In the past three months, the fi- 
nancial editor notes, Purina has ac- 
quired three poultry processing firms 
“with sales totaling about $27 million 
a year.” 

According to the St. Louis news- 
paper, Mr. Danforth said the three 
processing firms, Purina’s first pur- 
chases of that type of operation, were 
profitable and are expected to add to 
the company’s profits in the current 
fiscal year. Mr. Danforth also told 
the newspaper that although Purina 
sold feed to two of the three opera- 
tions acquired, the acquisitions were 
not “credit close-outs.” 

The three processing firms acquired 
by Purina and their annual sales 
were: Ft. Halifax Poultry Co. and Ft. 
Halifax Packing Co., both of Water- 
ville, Maine, $6 million; Smith’s Pride, 
Inc., Trussville, Ala., $10.2 million, 
and Colonial Poultry Co. of Alabama, 
Inc., Albertville, Ala., $11 million. 

Mr. Danforth told Mr. Kester that 
the depressed poultry industry should 
be profitable if handled on a business- 
like basis, and price fluctuations 
should be less as a result. He also 
indicated that integration of the vari- 
ous stages involved in producing and 
processing poultry is expected to pro- 
vide a satisfactory level of profits for 
the industry. 


STUDY 
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bird which brings higher prices in 
market channels. This higher price 
is necessary to cover a higher raw 
product cost, Dr. Helbacka notes. 

All areas considered in the study 
show similarities in the number of 
birds dead on arrival at processing 
plants. Greater plant efficiency was 
indicated for Delmarva in higher out- 
put per man hour. Dr. Helbacka ob- 
serves that a generally larger bird 
may have some influence on this 
factor. 

Higher wages were observed as 
contributing to greater labor and 
overhead costs in Delmarva. 

The study indicates that proces- 
sors in all areas have some short- 
comings in sound quality control pro- 
cedures. Another factor that does not 
receive proper attention, according to 
the investigators, is the selling and 
merchandising of ready-to-cook poul- 
try. 

Analysis of supply, cost and price 
relationships indicates that the price 
received by southeastern processors 
is influenced by the supply of broilers 
available weekly. In Delmarva, how- 
ever, the supply of birds produced is 
not the major factor in determining 
prices received for ready-to-cook 
broilers, according to the study. In- 
stead, the price is affected by the 
amount produced in the other major 
broiler areas. 


No-Grazing Ban Lifted 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has modified 
1961 feed grain program provisions 
to lift -the ban against livestock on 
diverted acreage for the remainder 
of the year. 


The move will permit farmers to 
salvage dropped corn ears and other 
crop residue by turning livestock on 
cropland without being put to un- 
reasonable work and expense for 
protective fencing in instances where 
acres removed from production are in 
fields which have been harvested. 


Brokerage Co., Nashville. Those who 
will continue as directors are: M. E. 
Staed, Ralston Purina Co., Nashville; 
George P. Moseley, Quaker Oats Co., 


Memphis; J. G. Johnston, Security 
Mills, Inc., Knoxville; D. J. Paul, 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Memphis; 


C. T. Whitworth, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Memphis; Robert Moon, American 
Cyanamid Co., Goodlettsville, and Mr. 
Gambill. 


BLOAT 
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the severity of bloat were less in the 
antibiotic-fed animals. Most of the 
bloat in the antibiotic group was in 
animals which refused to eat the pre- 
scribed amount of antibiotic supple- 
ment. 


Dr. Jacobson said the field tests 
were conducted with two pelleted 
feeds, similar in every way except 


that one contained the antibiotics. 

Dr. Jacobson termed the results of 
the field tests “encouraging.” They 
continue to point to the possibility of 
practical control of bloat under farm 
conditions. However, more research 
is necessary to learn more about the 
effect of antibiotics in bloat, he said. 

The tests were conducted with both 
beef and dairy cattle, largely steers, 
but no lactating dairy cows were 
used. Some sheep also were included, 
but the observations were not ex- 
tensive enough to permit conclusions. 

Farmers participating in the tests 
placed part of their cattle herd on 
the bloat-preventing pellets and the 
rest were fed pellets containing no 
antibiotics. All were allowed to graze 
pasture, largely alfalfa in most cases. 
The length of the on-farm tests varied 
from as few as 20 days in one test to 
128 days in others. 

There were 362 animals on the con- 
trol] pasture— without treatment — 
and 474 on the antibiotics. Total cow 
days on test amounted to 23,164 days 
for the control lots and 33,325 days 
for those receiving 
feeding program. 


EFFECT 
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in October egg-type chick production 
and another big percentage gain in- 
dicated for November, statistics tend 
to paint a dark picture for the egg 
market next year. 

However, these statistics fail to 
paint into the background some solid 
substance which is necessary in con- 
sidering the egg market outlook. 

Some informed officials here told 
this reporter that while the data 
loomed large, the statistics failed to 
take into consideration the back- 
ground of the market for next year. 

One source here senses that the 
indicated increase in output of egg- 
type chicks at this time may in con- 
siderable measure reflect a probable 
replacement early next year of older 
laying hens and that by April, during 
the main hatching season, the pro- 
duction advances now registered will 
be washed out to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

The overtones are that lower egg 
prices may be imminent but that they 
will recover next year despite the 
eruption which the latest hatchery 
report provoked. 

Commodity markets are seeking re- 
newal of the dried egg buying pro- 
gram to offset surface indications of 
the hatchery report. At this time 
there is no indication of such renewal. 

There is no specific seasonal pat- 
tern for dried egg procurement on 
the basis of past experience. 

Dried egg buying has been geared 
primarily to the price of shell eggs 
of top grade at the Iowa country 
points. At this time USDA reports 
that U.S. grade A large white eggs 
have been selling at 28¢. Previously 
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USDA never intervened in the shell 
egg market before Iowa point shell 
eggs broke to a range of 23-24¢. That 
condition may not precisely apply, 
but officials believe that certainly a 
dried egg program is not imminent at 
the prevailing country point prices 
for eggs. 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered on the basis of the foregoing 
is that this administration is political- 
ly-minded and won't spare the admin- 
istration dollar— notwithstanding 
budget pressures—if dollar disburse- 
ment will influence the farm voters 
in the farm belt. And again, how- 
ever, it may be more important to 
influence higher egg prices later next 
year than at this time. This adminis- 
tration spends money to obtain objec- 
tives, but they spend it with exquisite 
discretion at times when the dollar 
spent buys more votes. 


WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 1) 


sell more concentrates to dairymen. 
® Heat treating of cereal grains and 
wheat by-products improved the ;e- 
sponse of birds to dietary enzymes. 
@e Too high a calcium level in the 
breeder hen diet was detrimental to 
hatchability of eggs from young 
breeder hens. 
® The nutrient requirements of birds 
fed pelleted diets may be higher than 
those for birds fed mash diets. 
e The nutritional history of beef ani- 
mals before being placed on a high 
energy ration will markedly affect 
the daily rate of gain. 
e Although yolk color was slightly 
lowered, high levels of vitamin A do 
not seem to explain the appearance 
of “platinum” yolks in the field. 
The following are summaries of the 
seven major talks presented at the 
conference: 


PRODUCTION COST OF FRY- 
ERS MARKETED AT DIFFERENT 
AGES—Dr. Lawrence R. Berg of the 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station discussed experiments to de- 
termine the most economical time 
to market broilers. Birds were mar- 


) Gay keted at 9, 10% and 12 weeks of age. 
the antibiotic | 


| protein level after 6 weeks of age on 


He also studied the effects of reduced 


performance of the broilers and cost 
of production. 

Lowering the protein level from 
20 to 16% did not markedly reduce 


| growth rate or feed efficiency when 
| the birds were marketed at 9 weeks 


of age. With birds marketed at the 
later stages, however, both growth 
rate and feed efficiency were lower 
at the lower levels of protein. Best 
results were obtained when a protein 
level of 18% was fed from 9 to 12 
weeks of age. 

The birds were followed through 
the dressing plant and the total cost 
per pound of dressed broiler was es- 
timated. This was 26.14¢ for broilers 
marketed at 9 weeks, 25.77¢ for broil- 
ers marketed at 10% weeks, and 
24.93¢ for broilers marketed at 12 
weeks. Breast blisters were a prob- 
lem in the older male birds. The per- 
centage of blisters was 8, 18 and 31% 
of the males marketed at the ages 
of 9, 10% and 12 weeks, respectively. 
Despite this problem, the yearly re- 
turn for houses of 1,000 birds for 9, 
10% and 12 weeks of age was calcu- 
lated to be $329, $573 and $446, re- 
spectively. Thus, based on the results 
of this experiment, it would be ad- 
vantageous for the broiler producer 
to market his birds at 10% weeks of 
age. 

FEED MANAGEMENT AND THE 
GENE IN RELATION TO MEAT 
QUALITY—Dr. A. J. Wood from the 
University of British Columbia dis- 
cussed the importance of nutrition 
during the prenatal period. He stated 
that a nutrition deficiency or other 
stress may markedly increase the in- 
cidence of the particular anomaly in 
animals appearing to have a predis- 
position for the anomaly. He cited 
an example of a strain of mice which 
produces about 5% of its young with 
one eye or no eyes. If the pregnant 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 
(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. W Mo Dei Md 
1,166 256 683 658 74 643 1.518 1,945 
674 269 655 521 72 639 1.407918 
September 30 .......... 1,126 291 625 478 57 649 1,379 1,937 
| errr 1,137 248 644 494 56 573 1,355 1,667 
rer 1,058 219 600 449 66 607 1,259 1,853 
October 2! Jakes’ ae 236 432 456 i8 593 1,184 1,888 
1,158 257 539 455 38 57! 1,514 1,907 
November 4 —p » 242 701 $17 65 679 1,529 2,056 
1,105 244 763 569? 54 684 1,695 
November /8 . 1,148 296 74! 622 53 694 1,519 2,022 

Week ending Va W.Va. NC. $.c. Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
249 3,130 363 5.834 199 3,343 2,134 
eee 682 369 2,989 345 5,66! 216 3,286 2,098 
September 30 ............ 736 247 3,029 379 5,712 156 3,376 2,156 
| 739 245 2,979 348 §,325 151 3,388 2,001 
October 14 ..........55. 712 273 2,889 345 5.455 157 3,372 1,944 
October 21 ...... 71 245 2,738 322 5,274 174 3,204 1,906 
October 28 2.2... ccccnne 666 176 2,761 373 5,433 198 3,278 2,138 
November 4 ... 716 263 2,816 316 5,512 20! 3,474 2,123 
776 353 2,877 349 5,55! 205 3,476 2,153 
November /8 .. 724 374 3,014 315 5,629 224 3,397 2,206 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 
September {16 ...... 3,713 368 1,922 225 170 979 «§=©30,389 28.624 
September 23 ...........+. 3,564 382 1,816 282 141 980 28,966 28,656 
September 30 . 3,616 402 1,782 234 176 1,067 29,610 28,55) 
394 1,666 296 176 1,082 28.548 28,442 
October 14 ..... 3,468 407 1,632 291 14) 1,049 28.246 28,355 
3,441 337 1,700 26! 78 943° 27,094 28, 165 
BD 3,312 350 1,726 221 109 948 «628,128 28,639 
November 4 3,107 397 1,759 235 168 945 28,986 29,157 
November I! 3,327 371 1,741 236 989 29,970 
November /8 3,462 369 1,788 294 171 1,083 30,145 30,282 


female is starved overnight on the 
8th to 9th day of pregnancy, the num- 
ber of defective young will suddenly 
increase to as many as '20%. Dr. 
Wood also cited a Danish report that 
the incidence of swine rhinitis may 
be related to adequacy of vitamin A 
in the sows’ ration. 

Dr. Wood also discussed the nutri- 
tional environment during the early 
part of the post-natal growth on the 
subsequent meat quality of the ani- 
mal. He cited a report which sug- 
gested that either a dairy cow phe- 
notype or beef phenotype can be ob- 
tained in dairy breeds by the type of 
feeding program used. A _ Holstein 
bull reared on a high plane of nutri- 
tion for the first 6-7 months and then 
placed in the feed lot on a high en- 
ergy ration will have a beef pheno- 
type. When butchered and dressed, 
the carcass will be nearly indistin- 
guishable from that of a beef breed, 
Dr. Wood said. 


RESPONSE OF DAIRY COWS 
TO HIGH LEVELS OF GRAIN 
FEEDING—Dyr. F. R. Murdock of the 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station, in summarizing published re- 
sults from other stations, stated that 
cows generally respond with higher 
milk production to increasing levels 
of grain feeding. Work at Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Kentucky was cited. In the 
Michigan work, phenomena! milk pro- 
duction was obtained with some cows 
fed unlimited grain without any 
signs of stress. 

Dr. Murdock also reported on an 
experiment recently completed at 
WWES. It involved the feeding of 
high and low levels of concentrate 
with, high ‘and low levels of hay. The 
cows were also fed a high moisture 
grass silage ad libitum. Although 
milk production was slightly higher 
for the animals receiving the higher 
levels of concentrate, an economic 
analysis based on West Coast prices 
revealed that the practice was un- 
profitable. 

Dr. Murdock concluded that indi- 
vidual cows respond differently to 
varying levels of nutrition. Some 
cows have the inherent ability to con- 
vert large sums of feed, including 
concentrates, into milk, while others 
simply get fat. A good feeding pro- 
gram is one geared to a good testing 
and record keeping program, Dr. 
Murdock said. 


SELLING MORE CONCEN- 
TRATES THROUGH FORAGE 
TESTING—Dr. T. H. Blosser, new 
chairman of the department of dairy 
science at WSU, told the feed men 
that encouraging dairymen to test 
their forages should result in the 


selling of more concentrates. Dr. 
Blosser said that evidence is accumu- 
lating that cows of inherently high 
producing ability can economically be 
fed sizable quantities of grain. The 
poorer the forage, the more grain 
should be fed. 

In the first year and a half of the 
Washington State forage testing pro- 
gram, more than 500 samples have 
been analyzed. “It is clear from these 
analyses that much of the forage fed 
is of inferior quality; in many cases 
the farmer 


is over-estimating the | 


quality of this forage and not feed- | 


ing enough grain nutrients to balance 


his ration economically,” stated Dr. | 


Blosser. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN BEEF 
CATTLE NUTRITION—Dr. Irvin A. 


Dyer, WSU, summarized experimen- | 


tal results with beef cattle involving 
mineral, vitamin, enzyme and tran- 
quilizer supplementation. Dr. Dyer 
presented convincing evidence that 
the crooked-calf syndrome which has 
been prevalent in Washington and 
other states is of nutritional origin. 
Analysis of the water supply on two 
farms in the same area, one having 
the problem and the other not, re- 
vealed a large difference in manga- 
nese content. Other evidence present- 
ed indicated that the crooked-calf 
syndrome is caused by a deficiency of 
manganese. 

Several enzyme supplements were 
shown to improve the average daily 
gain and feed efficiency of beef cat- 
tle fed rations containing a high level 
of barley. Evidence was presented 
that pelleting of a concentrate con- 
taining enzymes destroys the active 
factor. Dr. Dyer also presented re- 
sults showing that choline and tran- 
quilizers stimulated gain in beef 
cattle and improved feed utilization. 


INFLUENCE OF PELLETING ON 
ENERGY CONTENT OF FEED 
AND NUTRIENT REQUIREMENTS 
OF POULTRY—Dr. Leo S. Jensen, 
WSU, summarized several years of 
work investigating the basis for the 
improved growth rate and feed effi- 
ciency obtained with pelleted feeds. 
It was reported that the metaboliz- 
able energy content of the ration fed 
in pelleted form was slightly in- 
creased, but that a marked increase 
in productive energy was observed. 
Observation of the feeding habits of 
individual birds showed a marked 
difference between birds fed mash 
and pellets in the amount of time 
spent eating feed. This probably ac- 
counted for the big difference in pro- 
ductive energy. 

Because available energy is in- 


creased by pelleting and because oth- 


er nutrients are required in relation 
to available energy, it was postulated 
that nutrient requirements would be 
higher per unit of feed for birds fed 
pelleted feeds. Work with developing 
turkeys was cited to indicate that the 
protein requirement was higher for 
birds fed pellets than for those fed 
mash. (A more complete report of 
this work is presented elsewhere in 
this issue of Feedstuffs). 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ANIMALS—Dr. Wood in a sec- 
ond talk made the point that the 
rate at which cattle gain in the feed- 
lot depends to a great extent upon 
the previous nutritional history. He 
cited studies with deer and mice to 
show that when animals are restrict- 
ed on their feed intake, they continue 
to grow in body size even though they 
do not grow in terms of weight gain. 

In studies with the mouse fed re- 
stricted diets, the skeleton became 
larger and the internal organs con- 
tinued to grow equivalent to that of 
a much heavier animal. When the re- 
stricted animals were placed back on 
full feed, they promptly made large 
body weight gains in a short time 
period with remarkable feed efficien- 
cies 

Dr. Wood further illustrated his 
point by relating experiences ob- 
tained with the performance testing 
of beef cattle. In the first such test 
(which is designed to help select 
breeding bulls based on rapidity of 
gain), it was noted that bulls pro- 
vided by breeders that maintained a 
high standard of nutrition during the 
pre-weaning phase of growth, gained 
at the slowest rate. Bulls reared at a 
lower plane of nutrition had the fast- 
est rate of gain. 


RESEARCH BRIEFS —For the 
fourth year of the Washington Ani- 
mal Industry Conference, a series of 
short research briefs was presented 
by several members of the WSU nu- 
trition staff. Summaries of these 
briefs follow: 

Vitamin D and Egg Production— 
Dr. James McGinnis. The importance 
of vitamin D in the nutrition of lay- 
ing hens was reexamined. The most 
striking effect of a vitamin D defi- 
ciency was a sharp drop in egg pro- 
duction. Even though birds go out of 
production, the secondary sexual 
characteristics remain normal and 
the bird gives every appearance of 
being in production. The deficient 
hens have essentially normally devel- 
oped oviducts and ovaries, but there 
is evidence of reabsorption of ma- 
tured ova. Results of these studies 
indicate that vitamin D was necessary 
for ovulation in the laying hen and 
that it may be needed for the syn- 
thesis or release of some of the hor- 
mones involved in this process. 

Effect of Calcium Level and Hatch- 
ability of Eggs from Young Breeder 
Hens—Dr. L. R. Berg. White Leg- 
horn breeder hens were fed levels of 
calcium from 1.75 to 3.25% calcium. 
When the birds were laying at the 
rate of approximately 30%, eggs 
were saved for hatching. As the level 
of calcium in the breeder diet in- 
creased, hatchability of fertile eggs 
decreased. There was an increase in 
mortality of chicks as the level of 
calcium in the maternal diet in- 
creased. Results of a second hatch of 
eggs saved four weeks later when 
the birds were in full lay showed no 
adverse effect of high calcium level 
on hatchability or early chick mor- 
tality. 

The study also involved the effect 
of calcium level during the growing 
period on subsequent performance of 
the birds in the laying house. The 
birds were fed 0.5, 1.0 and 2.0% cal- 
cium from 8-21 weeks of age. Re- 
sults indicated that level of calcium 
during the growing period had no sig- 
nificant effect on performance of the 
birds in the laying house. 


Factors Influencing the Response 
to Enzyme Supplementation—Dr. L. 
S. Jensen. A greater response to en- 
zymes was obtained when added to 
diets containing wet autoclaved bar- 
ley, wheat or wheat mill feed than 
when added to corresponding diets 


containing non-treated ingredients. 
In diets consisting of 63% wheat 
mixed feed, no improvement in 
growth rate or feed efficiency was 
obtained by adding enzymes. How- 
ever, when the wheat mixed feed was 
autoclaved after being mixed with 
either tap water or water containing 
sodium hydroxide, a significant and 
consistent response to enzymes was 
observed. 


Effect of a Tranquilizer on Growth, 
Feed Efficiency and Behavior of Fry- 
ers— Gordon E. Bearse, WWES. 
Feeding several levels of two tran- 
quilizers (methaminodiazephoxide 
and diazepam) failed to improve rate 
of growth or feed efficiency. At high- 
er levels, a definite adverse effect on 
growth rate was observed. 


A Comparison of Dried Molasses 
Beet Pulp and Dried Molasses Beet 
Pulp Containing Concentrated Steph- 
ens’ Filtrate as a Feed for Dairy 
Cows— Dr. T. H. Blosser. Concen- 
trated Stephens’ filtrate, a by-prod- 
uct in the reclamation of sugar from 
beet molasses, is higher in protein 
and ash than the molasses from 
which it came. In three trials, the nu- 
trient value of dried molasses beet 
pulp containing this product was 
compared with regular molasses beet 
pulp. Digestibility of dry matter, en- 
ergy and TDN varied little, and there 
was no significant difference in the 
production of fat-corrected milk. 
“Fishy-flavored” milks were observed 
in some cows fed the very high levels 
of beet pulp. 


Laboratory Determination of Pro- 
tein Quality—Dr. McGinnis. A dye- 
binding method was used to assess 
the nutritional value of soybean meal 
subjected to different processing 
treatments. The method depended 
upon the reaction of a chemical dye 
(Orange G) with the basic amino 
acids lysine, arginine, histidine, and 
tryptophan. An excellent correlation 
of change in dye-binding with degree 


-of heat processing of soybean meal 


and its nutritional value for the chick 
was observed. With some notable ex- 
ceptions, the method was also shown 
to be correlated with the nutritional 
value of fish meals. The exceptions 
were caused by a marked deficiency 
of sulfur containing amino acids 
which would not be detected by the 
method used. The results indicate 
that, with some refinements, a quick 
laboratory method is available for 
following the effect of processing on 
the nutritional value of protein sup- 
plements. 


Effect of High Levels of Vitamin 
A on Egg Yolk Color—Dr. Berg. The 
appearance in market channels of 
eggs practically devoid of color in 
recent months has caused concern. 
These have been termed “platinum” 
yolks. A study was conducted to de- 
termine if high levels of vitamin A 
could account for their occurrence. 
Levels up to 100,000 units of vitamin 
A per pound of ration consistently 
lowered the color of yolks as meas- 
ured by the Heiman-Carver yolk col- 
or rotor. In no case, however, were 
egg yolks produced that approached 
the color of those observed in the 
field. Therefore, the problem does not 
appear to be an uncomplicated case 
of hypervitaminosis A. 

Effect of Dipping Chicken Eggs in 
Antibiotic Solution on Their Hatch- 
ability Dr. Richard R. Chalquist, 
Veterinary Microbiology Department, 
WSU (presented by Dr. Jensen). 
Dipping of eggs in antibiotic solution 
offers a means of controlling egg- 
transmitted diseases in chickens and 
turkeys. To study the effect of dip- 
ping eggs in antibiotic solutions on 
hatchability, half of the eggs pro- 
duced by a flock of BBB turkeys were 
dipped in a solutigm containing 400 
parts per million of Erythromycin. 
The other half served as controls. 
Average hatchability of fertile eggs 
for the controls was 63.8% and for 
the antibiotic-dipped eggs, 70.6%. 
The results showed that dipping of 
eggs under these conditions certain- 
ly had no detrimental effect on 
hatchability and, in fact, may have 
improved it. 
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at most mills are taking a back seat, 
at least for the time being. 

Key ingredient prices average low- 
er, with both soybean meal and mid- 
dlings off. Feed price lists will reflect 
this downward trend this week. 


Pacific Northwest 


Buying interest for some formula 
feeds narrowed somewhat throughout 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho dur- 
ing the past week as the continued 
reflection of increased marketing of 
cattle and tag end of the 1961 turkey 
crop. 


Mountain States 


Feed volume in this area is good 
with more and more cattle moving 
into the feedlots. And consumption 
of feeds by the cattle in lots is in- 
creasing, 


Northern California 


In some parts of this area new 
pasture growth started by early rains 
now needs moisture. Thus, heavy sup- 
plemental, feeding of range animals 
is required. 

Egg production is generally at nor- 
mal seasonal levels. 

There appears to be increased de- 
mand for dairy feeds as the pastures 
continue to dry up. 

Manufacturers report operations 
maintain a strong five-day basis with 
some added time necessary to meet 
the demand. Turkey feeds have 
dropped off a great deal as flocks 
diminish. Broiler and egg mashes 
continue about the same. 

Most ingredients are in ample sup- 
ply, and there is a growing tendency 
to limit buying to immediate and 
fairly nearby needs. 


Southern California 


With the Thanksgiving holiday the 
Los Angeles turkey market reached 
its high for the last few months with 
toms selling at 18¢ lb., f.o.b. ranch, 
and hens trading at 20 to 21¢ lb. This 
price is still slightly below estimated 
production costs. Supermarkets in 
this area have been advertising tur- 
key at 29¢ lb. for toms and 33¢ lb. 
for hens. Feed sales and production 
continue to slow down for most mills 
due to heavy turkey processing. This 
trend will exist throughout Decem- 
ber, most industry spokesmen say. 

Large and medium egg prices ad- 
vanced 2¢ in the Fresno market while 
in Los Angeles small and medium egg 
prices improved 1 to 2¢ doz. The gen- 
eral feeling here is that egg prices 
will begin declining in the near fu- 
ture, perhaps even before the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

The broiler market remains un- 
changed with the outlook dim until 
after Jan. 1. Cheap turkey meat is 
the main competitor at this time. 
Many producers say a marketing 
quota system would be desirable. 

Beef prices improved about 50¢ 
with current trading at $23.75 cwt. 
Several cattlemen predict more fa- 
vorable prices to producers after 
Thanksgiving. 


Expansions Planned 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Two land pur- 
chases for future expansions were 
announced by Western Farmers 
Assn., Seattle. 

A small tract of land adjacent to 
the firm’s feed mill in Granger, 
Wash., has been purchased to pro- 
vide space for expansion of services 
to farmers in that area. 

A 22.7 acre site near Walla Walla, 
Wash., will house a branch headquar- 
ters building, and, eventually, a cus- 
tom feed mill and dry liquid ferti- 
lizer plant. The present plant at 
Walla Walla has been sold, and will 
be vacated when the new facilities 
are completed. 
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Turkey Association 
Official Opposes 
Marketing Orders 


MINNEAPOLIS—Federal market- 


| ing orders for turkeys and turkey 


hatching eggs undoubtedly would 
penalize Minnesota for having be- 
come the nation’s top turkey pro- 
ducer, a Minnesota Farm Bureau 
commodity conference here was told. 

Clem Thurnbeck, Forest Lake, a 
director of Minnesota Turkey Growers 
Assn., outlined the proposed market- 
ing orders in a speech. 

One of the order provisions, he 
said, would be a “set-aside” of sup- 
plies coming to market. 
aside supply could vary by district 
or region. States that have smaller 
production of turkeys would have 
majority representation on the mar- 
keting regulatory board. 

“And there’s a strong feeling at 
the national level that any adjust- 
ment should fall on areas that have 
expanded their production—like Min- 
nesota,” he added. “It would tend to 
freeze production trends even though 
a state like Minnesota has natural 
production advantages over most oth- 
er areas,” Mr. Thurnbeck was quoted 
as saying by the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Another of the big problems under 
the proposed order would be how to 


“This set- | 


distribute turkey poults among grow- | 


er customers of a hatchery. 
The orders would control the num- 


ber of turkeys hatched and also the | 
quantity of turkeys put on the free, | 


domestic market. 
fective at handler levels. 

The proposed marketing orders can 
become effective only after public 
hearings, approval by the secretary 
of agriculture and approval by a two- 
thirds majority in a national referen- 
dum. The public hearing phase of 
the operation is now underway. The 


referendum probably will be held in | 


February, the speaker said. 


BUILD ELEVATOR ADDITION 

PIERRE, S.D. — Pierre Farmers 
Elevator Assn. has nearly completed 
a $40,000 addition to 
that will process ground feeds for 
livestock feeding, James Curran, 
manager, said. 


VITAMIN A 


(Continued from page 6) 


from urea by means of the rumen’s 


Both would be ef- | 


its elevator | 


microbial action. But there may be | 


a few which are not synthesized rap- 
idly enough for maximum perform- 
ance when large amounts of urea are 
fed. Urea is limited in its use and 
value because, at present, we do not 


know all the nutrients required for 
maximum protein synthesis in cat- 
tle,” he said. 

Three experiments at Purdue dur- 
ing 1960 and 1961 were made to 
study the effect of adding L-lysine, 
DL-methionine, methionine hydroxy 
analog and trace minerals to high 
urea fattening rations for steers. Ly- 
sine, added singly or in combination 
with DL-methionine, was of no bene- 
fit when added to a 32% supplement 
containing all natural protein. The 
addition of lysine to 40, 48, 56, 64 
and 72% protein supplements with 
urea made them equivalent to the 
32% control containing all natural 
protein when fed on a protein equiv- 
alent basis. The supplements con- 
tained 3.7, 7.4, 11.1, 148 and 185% 
urea. When 10 gm. of lysine was fed 
per steer daily, 1 lb. of a 64% sup- 
plement (14.8% urea) was equal to 
2.0 lb. of a 32% supplement (natural 
protein) in two of the three tests. 
Methionine did not significantly im- 
prove the 64% supplement. Methio- 
nine analog was of no benefit at the 
5-gm. level with a high urea supple- 
ment and gave a significant depres- 
sion in rate of gain when fed at the 
10-gm. level. 

“All of the answers are not known, 
but this opens a new frontier in ru- 
minant nutrition and will eventually 
lead to a greater use of urea in ru- 
minant supplements,” Dr. Beeson 
said. 
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Put more broiler 
your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


There’s more broiler in a ton and more profit for 
the grower, when you fortify your starter and 
finisher feeds with Vitamelk Broiler. They are criti- 


cal rations that require this specialized fortification 
to meet today’s performance demands for growth 
rate and feed conversion. 
VITAMELK Vitamelk Broiler, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
PRODUCTS Research and Technical Service, is a convenient, 
There are specific easy-to-use comprehensive fortifier. Vitamelk 
Vitamelks for: Broiler is a Dawe’s quality-controlled premix of 
d vitamins, antibiotics, unidentified factors and trace 
* broilers minerals at research-proved levels for high-effi- 
* layers ciency broiler feed performance. 
* breeders When your Vitamelk-fortified broiler feeds are 
” tur keys judged by cost-conscious growers, they’ll be rated 
* dairy “tops” on the basis of growth rate, feed conversion 
a beef and feed cost to produce a pound of meat. ~ 
Talk broiler feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 


and new concepts in broiler nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIBS, INC. 
4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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